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GEOFF. CHAUCER. = 


IN FOURTEEN VOLUMES. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PIECES 


From Urry's Edition 1721, 


THE CANTERBURY TALES = 


From Tyrwhitt"s Edition 1778. a Rat rt 
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Grete well CHAUCER whan ye met 
Of ditecs and of fonges glade, 
Me The which he---made, x 
; The londe full lied is over all. GOWER. | 


My maiſter CHAUCER---chiefe poete of gretayne— 
Whom all this londe ſchulde of cyghtpreferre, 
2 $irh of our langage he was the lode- Herre 
2 | "That made fark to dyſtylle and rayne | 
| The gold dewe dropys of ſzeche and eloquence 
= Into our tunge thrugh his expeltenc LYDGATE., 
8 The honour of Engliftong is d 
I. My mayfter CHAUCER goure of cloquence, 
* Mirrour of fructuous ea it, 
1 | Uaiverielfacirin ſcience. I 
. | This londis verraytreſourand riebefſe---- 
The firfte fynder of out fare langage. OCCLEYE, 
Venerabill ST I but pere, 
Herinly trumpet, orlege a 
| In eloquence balme, condi and diall, 7 
; Mylky fountane, clere ſtrand, and rois riall, 7 
Of freſche endite throw Albloun Hand braid. DOUGLAS. "AY 
* o reverend CHAUCER ! cole of rethouris all, 
= 5 As in oure toung flour imperial 
Tat raiſe in Brittane evir, qua reidis right 
Thou beiris of Makers the triumphs royall, 
The freſche enamilt termes celeftiall ; 
This mater couth haif iluminit full bricht, 
Was thou nocht, of our laglis all the light, 


r Surmounting every toung terreſtriall R wh 
} As far as Mayi's morrow dois midnieht. z DUNBAR, , 9 - 
h VOL. I. 
EDINBURG: M 


AT Tur Apollo Prefs, aw Tur MARTINS. 
Anno 1782. | — 2 
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THE 


POETICAL WORKS 


or "HER 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER- 
3 
CONTAINING HIS 
LIFE, with ACCOUNT OF HIS WORKS, 
PREFACES, | TESTIMONIES OF AUTHORS 
INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSES, | CONCERNING HIM, 
ie. Fc: Cc. 
But natheles certain 


I can right now no thrifty Tale ſain, 

But CHAUCER, (though he can but lewedly 

On metres and on riming craftily) 

Hath ſayd hem in ſwiche Engliſh as he can 

Of olde time, as knoweth many a man; 

And if he have not fayd hem, lere brother, 

In » book, de hath ſayd hem in another 

Who fo that wol his large Volume ſeke. TALES, wer. 4465; 

Dan CHAUCER, well of Engliſh undefil's, 

On Fame's eternai bead-rall worthy to be md 

Old Dan Geffrey, in whbſc gentle ſpright 

The pure well. head of poetry did dwell 

He whilſ he lived was veraigne head 

Of ſnepherds Boo. S$PENSER. 
Old CH AUCER, like the morning tar, 4 

To us diſcuvers day f os th far = 

His light thoſe miſts and 8 

Which our dark nation NSN 

But he deſcending to the ſhades , 

Darkneſs again the age invades. BDENHAM. 
CHAUCER, him who firft with harmony jnform'd 

Thelanguage of our fathers. His legends blithe 

He ſang-of love or knighthood, or the wiles 

Of homely life, thro? cach cftatc and age 

The faſhions and the follics of the world 

With cunning hand portraying 

Him who in times 

Dark and untaught began with charmingverſe : 

To tame tbe rudeneſs of hie native land. AKENSIDE, 


EDINBURG: 


ar Tuz Apollo Preſs, ar Tut MARTINS, 
Anno 1782. . 
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x. Henſeh, b. ah. 156 d. 159 


58 
3. Doane, b. kb. 1594, . 1915 1 55 5 
be 4. Muller, b. 1605, g. 1087) ag 


" 26,27 
F. Milton, b. 1608, U Fan her 66.3 d. N 2831 
8. Butler, b. Tora, d. 1686; Ag. 63, 3 do. 2 


way 7. Den bam, b. 16155 d. 1688, a 2, 1 0. 2 7 
8. Gofetey, d. 16183 4: 1667, W *4 38. 
et Drydeh, U. 1611; r7ot;ap. $0, 3 98. "th 
_—Y Roſcommd);V. bet. 158 J 1634, 38. 48. 48, 140, 43 

II. Buckingham, b. 1649, d. 1741, ag. 72, 9 
1. Xikg, b. ab. 1663, d. tt, . 45, 20. 45,46 

13. Prior, b. 1664, d. 1721, ag. 57, 3 do. 47—49 

I 4. Lanſdown, b. ab. L609, TY 75, ag. 68, 1 do. 50 

"0 — — ab. 1667, d. — on 2 it ES PT 
xc. d. +667; #4745; tf. 75, 4 do. 


35 Haw d 1g {Th er 33 10 4 


1. Karbe, N. 187% 715, as 55. TIA. 
N 20. arts, b. 167, d. 1738, ag. 24. _ , $9—6 
1 1676, na 325 1 < 


237. Tickell, b. 1686, 41.4740 — 8 
28. Pre en d. —— 2 do. 


74. 75 
29. Pope, b. 1688, d. 1744. ag · 56, 4 do. 76—79 
30. Gay, b. 1688, d. 17 32, ag. 44, 3 do. 80—82 
31. Broome, d. 1745, f do. 83 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER, 


VOLS- 


23. N d. Nes, ag. 4 60 | 1177 Ba—87 
33. Savage, b. 1698, d. 1743, ag. 45, 2 do. 88, 89 
34- Pitt, b. 1699, d. 1748, ag. 49, * do. 90 


35. Thomſon, b. 1700, d. 1748, ag. 48, 2 do. 91, 92 
36. Philip ii, Ambroſe ee. 1749, 1 d a 1248 


37. Dyer, b. 170, d 1757, ag 57, 1 do. 


— 3 Weft, Gilbert d. 1756, 1 do. 95 
39. Lyttelton, b. 1709, d. 122700 64, 1 do. 86 
a Hammond, b. 1710, d. 1742, ag. 32, 140 97 
41. Collins, b. 1720, d. 1756, ag. 36, . ee | 
" a6 Moore, d. 1757, 1 du. ed f W 98 
43. Shenflone, d. 1703. 2 d. 99, 100 
. Mailer, d. Ter 1765, 1 d. 1 
45. Armtromm.— f 3 do. F 5 fi 102 
Us Gray, b. ig a. 1771, g. 56. Jr. 103 
47. Weft, Richard b. 1716, d. 1742, ag» 26, Pa 


_ 48. Aenfide,b. 1721, d. 1770, ag. 49, 2 0 . 104, 105 
49. Cunningham, b. ab. 1728, 1 (wo. 1006 
80, Churchill, — d. * FO: © 107—109 
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G10 | FRE rCuaucer .theFatherofourEngliſhpocts, 
and the firſt great improver and reformer of our lan- 
guage, flouriſhed in the r4th century, and ashe juſtly 
obtained the higheſt admiration amongſt his contem- 
poraries, ſo his memory has ever ſince been highly 
honoured. One would imagine from this that every 
hiſtorical circumſtance relating to him, or atleaſt thoſe 
of the greateſt moment, ſhould de well preſerved, and 
be perfectly clear, which however is ſofarfrom being 
the caſe that nothing can hitherto be certainly deter · 
mĩned concet ning his deſcent, or fo much as Who way 
his father:, Leland fays that he was of a noble ſtock, 
Pitts that he was the ſon of a knight, Speght that his 
father was a vintner, Hearne that hewasa merchant, 
and the. fifth and laſt opinion, which is the. belt; is, 
that nothing can be faid'with any tolerable. aſſurance 
of his family at all, but that there is ſomewhat more 
probability ofhis being the ſon by a DAI Ter 
than of a tradeſman®.” FVV 
a * Rather than of a Sade J It is a point well and a- 
mongſt our ancient authors that the French ſirname of this 
family; which was variouſly written, as for inſtance Chaucier; 
Chaucierria, Chauſfier, Chauſir, Ac. figaified a hoemaker;'but 
not wit hſtauding this it is very well known that the fouruler of 
this family in England was a Norman chief that came over with 


William the Conquerour, as appears by the roll of Battle- Ab- 
bey and in ſuoceeding tunes there were ieveral perſom of nate 


LIFE OF CHAUCER, | 
The place of his birth i as much diſputed, but 
+ however may be determined with greatcr appear- 


of this name mentianed in our records. In the reign of King 
John there tas oe le CH, as appears by he tetbrus 
Toter z nd in the rien of Henry I, dr Blius Thaucbfir, 
whe, in ag: 5 falowing, vi. Edward I. had a grant of 4 
ings from the*Freaſury ; there was alſo one Pt: , 
of who King Edward I. heard à complamt for x thoufand 
pounds: but. all chis gives us nd kind vf certainty in repo 
our Author's family at all. Leland contents himſelf with hint · 
ing that hewas of à genteet entractidn. nob1/7 15co nau, are his 
words j- audit I Cu that he is falthfully copied by Bale but 
mis is to be underoad of the later editions.of lis books for in 
the firft he calls him Sir Geoffrey Chaucer Knight, and ſa 
nothing of his family at all, afterwards he met ith Leland 
book; and abridigethis arcount of him john Pitts Ivvety Tar 
that he was ofan exceeding good family, aud not only a knight 
himſelf but his father a knight before him; but his authority 
goes fortittle; meme eſpecially with tte that know lx bett; 
Mr, 6peght'is of opinion tHas one Richard Chaucer was his Fa 
ther, who was a vintner at the corner of Kirton-Lane anddy: 
ing in 1443 left his houſe, tavern, and ffack, to the church of 
N: Mary Adermary, whcre he: was buried, This pafſe beur- 
rently with Pulles, and perhaps the bettet hocauſe it ſurniihed 
him with a very filly jeft ; “ His father,” ſays he, ** was a-vint- 
ner in London, and t have heard his arms quiarrented at beidg 
argent and un, firangely:cantrivediand hard to he blase 
ſome more wits have made it the daſhing af hite and rad 
« wine (the parents of our ordinary claret) as nicking his fa- 
0 ther's ptofeſBon.” - Apainft this opinion, however, thei lic 
two exceptions that ſolides heads-than his: haut not been abt 
tu get over; the finib is that therewas ſometlung very unnatural 
in this vintaer's leaving all his eſtate to the charah ie has ſua 
was at. the univerſity; and the ſecond that Chaucer ſrouid 
never complain of thia, or, for any:thing that we cawditcorer, 
fee! the effects of it, fince.it is evident enough that in ius youth 
he lived at a rate that could not haue been ſuppotted without 
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LIFE'OP QHAUCER> jz 


ance df truth, for though Bale ſays he aus a Berk ſhire 
man, and Pitts would eatitle Oxſordſhire to this birth, 
yet if we may rely upon what he tells us himſelf 
(reſl. o Love) it is much more likely that he drew 
his firſt breath in the city of London; and that he had 


a great intereſt amongſt. its inhabitants i is 2 thing as 
neren thas it draw erer misfortunes, 


4 Gröger *he induftrious Mr. Hearne thinks it probabie tif 
father was a merchant of London; but thelaft writer of his 
life thinking that father nõt good enough for him Hatt found 
him but à better, one Sir John Chaucer, for which he has no 
other evidence than that ſuch a man lived at a time hen out 
poet might poſſibly have been his fon; I t coniſeſꝭ I think 
he was of a good family, and that for various reaſbnt, which 
becauſe I do not know they have been taken notice of before 
I wilt mention as briefly'asT can; Firit then, his education 
ſpeaks him a gentleman bred at both the Univerſities, traveled 
through ſeveral countries, and at laſt a ſtudert in the Temple, 
where it is reported that he was finedtwo thillings for beating 
a friarin Fleetftreet. Next, his poſt at court thews him to have 
been a gentleman, for birth was much ſtbod upon im thoſe 
days, and young men of the beft quality were the King's pages. 
Thirdly,” this is confirmed by his e which ſo prond a 
man as John of Gaunt would not have admitted if he had been 
of a mean deſcent, much leſs have recommended him to his 
wife, and thereby made him the uncte-in-law of his own chil - 
dren. Fourthly, his writings thew Hin a gentleman, for they 
are all written with ſuch freedom and fpirit as muſt have ex- 
poſed him to great envy if he had not been a gentleman; and 
which he would probably have appeaſed by fome reaſonable 
apology. Laftly, the company he kept, and the reſpe& that was 
conſtantly paid him, ſeem the cleareft teſtimonies of this, which 


with the reſt I ſubmit to the decifion of the intelligent reader. 


# {o-T1L6S 
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_ notwithſlandingwhich his Hai that ĩnteroſt forms 
tobe a cofroburutingproufothis being acititen's ſon®: 
webu armen. I it cus to have beef a doubt 
with Leland whether: Berkthire prodocetl chi 
eat man. but he thought he had reaſon to think that he was 
born in one of thoſe counties. Ir Berkſhire was to be preferred, 
ftreaButhingtonwould did the f tits for it, which was certainly 
Ghaucerisifeat; but then it ſepmcs to he ho les ctrtaim that ho 
purchaſed it from Sir Richard Adderbury. Pitts affirms roundly 
that he was. born at Woodftack, and Camdem ſpeaking of that 
pas, fays, that having nothing in it elſe remarkable it boaſts 

of having produced our Englith: Homer,Geoffrey Chaucer : but 
| he was to knowing a man to credit this; he knew the reaſon 
of. it. to he. that Chaucer had a-houſe there, and Fuel and 
locknorton, in the came county.were alſo belonging to bia fa- 
y, and might therefore with as much juſtice as Woodſtock 
Put. in a claim to his birth, But Chaycer hiroſelf feems to have 
determined the point aselcarly as max could do, for ſpeaking 
of the troubles that had hapnened in this place he The 
city of Landon, that ig to me fo dear and ſweet, in which l 
*« was forth-grown , anũ more kindly love have I to that place 
® than anꝝ dther on earth. as exery kindly creature hat h full 
< appetite ta that place of his Lindly cngendruer,” c. and 


- 5 


| therefore Camden "INE takes pecafion, ſpeaking of anu- 


„ Edumaund.;Spenſer,” ſays. he, % a, Londoner, wh ſp. ſmiled 
all the-Engl 
«. poets, that went before Him, it we except only his ſellowrci- 
„dien Chaucer.” It may ſeam. a little diacult tg, reconcile 
what is ſaid in this. note tg what. Has been advanced in the ſor- 
mer, and yet it may bedonetolerably well. for though vn 
conſider 2 citizen of London as atrades of oqutſe, yet.in the 
times when Chaucer lived en ol gteat quality anddiftinftion 
reſided in tlie r whern che cent way lf pt and there- 
fore he might very well be an. this fenſe the ſon; o an inhabi- 
tant of London, and Rill his father might not be either mer- 
chaat or vintner, but in ſome poſt about the court ; and this in 


: 
* 
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LYYDOF enatess. x 
The time al his birth is pretty well ſined: or oſt 
af the yyriterg who mention it agree that it as in the 
ſgegnd year of Edward III. A. D. 1328. 
> Hare ngnia um fall inneabecdwkk, foramen bcarlige 
years we know not where orhowthey were ſpent but 


as ſoon aa he was fit far academical ſtudies be Wasſent, 
to Cambridge, where he gave early teſtimonĩes uf his 
abilities hy ſeveral elegles and foynets, as well av A 


poem called The Cqurt of Love, Which he 
when he was about eigheeen and which carries in id 


very pregnant proofs of ſkill and learning, as well as 
Tame witand groxt eee Ee 


ſo-Uark a matter, and whidtvins Gartens 93 
pens, without letting in much tight upon it, ſeems the moſt 
probable accountoſ the matter: ſr dn that diſcaurſe in which 
he ſpeaks of London as his birthplace he very clearty'confolts 
that he had deen but too deeply engaged in'tliepopular di- 
fturbancoc that happened there, through bis attachment tei ta 
patren the Duke of Lancaiter, which/thows the intereſt he had 
among the people; and yet he affirms that in what he did h- 
had no evil intention, much le meant tb throw ali things u · 
to contuſion; and offers it as a v pn why he thould be be- 
Heved in declaring this, that he was a native ef London, and 
loved it detter than any phate upon earth, as er creators 
naturally does the place from which it fprings. Aſter cidaring 
up theſe points as far as puſſible we mall be more brief in our 
romarks upon other points ot this hiftory, though a large and 
full Kfe of Chaucer feems-to be x: wotk ſtill wanting to the 
learned world aftet all the N hann 
about it. 4 

+ Aud great frength int J The moſt ede accounts 
we have o Chaucer are thuſe taken from his own ting, in 


which there are a great . that occur not 


LIFE OP entern. 
1 any means ce in What college or hall of 
that undverſity he ſtudied, but it iis conjectured, and 
in any of the ancient reldtiops Cf. ute Me, jncorndth that it is 
very doudtful whether v oN ever have heardany thing of 
his deing a-ſtudent at Cambridge ir he had not leſt us that par-- 
ticular hiniſelf. In like manner it might have been preſumed, 
8c de 0610 hardly have Veen prövel, that tis Court Lö 
was nut las firſt performance; or atileatt his firſt performance. 
that mad any great figure. om the peruſal of this a 
ai om CT b ABS Lats things 1 
in honor of the deity of Love. Indeed the poem ſtfelt᷑ ſpeaks. 
it proba die, ſor thaughꝭ we have a very high idea of the natu- 
ral genius of Chaucer, yet it would be impoſſible to perſuade 
atiy judge of poetry that this ws his firtt efſay, for not amy the 
&ruQure of the poem manifeſts arvextraordinary kill in that 
kind of writing, but the harmony of his numbers, even at this 
diſtance of time, ſaſñc ĩentiy thew that they could not fall from 
the pen of an unprattifed/poet/ It is generally believed, upon 
the credit I ap ehenq of the rubrick placed at- the head of 
this performance, that it was ritten in imitation of The Ro- 
mant'of the Roſe ; but i muſt conſeſs I am not very well ſatiſ- 
fied of that, and ſhould rather be of opinion that our Author 
com poſed it after the manner of thoſe Italian poems that were 
then ſo generally eſteemed. and for which the famous Francis 
Petrareh had been crowned-fome years before with great ſo- 
lemnity at Rome. The honours: which that celebrated poet 
acquired, and which he had never acquired but in an age of 
the grrateſt gallantry. excited all ho had any turn that way 
to emulate his performances. We may very plainly ptrecive 
in this work of Chaucer's that he meant to make his entrance 
by it into the region of Parnaſſus, and boldly reſolved, on the 
frength of his own judgment as well as of his genius, to de- 


dience, which ſponer or later he was obliged to pay. 48 f 
2 1 


LIFE -PF-CHADPERR» 1 


not without forme ſhe, of reaſon, that it might 
in Solertz s Hall, which be has ſo particularly an 
humorpuſſy deſeribed in his ſlory of The Miller of 
Trompingren- ne = 11350119 H i nr PStvy E987 
He removed from Cambridge, ferreaſoms which we 
find no where aſſigned, to the, univerſity of Oxford, 
and completed his ſtudies there, ſome ſay at Cany - 
terbury College, which however is ĩimprohable, ſince 
it was not founded till Chauęer was thirty-five years 
of age, others in Merton College, which is mare like · 
ly; for thaugh his name does nat appear among the 
celehtated members of it at that time, yet we find 
molt of his contemporaries, as Strode, Oecleve, c, 
were of that college. After a conſiderahle lay here, 
and a ſtrict application to the; pyblick lectures of the 
ani verſty, he hecame, as Leland tells us, a ready lo- 
gician, a ſmoath rhetorician, a pleaſant poet, a grave 
himſelt My proteſſes that he was ſurpmoned to do fult and 
ſervice at the age of eighteen, which affords him an opportu- 
nity. pſ deſeribing the Court, tha matmer of its proceedings, 


and the ſtatutes of Love by which thoſe proceedings are regu- 
lated. This poem is very long, conſiſting of upwards of wur- 


teen hundrent verſes; and concludes with the feſtival of Love, 


which, with great clegance our poet fixes upon the iſt of May, 


and makes it celebrated by the birds: yet this part of the poem 


- 's the moſt exceptionable of any, and ſuovs what a ſtrange tafte 


oad toſprevailed in that age ſor in this ſeftival nat only the bymns of 
ſcarcethe church but the Pſalms themſelves art very fcandalouſly 
n is'tofprofaned, and applied to the god of Love and his mother, 
d obe-ſwhich Hows the | bad-conſequences that naturally low from 


;& f 


uperſtitious devotion, 
FVelume J. 
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nile ſopher, n ingentous mathemariciar/and a holy 
divine. That he was's great maſter in aſtronomy # 
plain froni hi Diſceurſes of the Aſttolabe; that Re 
wzs verſed in the Hermetick philoſopliy' ape b 
i Tale bf RA UA Yeoman; His knowledge in 
divinity is evident from” his Parſon's Tale; and his 
philoſophy ſrom The Teſtament off Love? : 
Aſter he left this univerſity he travelled abroad 
through France and tlie Low Countries in order to ſee 
the world, and to improve the knowledge which he 
had acquired from $boks; but when he went abroad 
or at what titie he returned are ciftimniſtances not 
eaſy to be determimedl. Vet ſare there is probability 
that he ſpent not many years out of fis own 'country, 
fince the beſt writers ſeem to be well fatiefied that 
after his return he entered himſclf-of the Middle- 
Temple, and became a ſtudent there of the munici- 
pal laws of this land. Of this learning having recei- 
ved ſome tincture he betook himſelf to the. court, 
which was indeed the place in the world fitteſt for a 
man of his accom pliſkments to thrĩye in. His ficſtem- 
ployment there vas in quality of the King's Page,in 
thoſe times a very honourable office, as'it gave near 
and frequent acceſs to the toyal preſence; but one 
would imagine chis was not a poſt ta which any but 
a young man could be advanced upon his coming to 
court, and therefore ſeems moſt 8 truth 


Beer 
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to belieye that Geoffrey e at his ad- 
mittance etceed thirty rt. 


. 


1 chüld hot at that time exceed 1 We have intimated 
in the text that our Author ſeema to have owed his ad mit- 
tance into the King's ſervice in quality of Fage, which in 
Latin of thoſe times was called ralerius or valeckus, an honour 
that young aoblemen of the firſt rank were glad to accept, to 
the faveur,of the King's ſon, John « of Gaunt, afterwards Duke 
f Lancafter, of which no notice is taken by any, of. thoſe, who 
have hitherto culleQed the memoirs of his Hfe. vet we do 
not aſſert this without authority, ſor it appears/'by/a/poerti of 
his called Chaucer's Dream, firit printed, in the year 1597, that 
he was very deep in this young ptince's amorous ſecrets, for 
that poem is anallegorical hiſtory of the loves of John of Gaunt 
and Blanch of Lancaſter, daughter of Hebry Duke of Lancafter, 
which from this very poem ĩt appears were managed with the 
utmoſt ſecreſy, tin by a long train of intrigues and ſolicita- 
tions all the obftactes in the way of this matelfwere got over 
and with the help of the King's conſent and the Pope's diſpen- 
tion they were married in May 1359, which as it was the 
firſt introduction to John'bf Gaunt's vaſt power and greatneſs; | 
ſo it ſeems to have been the beginning of our Author”s fortunes 
at court; at lealt it is certain that the knowledge. he had of 
this affair was what made him equally the favourite of the 
Duke of 'Lancafter and of the Düchels Blanch, who! as the 
higheſt teſtimony of her friendthip gave him the ſiſter of her 
favourite lady in marriage, which, is alſo. intimated at the cloſ, 
of this poem. But this is quite a different thing from KY 
under the ſame title that in the old manuſeripts is and ought 
to be entitled The Book of the Ducheſs, written not upon 
her marriage but upon her death, and this being wrote in the 
manner of a viſion, and the other not being diſcovered, came 
to be called Chaucer's Dream, becauſe that title appeared in 
ſome old liſts-of his Works. As the credit of the Duke of Lan» 
caſter increaſed with his father, Chaucer's alſo roſe in a like 
proportion, for he continued ſteady to his patron to the laſt 
hour of that duke's life; and indeed conſidering his alliance 


By 
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At this tino the Eaplith court was the maſt guy and 
ſplendid in Europe. Edward IH. A prHνẽẽ,ÜMu-.αν ' dis 
ſtinguiſhed hy civil and martial victues, ſat then upon 
the throne; bleſſed with an illuſtrious confort, by 
hob he Bad a nomterdus poſterity. His many vice 
tories. had rendered. him. ſamous abroad, and his mo- 
deration and elemency, his reverence fer the laws, 
and his kindnels for his people, made lim beloved at 
home, ſothat our Chronicles boaſt of fow reigns more 
glorious, and of none brighter, thay his. æmong other 
great qualities with which this famdus moflarch was 
endued his love of Icarning and learned! men was 
not the feaſt conſpicuous, and thereſate we heed not 
wonder that our Author, who was continually giving 
fome ſpecimen or other of the vivacity of his p 
wrought himſelf into high favour, inſomuch that 
appears chat he was a conſtant attendant an the court, 
and w en it was at Woodſtock refited ataſquareftone 
heuſc near the park-gate, which (illretainshisname; 
and well indved it may, fince being conſecrated in his 
poetns the whole country round aba Je become, in 
zeſped to-Eaglihmen, a kind of clallick, ground. 


a8 well as his obligations we nead not at all wonder Hf tie did: 
But after ſaying all this ft'will be very proper tc add. that not. 
withitandivig tris fdetity to his patron he did fot go all —— 
Witty im, but kept ex cy within the bounds of ce un 
prince 0 wel ay thoſt or duty to lis be meficter. 

+ A Hud oy rlamfet grund.] In order tu juſtiꝶj th we ed 
only obſerve that mary ot the Tur#! deferiptions that occur hi 
Ms Works at ** trom w oouſte c · Far, of whith he #6 
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Baut beſides his em ployment about the perſon of his 
prince our poct took pains to advance his ſortune by 
us that it ws a park walled with green ſtone, that being the 
firit park walled in England, and not many years before his 
time. In moſt of his pieces where he deſigns an imaginary 
ſcene he certainly copies it from a real landfcape; ſo in his 
Cuckoo and Nightingale the morning walk he takes was ſuch 
as at this day may be traced from his-houſe through part of 
the park, and down by the brook into the vale under Blen- 
heim · Caftle, as certainly as we may affert that maples inflead 
of phyllereas were the ornaments round the bower, whichplace 
he likewiſe deſcribes in his Dream as a white caftle ſtanding 
upon a hill, the ſcene in that poem being laid in Woodftock- 
Park. when diſengaged from publick affairs his time was en- 
tirely ſpent in ſtudying and walking: ſo agreeable to him was 
this exerciſe, that he ſays he preſerred it to all other ſports 
and diverſions. Be lived within himfelf, neither deſirous to 
hear nor buſy to concern himſelf with the affairs of his neigh · 
bours. His courſe of living vas temperate and regular; he 
went to reſt with the ſun and roſe before it, and by that 
means enjoyed the pleaſures of the better part of the day, his 
morning: walk and freth contemplayjons,! ! This gave him the 
n of deſcribing the morning in ſo lively 2 manner as 
ke does every where in his Works ; the ſpringing fun glows 
watm in his lines, and the fragrant air blows coal in his de- 
enge; „e ſmell the ſweets of the bloomy haws, and hear 
the mufick of the feathered choir, whenever we take a fore 
walk with Hm. The hour of the day is not eaſier to be diſco- 
vered from the reflection uf the ſun in Fitian's paintings than 
in Chaucer's morning landſcapes. Tis true thoſe deſcriptions 
are ſometimes too long, and, as it is beſote obſerved, when lie 
takcs thoſe early rambles he almeſ tites his reacer with fols 
lowing him, and ſeldom knows tow to get out of a foreſt when 
ance entered into it; but how advantageous this beautiful ex- 
travigarce is moſt of tis ſucceſſors well know, who have very 
pientiſully lopt off his exuberant beauties, Prong them 4» 
the chief ornaments * their sun | WHULSS. 
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attaching lumſelf to the ſervier of Johiy of Gabnt 
Dake of Lancaſter, by whom and by bis Dacheſs 
Blanch, a lady equally remarhable ſur her wit and vir · 
tue, ke was exceedingly beloved; nor was it lomg be- 
lare he became part of their family alſo. It happened 
thus. This Ducheſs entertained in her ſervice one 
Catharine Rouet, daughter of Sir Payne or Pagan 
Rauet, a native of Hainault, and Guien King at Arms 
for that country, who was afterwards married to Sir 
Hugh Swynferd, a knight of Lincoln. He lived not 
long aſter their marriage, aad upon his deceaſe this 
lady returned into the Duke's family, and was ap- 
pointed governeſs of his children. She had a ſiſter 
whoſe name was Philippa, a great favourite likewiſe 
with the Duke and Ducheſs, and by them therefore, 
as a mark. of. their, great eſteem, recommended. to 
Chaucer for a wife. He.married her about the year 
1360, when he was in the flower of his age, and, as 
appears from a picture of him taken about that time, 
one of the handfomeſt perſons about the court, of a 
complexiou fair and beautiful, his lips very red and 
full, his fize of a-juſt proportion, his air very grace 
ful and majeſtick. We. live at too great a diſtance of 
time to be able to penetrate with certainty into the 
true motives of our Author's mutch, but ſure there is 
a great probability that he was not unacquainted with 
the tenderneſs.which: his patron the Duke of Lanca- 
ſter had for the Lady Swytiferd, by whom ke Had ſe- 
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veral children;*who were afterwards legrtimnared by 
act of parfiament. Yet this alllatree was not the only 
tie he had vpon that prince, one of the moſt amblti- 
ous and artful men of his time, andalways embarked 
in fore ſtate- intrigue or other; and therefore above 
alf things fond of ha viag men ef parts hd literature 
about him; of whom he might make uſc{ak 6deaſion 
offered, and in which capacity ds there was none more 
able, ſo it appears there ab r r ang 2112 
het than Chaucer. 

Being thus fapported we need not e that his 
fortunes made a very quick progreſs at court, and ae- 
cordingly we find very many marks ofhivmaſter King 
Edward's kindneſs towards him; as for-inſtance, in 
the 41ſt year of his reign he gramtedhimàn amnuĩty of 
twenty marks per aun out of the Exchequer, How 
mean foever ſuch a penſion may ſeem now it was then 
very confiderable, and in Clraucer's euſe was il} the 
more valuable as being au carheſt of future favours, 
for not long after we find him Gentlemaſi of cke King's 
privy- Chamber, and [by that title the Ring granted to 
kim, by letters patents dated irt the 45 t year of his 
reign, the further fum of ny ward plane. ou 
ring his life. 7 

In this ſtation he did not long continue, ES 
year made Shieldbearer to the King, a tlele at that 
time, though nov? extinct, of great hoboury ſuch per- 


forts being always next the King's perſon; und gege- 
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rally upon ſignal victories rewarded with military ho- 
nours. Neither were theſe all the initances he reeei- 
ved of the King's attention to and confidence in him, 
for in the very ſame year, and by the ſame title, we 
ſind him commiſſioned, in conjunction with other 
perſons, to treat with the republick of Genoa; and 
accordingly thither he went, and actually managed 
a negotiation, concerning the ſubject of which thoſe 
who have written our Author's liſe make not the leaſt 


mention, but ſeem to treat it as a matter, at this dis 


Lance of time, altogether inexplicable. But it may 
from-the hiſtory of that prince's reign be very pro- 
bably inferred that Chaucer was ſent to Genoa to hire 
{ſhips for the King's navy; for in thoſe times though 
we frequently made great naval armaments, yet we 
had but very few ſhips of our own, and this defect 
was ſupplied by hiring them from the free ſtates ei 
ther in Germany or Italy. In this negotiation our 
Author ſucceeded ſo well that upon his return home 
he received new marks of his royal maſter's favour, 
for by letters patents datedat Windſer the 2 3d of April 
inthe 48th year of his reign, his Majeſty granted him 
a pitcher of wine daily in the Port of London, to be de- 
livered by the Butler of England; and very ſoon aſter 
he was made Comptroller ofthe Cuſtom in the port of 
London for wool, wool- falls, and hides, with a proviſo 
that he ſhould perſonally execute that office, and keep 
the accounts of i it with his own hard... As this was a 


and atbitions prince, le is ſuggeſted by tracy of our 


very luerati ve ſo it Via very reputdblecinployment 
hikewife, and as-Chancer was vurit hed hy. the profit 
fed by that diligence and inteptiry with Which he diſs 
charped it. He values himſelſ, a5 he had ruaſnu to do 
very much upon his cou in thisofiite, which be 
affirms was never liable to any Rid of impurativis 
And indeed is higbby pro hable that he he has this 
livered uptm this fubject is ſtri heuer for in the la 
ter end of King Edward's reigu there were greut 
frauds aud enibtsalemonthesmmitted in the Cuſtoms, 
whiet by proſecutions were hrouglit to pub Hel view; 
dut we do not find that in thefs Chauc s natne was 
ſo much às mentioned, About a yrat after he Was in 
poſſeſſion of this office the Klug made him a gran of 
the lands and body of Sir Edmund Stuplegute, ſor of 
Sir Edmund Staplegate of Kent, in wart, fer which 
he received one hundred and fob: pounds; and other 
pecuniary advantages he had; which ehabled Him to 
raiſeaRogutherah income of ane thouſandpounds per 
annum Which was in thoſe days a prodiglous ſtint; and 
mightwell enable him to live, as he ſdys he did, with 
dignity in office, ind with good will amonęſt his ueigl· 
dours. But as all theſe beneſies aroſe thiefly from the 
favour in which he ſtood with the poteat and ambitzö- 
vas Duke of Lancaſter, ſo he hecume daily more and 
tore involved in the political intrigues of that aQive 
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hiſtorians that chis duke had caſt a longinig eye upon 
the crown, and it is attributed to this that about the 
time our Author was ſent to Genoa the King declared, 
in ſull parliament, the young Prince Richard, the only 
ſurviving ſon of Edward the Black Pripce, heir- ap- 
parent to the crown, Eut there ſeems toſbe a plainer 
and more natural reaſon for the King's taking this 
ſtep, in which none more readily concurred than the 
Duke of Lancaſter, and that was his own and his ſon's 
going abroad to carry on the war in France, upon 
which occaſion it was requiſite that the ſucceſſion 
ſhould be ſettled, and therefore the young Prince Ri- 
chard was not only declared heir-apparent, but the 
government of the kingdom was, nominally at leaſt, 
intruſted with him during the abſence of his grand- 
father, his father, and uncles. But what ſeems to be 
a flronger proof of the Duke of Lancaſter'sinnocence 
in this reſpect was bis marrying, upon the deceaſe of 
his Ducheſs. Blanch, the Lady Conſlantia, daughter 
of Peter the Cruel King of Caſtile and-Leon, in whoſe 
tight upon the deceaſe of her father he aſſumed thoſe 
royal titles. This muſt be allowed to be a mark of his 
ambition, and of his inclination to be a king but at 
the ſame time it is a proof that he had another crown 
in view than that of England, and therefore to this we 
may well aſcribe that device of his, of an eagle endea- 
vouring with his bill to undo a footlock, which many 
of our writers; with more malignity than judgment, 
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| have corfirhedintsa kind of treaſon.” It is however 


true that alter the deccaſt of his eldeſt brother, Edward 
the Black Prince, he wasaſſociated hy his father in the 
goverment, and hadthepriueipaldirectiono publick 
affairs, which. cbnfidering his age, His experience, and 
his very near re lation to the crown, may be booked 
upon, a thing rather natural than extraordinary. 


In this happy ſeaſon of his life, when he enjoyed an 
the bleſangs this world could afford;Chaucer:com- 
poſed oi6ft of thoſt gay and Hiyely pitees which were 
ſo. much adapted to the. humour of theſe times, and 

to that rdHanrick ſpirit of love and fghtivg which i in 
thoſe days were 15 much in, vogue, und | by which he 
acquired:ſ q great and ſo extenſive a reputation for bot 
wit and for His' copacity in ring But! it was nor 


And "_ bis apaoit in tbriting.] We kiirs already men- 
tioned ſeme bf the ben ances of our Authoriwhile a ata 
young mah; ad vifo-fome of thoſe pieces thathe wrote to com 
plimenix tie Duke or Lancaſtet and his Duehess. We wilthers 
rake at opportunityof giving an account of fome other pieces 
his-that were wrote within me time of his greateſt proſperity. 
The'CommMannt of Mary Magdalen, taken from-Origen, was 
tranfated either before ot ſoon after: his coming to court, per- 
haps to oblige fome pious lady of thoſe times as he wrote that 
which is calted' Chaucer's A, B, C, for the uſe of the Ducheſs 
Blanch. The Complalnt of the Black Knight-was-penned in 
honour-of John of Gaunt's courtthip of that ladv, and is as ele · 
gant and harmonious a poem as any of out Author's compo- 
fare, ſo that it is'reafonatle to beiſeve he took extraordinary 
pairs about ; and perhaps it would be no unreaſonable con · 
jecture it we thonld ſuppoſe that it was written upon his firſt 
ad miſſon to the intimacy of that great prince, who is repre» 
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long before he found bimſelf obliged to turn his 
thowgkts to-graverfitbjeRs, ſor his patren the Duke 
pretenteũ ündbr the cturacder of the Black Knights! The Howe 
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Qian af the fable as in the eaſe and happineſs of its exe · 


Li, tion, of which there carmot be a highet teftimony than Mr. 


botroWing dom klirnee the mugel of his Temple of 
Fame, whith-wilt popaby 'be emed as long as there is ei- 
r taſte or in this nation. The Aliembly of Fowls A 
— — TY he was at court, aud before the death of Ki 

1 Phitippa 5 arid fo was his tale of The Cubkon 

—— ale, in which, as was abſerved in the prece · 
ding note, the ſcene is viſibly laid in Wood ock-Park. He like - 
wife wrote abundance of elegies, poems, br baſlads, in honour 
of Margaret Qotrhtefs' of Pembroke, and other ladies of the 
court; and as ; is natural to ſyppoſe that he was not the only 
perſon who wrote things of this kind, ſo by an accident com- 
mon enough to gteat men, all of thoſe pieces Which have ſur · 
vivedtho in uries of time ate come down to vs under the nam 
of Chaucer, though it might be very eafily proved that they 
are noat of his The poem of Treilus and Cremide was writ- 
ten in the former; part of his life, and tranſtated, as he ſays, 
from Lolius, a9 hiſteriegrapher of Urbano in italy. tie did not 
However eantent himſelf with making a cloſe tranſlation of 
dis author, dut. an the contrary, added many things of his own, 
and borrownd alſo ſrom cthers, mare eſpecially. his friend Pe- 
trarch, whatever he juuiged might tender it a0geptable to his 
reader. That difceurtc.of Predetiination which he has inſerted 
in the fourth had is entirely his own; and from it, and from 
what he has deltyerett upon the ſame ſubjeft in The Nyn's 
Prief's Tale, thevery card Sir Henry Savile thought that he 
ves no ſtranger to Archibitiop Rradwardine's 1g@pncyl book {« 
CaujaDei publithicdatthatiime. Sir Francis Kinafton, whotranſ. 
lated this poemintoLatin rhymes, in his manuſcript notes upon 
it fays, that it was notimprabably conjeaured that Chaycer, in 
writing The Livez and Loves of Troilus and Creſeide, glanced 
as fome private perſona in the court of King Rd ward II. and 
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of Lanraſter having eſpouſed the eauſe of Wickliffe. 


whom the clergy: conſidered. as a beretick, Chaucer 
inclined the fame way, 3 and turned the edge of his ſa- 
tire againſt lazy monks, ignorant prieſts, and the in- 
ſotence of ſach as belonged to ectieſtaſtical "courts, 
with extraordinary Tucceſs. Yet it does hot at all ap- 
pear that he was an enemy to religion, or even to that 
of the church of Rome, but rather the contrary, for 
he ſpeaks very ſuhmiſſively of her doctrines, and be- 
ſto ws high characters upon ſuch of the cergy as acted 
fuirably to their calling; ſo that it was the ill men, 
who brought religion into contempt, and proftituted 
their own function in the vileſt manner, that felt the 
Teverity of Chaucer's Muſe, and not prieſts in gene- 
ral, or the Chriſtian faith, for the former he highly 
revered, and the latter he firmly believed, as bis wri- 


tings plainly ſkew . But ho much ſoever Wickliffe's 


4id not follow Homer, Dares, Dictys, or any hMorian of thofe 
times. However, ſays he, Chaucer has taken the liberty of his 
own' inventions; he hath made an aUmirable ard Thimitable 
epick poem, defcribing in Trenus a complete xnight in arms 
and courtihip, and a faithful and conſtant lover, and in Cre- 
ſeide a moſt beautiful and coy lady, which being ofice overcome 
yields to the frailty oſ her ſex. We ſall have ccſion hereafter 
to ſpeak more largely of this worthy perſonꝰa perfotmance, ani 
ofthe pains he took to illuſtrate Chaucer, in whith he equatteil 
at leaſt, if not exceeded, alt who have ſpent wer e eg V 
juſtice to this great poet. 

.* As bis writing Nainly bett. The uwe deſign of our 
Author was not to expaſe or abuſe the clergy from a diſtke to 
their order, but, quite the contrary, eo amend and to referm 
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doctrines migktprevail, or Chaurer's writings pleaſe, 
m the better forr of people and in the country, 


them; and it was with this view 'that he wrote many pieces 
-anderariflated& others, that they might plainly perceive how 
much rehigion i tuffered. by the monſtrous irregularities in their 
behavi our. As for inſtance, The Romant of the Roſe is a tranſ- 
lation from the French. This poem was begun by William de 
Lorris, and continued by Jobn Meune, commonly called Clop- 
pinel, both famous French poets in their time. It ſeems to 
have been tranſlated by Chaucer while he was at court, and 
about the time of the riſe of Wickliffe's opinions, it conſiſting 
of violent invectives againt the religious orders. It is left im- 
perfect at the end, and there are ſome lacynas in other places 
of it! it may not be amitꝭ to obſerve here that the original 
author of this work, William de Lorria, died in the year 1260, 
at the age of twenty-lix, and advanced no great way therein, 
but forty years afterwards it was finjthed and publiſhed by John 
de Meung when he was in his twenty-fourth year. He was a, 
man of ſenſe and learning, well verſed in divinity, philoſophy, 
chymiſtry, N and other ſciences, but was a violent 
enemy to bad prieſts and bad women: he is ſuppoſed to have 
died about the year 1365. This work is till much eſteemed in 
France, Where it has run through many editions, but the beſt, 
which was pubhthed in Holland, is of a very ſreth date. Be- 
ſiddes this Chaucer is afirmed by Leland and other ancient 
writers to have been the author of The Plowman's Tale, 
which bears very hard upon the vices of the clergy both ſecu- 
lar and regular; and the ſatire under the title of Jack Upland 
is alſo attiijduted to lim upon very good authority; notwith- 
ttanding which there want not many who, under colour of ve- 
neration for Chaucer's memory, are deſirous of imputing theſe 
pieces to cthers ; and yet this would be of little uſe, for in many 
other works that: are undoudtedly his we find ſentiments of 
the ſame nature. On the other hand the venerable John Fox 
thinks the labour of our Author in this reſpect worthy the 
hiaheſt commendat ion, and even attributes the preſervation 
ot his Works to a pailiculay providence. Let us hear him.“ ! 
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they were far enough from making a general im- 
preſſion on the minds of people in London, where the 
meaner ſort of citizens were ſo warmly attached to 
the church, that upon the Duke of Lancaſter's attend»; 
ing Wickliffe when he was ſummoned before the 
Biſhop of London, 4 ti that prelate a little 


| 11. 0 * 45 45 7 ui 

6 marvel to conſider thin; ſays he, 6 hon that the Biſhops 
* condemning and abolithing al! ma nner of Englith books and 
*« treatiſes which might bring the people to any ſight df knows * 
edge, did yet authoriſe the Works of Chaucet to remain ſtill 
* and to be occupied, who no doubt ſaw in religion as much 
« almoſt as ever we do now, and uttereth in his Works no leſs, 
and ſeemeth to be a right Wicklivian, or elfe there was ne- 
«yer any ; and that all his Works almoit, if they be thoroughly 
« adviſed, will teftify, (albeit it be done in mirth and covertly) 
« and eſpecially the latter end of his third book of The Tefta- 
ment of Love, for there purely he toucheth the higheſt mat - 
« ter, that is, the communion, wherein except a man be al- 
« together blind he may eſpy him at the full; aitibugh in the 
* ſame book (as in all other he uſeth to do) oder ſhadows co- 
« vertly, as under a vizor, he ſuborneth truth in ſuch ſort as 
* both privily the may profit the godly-minded, and yet not 
de eſpied of the crafty adverſary; and therefore the Biſhops, * 
<« belike taking his words but for jeſts and toys, in condemn- 
ing other books yet permitted his books to be read. So it 
« pleaſed God then to blind the eyes of them for the more 
* commodity of his people, to the intent that through the 
reading of lis Freatiſes ſome fruit might redound thereot 0 
* his church, as no doubt it did to many. As alſo, I am partly. 
e informed of certain which knew the parties, which to them 
reported that by reading Chaucer's Works they were brought 
* to the true knowledge of religion: and not unlike to be true, 
for to omit the other parts of his Volume, whereof ſome are 
more fabulous than other, what tale can be more aſe told 
than The Tale of the Pluughmany?” Seo. 
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Xvi LILO CRADCER.' 
roughly, they made akind of inſurrection, and march- 
i dem into dhe Strand in à body entered inte and! 
riſl it HheSa vv, which was the Duke of Lancafter's 
palace; baiilt dykimſef; andat chat time eſleemed oe 
af thefineft hoe i Eerepe doflaoy e his goods, 
abuſedqh is ſarv me and turned bk arnis upſide down, 
as if he had been a traitor; but by the care ofthe King, 
and the itterpoſition of ſome ofthe 1 principal nobility, 
this. quarreh was comꝑromiſed, and the Duke r 
citizens reconeiled, at leaſt in appearance. 
In the laſt year of King Edward the French having 
inſeingedthe truce whichthat monarch had concluded 
with them, commiſfionaries were ſent over to expo- 
ſtulate that matter be ſore the Pope s legates, and of 
theſe Chaucer was one. This negotiation of theirs 
was not very fucceſsſul, only i it produced ſome men- 
tion oſ a marriage between Richard Prince of Wales 
and the Eady Mary, daoghtter to the French king, 
and thereby made way for 2 new treaty, in which Sir 
Guifcard Dangle, Knight of the Garter, Sir Richard 
Sturrey, a great Wickli viſt and in high favour with. 
the Kivg, together with, Groffrey Chaucer Eſq. were 
Commiſſioners; and this ſeems toba ve been the laſt pu- 
blick employment that our Author bore, though ſrom 
a gold chain about his neck, in that original picture of 
his ſtill remaining as is befœre- mentioned, it has been 
ngt without ſome ſhew of reaſon conjeclured that he 
was honourcd with ſome other dignity than from any 
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records we have been able to trace, for it can hardly 
be ſuppoſed that he wore this ee on a 
of his office in the Cuſtoms. 7 | 

June 21ſt 1377 the young Prince ok Wales . 
ceeded his grandfather by the title of Richard Il. and 
his uncle che Duke af Lancaſter conſidering the in- 
capacity of the King, who was then but eleven years: 
of age, was intruſted with the chief ſhare of the ad- 
miniſtration, and therefore to ingratiate himſelf with 
the populace he reſolved to ſolemnize the new. mo- 
nzrch's coronation with greater pomp and magniſi- 
cence than had been ever ſeen in this kingdom, pre- 
vious to which a court of claims was eſtbliſhed to 
ſettle the demands of thoſe who ſhould pretend to 
have a right to-ailiſt upon this occaſion, 4 e 
theſe we find Geoſſrey Chaucer “. 


And among theſe we find Geoffrey Chaney} The claim 
made upon this occaſion was in right of his ward, who was 
poſſeſſed of the manor of Bilſington in Kent, which was held 
of the crown by the ſervice of preſenting. to the King three 
maple cups on the day of his coronation. This manor had been 
purchaſed by Sir Edmond Staplegate, the father of Richard Fita- 
Allen Earl of Arundel, whoſe family had been in long poſſeſſion 
of it; and it was (ct forth ia Chaucer's petition that the ma- 
nor was held by Grand Serjeantry, by the owner's diſcharging 
the office of Chief Butler at the King's coronation. But Richard 
Earl of Arundel controyerted this claim, and by lis petition 
and plea ſet forth, that the office of Chief Butler belonged to 
his family, and was neverannexedto this manor; his anceſtors 
having enjoyed it both vefore they held that manor and fince 
they parted with it. and therefore he demanded it as his pro- 
pet tight; The ifluc of this buſineſs was, that the Earl fo far 
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tr appears plainly that the Duke of Lancaſter, whe! 
was now — 00% ALF Ph | 
of ſerving ſo firm a friend and f6 uſeful a dependent as 
our Author was, forinthe very beginning of chis reign 
it appears that by letters patents datedMarch2341377 
the King confirme@ his grandfather's grant of twenty 
marks a- year and by other loxters patents dated the 
T8thoſApriffolowinghelikewiſeconfirmedtheother” 
grant of a pitcher of wine daily; but whether Chancer 
remained in his offiee of Comprtoller of the Cuſtoms 
is not ſo clear, though-the contraty ſoems to be moſt 
protiable; for in a ſhort time after his affairs were in 
ſuch confuſſor-we find that, in the ſecond yeat of King 
Richard; lie vs obliged to have recourſetothe King's 
protection in order to ſereen hitn from his creditors; 
but how he came to fallintotheſe difficulties, and whe- 
ther they were temporary only ox of a long continu- 
ance, is a Point that at this diſtance ĩt is not Fanden 
carried nis point before john Duke of Laticafter, then aQing 
Lord High- ste ward. as t6 he lowed to offiviate for that 


time with a fuld id jure that ĩt Hould not infringe the right of 
Femend Staplegate, or airy whb mud pretend-tifle for the 


- future: Inis ward 6f our Author: died about fhirtech years 


altes, but the manor continued in the family till thie beglnaing 


_ 6f the reign of Hey VE. ven it paiſed into that of the Chey- 


neys; eto in the begitining of Queen Fizabeth's reign fold it 
ter Sit Francis Bat lam of Hofidon, and d grandſon Mr. R6- 
bert Bifhain was in poſſe Fon of it at ie coronatiort of "Ki 
Charles HI. hen Mr. Etaſniiis Smith, on the behalf of the 

ut. Barham, :ſſiſted af the coronation, and preſented the thifes 
Maple cups. n oma as ſince paſſed into other families. 
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aſcertain; but from a cowpiatilors of circuraſtances it 


ſcems to be moſt likely that it was from ſome ſudden 
accident ho fell under this misfortune; and that he had 
recoutfe to the King's protection merely to gaim time 
to fertle his concerns. One may be the more eonſitmed 
in this by comparing his cireumſtantes at this june 
ture with thoſe of his family ſoon after. We ha ve no 
direct hiſtorical Tights indeed, but methinks though, 


it be a new it is fill a probable conjecture, that a- 


bout this time he conveyed all his eflates to his eldeſt 
ſon Thomas Chaucer; and the facts that ſeem to 


ſtrengthen this conjecture ſhall be ſubmitted to the 
reader's judgment at the bottom of the page. 


A the bottom of the page.] All who have itherto attempt · 
ed to give any account of Chaucerꝰs life have beos very much 
at à loſs about this cireumſtance of lus having recourſꝭ to te 
Ring's protection, whictr how that in the very degitining of 
this reign His affairs were In great diſorder, and yet it is very. 
plainthas kitnfelf and his patron flouriſded in tits full poſſeſſion 
of powerandplenty along as Klug EdwarddHl. lived: A certain 
write hints that Chaucet exhauſted tris fortune in his foreigts - 
embaſſies; but a later writer obſerves, with greater probability; 
that hie madehisfortunebythem ; yet, as do very Juiſtlyremarks, 
this by no means fotves the doubt how he houl&cometo de ſo 
very poor in ſo ſhott a time, after his poſſeſſing ſo great wealth, 
for which-amongR others e ha vo his owtrauthority: Now this 
riddle, think may de very prabablyexplainedthus. Out Author. 
Chaucef, about this time found wut a very conſide rable mately 
for his eldeſt-ſon Thomas Chaucer, and this was Maud; the fe- 
ea4taughter of Sir Join Durgherme, a me n of very confider- 
#516 ratilt, tut by nu means brother to Sir Bartholomew Burg- 
at ſne Knight of e Garter, and of Dr. Henry Burgherſhe Bi- 
mop ef: Lincom, Chancellor and Freaſuter of Eügland, as a 
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ln the fourth year of King Richard the 11d's reiga 
he procured a confirmationof the grants that had been 
formerly made to himſelf and to Philippa his wife, 
which is a proof that he had a great perſonal intereſt 
in this court, ſince at the time of his obtaining this 
grant the power and influence of the Duke of Lan · 


certain writet very confidently aſſerta, but rather, if I gueſsright, 
the nephew of thoſe great men, and the ſon of Sir John Burg- 
herſhe, who was truly their brother; and this I am led to be- 
heve, becauſe it appears upon record that the cuftody of this 
Joha Burgherihe, the father of Maud, was granted in his non- 
age to the daughter of Sir Bartholomew Burgherſhe before- 
mentioned: A great fortune the was without doubt, but not 
the only daughter or ſole heireſs of her family, as has been re- 
preſented, or at leaſt not ſo at the time ihe married Thomas 
Chaucer, though the might be and indeed was fo afterwards. 
Neither are we to believe what we are told of her being a ward 
to the crown, for her father was then living, and lived many 


" years after, that is, to the 19th of Richard Il. when he left be- 


hind him two daughters, Margaret the eldeſt, firſt married to Sir 
John Greaville Knight, and then to John Arundel Eſq. and this 
Maud. Now my ſuppoſition is that Geoffrey Chaucer, for ob- 
taining this great match, ſettled all his land eſtate upon his ſon, 
and that his doing this might bring upon him choſe demands 
which put him under the neceſſity of obtaining the King's pro- 
tection. As to the ſeveral facts upon which this conjecture is 
built, I think they are ſupported ty as good authorities as can 
be deſired; nor can any great difficulty ariſe from the age of 
this young gentleman, as may appear thus: Chaucer mairied 
his wife Fhilppa Rouet about the year 1 360, and ifhe had this 
ſon the next year he mig];t be of full age in the latter end of 
the fourth year of Richard Il. when this marriage took places 
and before which in all probability the father. might make 
this ſettlement. We tha!l have occaſion hereafter to ſay more 
of this gentleman, who became a mucli greater man than his 
father, to whom he. was a ſupport in his Ceclining years. 
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caſter was very much fonk, ac frotn a train of ſiiſter 
accidents Waiting trpon his terduct he was become 
equally fiſpeRed by the King and diffed by- che 
people. The gresteneguragememeuge ſuppert ke hu 
affordded to Mr. Wielliſſe w attended wth bote 
queriees that he did not ih the leaſt expect, and yet 
found ĩt not in his power to hinder ſor without doubt 
the Duke's great view in ſupporting this party was to 
weaken the power of the ttergy, and to hinder thent 
from taking folarge a ſhare as they didinthe manage 
ment of alltetnporabaffaits; butfome great men of his 
party, miſtaking ia view, puſhedthitigatoexrrethitics,” 
amd by coutitenunting Hitierant preachers without e- 
ther learning or ſound principles, made way for a fads 
det turn, which had very near ſubverted the eonſtitu- 
tiotr and tro allthing o into eoufeſion: for the c- 
mon people, thus encouraged to ſhake off the yoke of 
the clergy, begati to thin that of che government alſo 
too heavy; and; tukingoecaſion from ſome rates latety 
impoſed, roſe up in arms under the conduct of Wat 
Tyler, Jatk Straw, and ſueh kind of Headers, wirft 
wild intention of ſr&ting themſelves from vate ver 
theſe wiſe leaders taught them to lock upoti as 95. 
preſſions. Their reſentment was chiefly drrected a4 
gainſt the clergy, as appears by their beheading the 
Archbiſhop of Cantet bury and the Prior of St: Ih 5 
A Stuirhficld, who was Luc er and 1d by thek 
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burning that ſlately priory, and plundering the ab- 
bies of St. Alban's, Bury, and ſeveral others. 
As ſoon as this rebellion was ſomewhat abated the 
parliament began to inquire into the cauſe of it; nor 
were there wanting enemies of Wickliffewho charged 
him and his followers with being the encouragers of 
it: but that is unlikely to be true; ſor had the rebels 
been Wickliffe's friends they would never have burnt 
The Savoy, the palace of his patron the Duke of Lan- 
caſter. However, ſome of his followers gave too much 
tauſe for ſuch aſurmiſe, as Dr. Hereford, who aſſerted 
thatArchbiſhopSudburydeſerved that death he found 
and the King the year following empowered the Bi- 
ſhops to arreſt Wickliffe, and forbad his ſubjeRs to 
encourage any of that perſuaſion; yet Wickliffe ap- 
peared, and ſeemed partly to ſatisfy the Biſhops with 
his opinion. | 
It is commonly faid by 1 moſt of our hiſtorians that 
from this time forward the Duke of Lancaſter diſ- 
owned the Wicklivites, and charging the late diſtur- 
bances, upon them ſtyled their opinions the doctrine 
of devils. The writers alſo of our Author's life give 
into this opinion, and ſeem to think that he like- 
wiſe began to temporize, and did not ſpeak his ſenti- 
ments ſo freely as formerly; but the truth is otherwiſe, 
for the Duke of Lancaſter did not condemn Wickliffe's 
doctrine, but the doctrines of Dr. Hereford and other 
followers of Wickliſfe, who had now deſerted him, 
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and propagated many dangerous tenets which he diſ- 


claimed. As for Chaucer, he was ſo far from aban- 


doning his former notions that he exerted himfelf to 
the utmoſt in 1382 in the ſupport of John Comber- 
ton, generally ſtyled John of Northampton, Mayor 
of London, in his endeavours to reform the city, ac- 
cording to the advice given by Wickliffe, which was 
ſo.much reſented by the clergy, that rather than they 
would let this reformation proceed they had recourſe 
to the moſt violent methods, and in order to prevent 
Comberton's being rechoſen Mayor of London ex- 
cited ſuch diſturbances as bordered upon a rebellion, 
The King making uſe of force upon this occaſion, 
ſent Sir Robert Knolles to Logdon, who committed 
great ſeverities, put ſome to death, made the late 
Mayor Comberton priſoner, and uſed his utmoſt en» 
deavours to apprehend Chaucer f; ; but our Author, 


+ His ntmoft endeaznurs to apprehend Chaucer.) It is very cer 
tain tliat in this whole matter our Author ſuffered for his at- 
tachment to his party, but this is ſo darkly repreſented. byſuch 
as have written his life that it is a very diſſicult thing to diſco- 
vertheir meaning, and yet after all the fact is no more than this: 
there were at that time two powerful factions in the City, and 
as very ſeldom any thing of this kind happens bur religion is 
draw into the quarrel, ſo the one was ſuppoſed to be wellaf- 
fected to the church, and the other inclined to a refarmation, 
Dr. Courtney, formerly Biſhop of London, and now Arcl 
ſhop of Canterbury, was protector of the one, and John Duke 
of Lancaſter was eſteemed to be the head of the other, and 
the leading man in his intereft was this John Comberton, or 
John of Northampton, citizen and draper, on whoſe account 
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having an early ſoreſight a his danger. made his eſcape 
into Hainault, and ſrom thence wentto France, where 
finding himſelf not ſoſaſe as he expected hewithdrew 
all this diſturbance happer ee for which ſame lives were loft ; 
und xls unfortfyrate perfon being carried toReating,was the! 

tried and convicted. and bad judgment given againſt him to be 


| jm 7 ſor life, and to have his goods ſeixed, which we find 


accordingly done : and fo ſtrong the current ran at that 
vine that he with fonie 6ther citizens of his party were ex- 
cpted out of a pardan which the Sing granted; an all this 
was then underitood to be done in ſpite and contempt of the 
Pate of Lancaſter, to whit Comberton ſteadily adhered, and 
cated dm bis Lord ut his trial. ut for all this tungs came 
about again not lung aſter, and Mr. Camberton had the ho- 
nour to have his fentence reyericd at the prayer of the Com- 
eibavof England in parliament aſſembled. We may from all 
this infer, that bow vum ad indiſcrert ſoever our Author, 
Chaucer, might de in fapporting that party to which he had 
Attached himſelf, yet beyond all queſtion there was nothing of 
etfioyaity In this, but quite the contrary ; for thoſe who had 
then the management of the Rings affqirs, and run him into 
all theſe warm and vidlent meaſures, were the very ſame per- 
ſons who by their evil counſels brought him at laſt into that di- 
Tireffed condition which colt tim trft his crown and. then his 
Uſe. It is therefore no diſcredit toChaucer that he was a friend 
to Wick!iffe, or that he eſpouſed this paxty in the City, how- 
ever ſome of our hiſtorians may haye repreſented or rather 
miſrepreſented it; for it is a thing well enough known to all 
who are gonverſant in the Englim hiſtory, that many baſe and 
black calurnnies are thrown upon the Duke of Lancaſter and 
Tis party, merely on account of their oppoſing the pride and 
power of the prelates of thoſe times, who under colour of main- 
raining the King"s prerogative really ſacrificed him to their own 
ſnterefts, which at the ſame time alſo they very il] underſtood, 
fince à reaſonable compliance had both ſaved him and done 
themſelves much more gocd. 
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into Zealand, and there concealed himſelſ for ſame: 
time, with ſeveral other Londoners, who had fled up- 
on the ſame account, and whom he generouſly fub-' 
ſited out of his awn private fortune. But while he 
was in this diſtreſs moit of thoſe with whom he had 
been engaged at home had found ways and meansto 
make their peace, and far from conſidering the cala- 
mitiesto which Chaucer had expoſed himſelf for their 


ſakes teak no care to ſupply bim, and, which was 


much worſe, endeavoured to hinder the remittances: 
that might have been made him out of his on for- 
tune, and this in hopes that he might periſh ig his ba- 
miſhment, and by his death pat them aut of all fear. 
Such baſe and barbarous ingratitude though it ex- 
tremely aſflicted him, yet it did not put our Author 
upon taking any meaſures to be revenged; on the con- 
trary, he came over privately into England to avoid 
ſtarving iti a ſtrange country, but had not been long 
here before, either through the vigilarce of the go- 
vernment's inquiries or thetreacheryot ſore whom 
he truſted, he wes diſcovered; ſeized, and ſent to pri- 
ſon, where he was treatec-at firſt with great tigour 
and ſeverity, but in the end promiſed the King's par- 
don and his liberty if he would difcloſe all he knew, 
and put it in the power of the government to reſtore 
the peace of the City, which at length he did. It does 
not appear what the conſequences were of hisconfel- 


hon with reſpe& to otbers, but with regard ts himſeli 
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they brought upon him an inexpreſſible load of en- 
lumnies and ſlanders. All the ſe circumſtances we learn 
from himfelf in that moſt excellent treatiſe of his en- 
tit led The Teſtament of Love, which he wrote on pur - 
poſe to vent hi forrow and to conſole himſelf under the 
heavy burden of his afflictions. This load, which was 
alt cady almoſt too heavy for him, receivect however 
ſome very conſiderable additions from the concur» 
rence of other untoward accidents; fuch as he Duke 
of Lancaſter s loſing much of his credit at court, and 
Chaucer not a little of his intereſt with the Duke, 
who finding his reputation very mach injured by the 
liberties taken with his character on account of his 
amours with the Lady Swynford, he came, though 
very unwillingly, to a ſall reſolution of parting with 
her, which he accordingly did; and this for a time 
aſſected the concerns of our Author extremely, Who 
finding himſelf ſtrongly puſhed on one fide by ſuch 
as meant him ill, and little if at all fupported on the 
other by fuch as had been formerly his friends, was 
fo much depreſſed thereby in kis mind and diſtreſſed 
in his fortune, as to reſolve upon diſpoſing of his pen- 
fions before- mentioned, which he had obtained in the 
former and had been confirmed to him in the preſent 
reign ; and this he actually did to one John Scalby, as 
appears by a licenſe obtained for this purpoſe on re- 
cord. In this unexpeRed and terrible reverſe of for- 
tune he very wiſcly reſolved to quit that buſy ſccne 
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of life in which he had met with ſo many troublea, 
and to ſeek in retirement that happineſs which from 
experience he knew vas not to be met with in courts. 
The place he choſe for his retreat was Woodſtock, 
which had been the ſweet ſcene of ſo much ſatisſac- 
tion to him in the days of his proſperity, and there he 
employed part of his time in re viſiug and correcting 
his. writings, totally ſecluded from the world, and 
taſting only thoſe calm and ſolid pleaſures which. art 
the reſult of a wiſe man's reflections on the viciſſi- 
tudes of human life. By this means he became well 
prepared for a new altera: ion in his condition, and as 
unexpected a change in his affairs as he had hitherto 
met with,for the abſence of the great Dukeof Lanca- 
ſler which had colt him fo dear, gave him the better 
title ta hape his favour and his protection upon his ne- 
turn, whicth happened towards the end of the year 
1389. He bad made an expedition into Spain in or- 
der to recover the kingdoms of Cai te and Leon, of 
which in right of his wife he had aſſumed the title; 
and though his ſucceſs in war was at ſir ſt various, and 
atlaft diſaſtrous, yet fo wiſe and prudent a prince he 
was, that after diſmiffing his army and ſeeming to 
relinquiſh that great defign, for the accompliſhment 
of which he had ſpent ſo much, he had notwithſtand= 
ing ſo great addrels.as to be able to extract even from 
his diſappointment almoſt as much as he could have 
expected from victory; for though he could not make 
| Di; 22 
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himſelf à king, yet he made two of his daughters 
queens, one of Caſtile, and the other of Portugal, 
bringing home with him alſo a vaſt treafure in ready 
money, heving at the time he landed in England, as 
one of our hiſtorians telle vs, as many cheſts of gold as 
loaded forty- feven mules. Upon his return, in fo good 
circumſtances, his party begantorevive, andtheDuke 
recovered his credit at court, infomuch that the King 
in full parliameat created him Duke of Aquitaine, and 
fent him over to take poſſeſſion of that noble princi- 
pality. His old affe ction for the Lady CatharineSwyn- 
ford, ſiſter to Chaucer's wife, revived with his for- 
tune, andunder colour of rewarding the careſhehadra- 
ken in the education of his daughters he made her very 


large grants in the nature of penfions*. We have no 


* He made her werylarge grants in the nature of penſions.) The 
colour given by the Duke of Lancaſter to theſe grants made in 
favour of the Lady Swynford was the care the had taken of his 
two daughters Philippa and Elizabeth, as appears by the words 
of the grant of the wardthip of Bertram de Sanbys's heir and of 
an annuity of two hundred marks fer annum payable out of 
his honour of Tickhill, which words are thefe ; For the good 
« mndagreeable ſervice which our thrice dear and mot beloved 
„Lady Catharine Swynſord, the miſtreſs of our mot beloved 
daughters, hath rendered to our faid children, we have gi- 
'« yen and granted, c.“ But no doubt the true reaſon was for 
his fpecial aſfectioun towards her on account of the children te 
dad had by her, to whom he gave the name of Beauiort, in La- 
tin de bello forte, from a caftle ſo called in Anjou, which came 
into his family by the Lady Blanch of Artois Queen of Navarre. 
Theſe children were four, viz. John Beaufort, afterwards Eat} 
of Somerſet, Henry Beaufort, afterwards Cardinal Bithop gf 
'Winchefter and Chancellor of England, Thomas Beaufort, Earl 
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particular account of the benefits that acerued to 
Chaucer ſrom this turn in the Duke's affairs; but not- 
withſtanding this we have no reaſon to doubt that he 
felt the effects of his patronꝰ's proſperity, who had ſuf- 
fered ſo deeply by the declenſion of his influence; But 
it ſeenis his diſtaſte to courts was grown fo ſtrong that 
nothing could tempt him to quit his rural retirement, 
or to lanch again intothat ſca of buſineſs where he had 
been ſo lately ſhipwrecked. His mind however being 
more at reſt he undertuok and finiſned anew work, 
which has eſtabliſhed his reputation with reſpect to 
learning upon as firm a baſis as his former labours had 
f xod his fame for wit andgenius. Thisnew work plainly 
appears to be wrote in the year 1391, and was intended 
for the uſe of his younger ſon Lewis, then no more 
than ten years of age, and yet ſo forward in his learn 
ing as to be deſirous of having his father's inſtructions 
in acquiring the principles of aſtronomy. This gave 
birth to his Treatiſe onthe A ſtrolabe, which not only 


ofDorſet, afterwards Duke of Exeter, and Joan, firſt married 
to Sir Robert Ferrers of Overtly, and aſterwards to Ralpli Ear 
of Weſtmoreland. We have mentioned this more particularly, 
becauſe of the near relation between the deſcendants of our 
Author and thoſe of this lady by the Duke of Lancaſter, ot 
which we find it remembered by a very curious and circum» 
ſyect writer in the time of King Charles I. that there had been 
eight kings, four queens, and five princes, of England; fix 
Kings and three queens of Scotland; two cardinals, upwards 
of twenty dukes, almot as many ducheſſes of England, ſevera 
dukes of Scotland, beſides many potent 2 and dN 
nobility in foreign parts. | 
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ſhows the ft:ill of its author, but likewiſe inconteſta- 
bly proves uſeful ſcience was not at near ſo low an ebb 
in thofe times as it is generally repreſented. Neither 
will the cafe be at all altered if what fome writers have 
fuggeſted ſhould really prove true, and this Difcourſe 
of Chaucer's appear to be no more than a tranflation, 
or, which feems to be ſtill a more probable opinion, 
a collection from other authors who had written be- 
fore him upon the fame fubjeR. 

About four years after this, while her huſband was 
in France; Conſtance Dnchefs of Lancafter died, and 
was buried with great ſolemnity at Leiceſter, and the 
Duke coming over into England at the cloſe of the 
year, and not mecting with quite fo kind a reception 
at court as he expected, went ſuddenly to Lincoln, 
where his old miſtrefs Lady Catharine Swynford te- 
fided, and to the great furpriſe of the world, now 
when ſhe had not either yoath or beauty to recom- 
mend her, married her. This gave great difcontent to 
the Ducheſs of Glouceſter, the Counteſs of Derby, the 
Countefs of Arundel, and other ladies de fcended of 
the royal ſamily, becauſe ſhe became by this marriage 
the ſecond perfon in the realm, and from being no fit 
companion for any, was now faddenly to take place of 
themall; but ſhe behaved with fo much diferetion and 
humility that theſe diſputes were quickly compoſed, 
and in a ſhort time ſhe gained ſuchan aſcendency over 
the King that he catried her, as well as the Duke her 
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huſband, with him the year after their marriage into 
France, at which time he eſpouſed Iſabel the French 
king's daughter, then very young, and who was put 
under the care of the Ducheſs of Lancaſter. ' + 
After the ceremony of this marriage, and chores 
turn of the royal family to England, we find a very 
ſingular inſtance of the ad vantage that Chaucer re- 
ceived from this alliance, for now by letters patents 


the King granted him an annuity of twenty. marks 


fer annum, in lieu of that given him by his grandfather, 

and which iy; the time of his diſtreſs he had been com- 
pelled to diſpoſe of for his ſubſiſtence. Soon aſter this 
he granted him his protection by other letters patents 
dated the ath of May in the 21ſt year of his reign for 
two years, ſignifying that for that ſpace he had occa- 
ſion to employ him in his ſervice. Neither was this 
the laſt or greateſt inſtance afforded him of royal fa - 
vour, ſince we find that by letters patents dated the 
13th of October in the following year he had a pipe 
of wine annually granted out of the Cuſtoms of the 
port of London, which was to be delivered him by 
the Chief Butler, and to this office his ſon Thomas 
Chaucer was now raifed. 

But if theſe benefits cheered and comforted his de- 
cayed ſpirits in the decline ol life, he had however the 
mortification to loſe about the fame time his noble 
patron, his conſtant friend, and kind brother, the Duke 


of Lancaſter, by whom he was firſt brought to court, 
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and through whaſe favour he never wanted either 
countenance or ſupport when it was in his power to 
beſtow. This loſs very probably afflicted him deeply, 
as we may gather from his retir ing about this time to 
Dunnington-Caſtic, where he ſpent molt of his days 
during thelaſttwo years oſ his life, indulging his grave 
thoughts in the ſolitude of that ſweet retreat: 


"© Of that fevert retreat.) It is not very clear at what time our 
Author quitted his beloved houſe at Woodſtock in order to go 
to Dunnington-Calite, where he ſpent the latt two years of his 
life, but as this was his final retreat, and became very remark - 
able for being ſo, an account of it cannot be unacceptable to 
the reader. It was in Mr. Camden's time (when in its glory) 
© a mall but neat caſtle, ſituate upon the hrow of a riſing hill, 
having an agreeable ptoſpect, very light, with windows on 
« all ſides, ſaid to be built by Sir Richard Adderbury Knt. who 
< tikewife founded an hoſpital beneath it called God's Houſe; 
«it was afterwards the ſeat of Chaucer, then of the De la Poles, 
and in our fathers* memory the dwelling of Charles Brandon 
* Duke of Suffolk.“ At the beginning of the rebellion in the 
reign of King Charles I. it was a garriſon for the King under 
the valiant Sir John Boys, which commanded the weſtern road 
and town of Newbury, and was therefore of great advantage 
to the royal party as a ſaſe retreat, and the cannon playing 
from it much annoyed the parliameat forces. This place his 
Majeſty honoured by lying one night in it, but after a rough 
affauk and as bold a refiftance, during which ſeveral of the 
towers were battered down, it was ſurrendered upon honour- 
able conditions. This was the ancient ſtate and the cccaſion 
of the late ruin of that pleaſant ſtructure. At preſent there is 
nothing to be ſeen of it but what raiſes horrour and concern, 
a battered gateway with two towers, and ſome ſmall part of 
the ſhattered walls, being all that remains thereof. The ground 
about it and the ruins of it are choked with brambles and 
overrun with ivy; but leſt the place of its ſituation mould in a 
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in this ſituation he was when that great revolution 
happened which placed Henry of Lancaſter, the ſon 
of his brother-in-law, upon-the throne, in which as 
Chaucer had no hand, (though certainly it could not 
diſpleaſe him) ſo we do not find that he was at all 
eager in paying his compliments to the new King, 
much leſs that he triumphed in the misfortunes of his 
late kind maſter and gracious beneſactor, as others, and 
particularly Gower, who had been more obliged to 
that unfortunate prince. and whoat that time was both 


old and blind, moſt ſhamefully did. He did not how 


ever ſlight the advantages offered him by this revolu+ 
tion, but having accidentally loft the two laſt grants 
of an annuity, and of the pipe of wine by King Ri- 
chard, he obtained a confirmation. of them in the 3ſt 


few years more be forgot I ſhall as plainly as I can deſeribe it. 
It lies half a mile to the right of Spinhamland. (the ancient 
Spina of Antonius) a mile beyond Newbury, on the ſame ide. 
As you go from London you paſs over the river Kennet to the 
village of Dunnington, from which there is a pretty fieep but 
pleaſant aſcent through a lane toa hill under the Caftle, where 
ſtands a ſcat formerly belonging to the Cuunteſs of Sandwich: 
from hence ariſes the Cattlehili very ſteep, anc not unlike that 
whereon the Obſervatory ſtands at Greenwich, and from this 
hill there is a very fine proſpect of ſeveral counties. On the back 
of the Cattle are level grounds, woodlands, and encloſures, The 
Caftlc itſelf ſtands in a pleaſant park, in which there was a fa- 
mous oak called Chaucer's Oak, under which, as tradition 
taught, he wrote ſeveral poems. Mr. Evelyn givesa particular 
account of this tree, and ſays there were three of them planted 
by Chaucer, the King's oak, the Queen's oak, and Chaucer's 
8 152 
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year of Henry IV. by an exempliſication of his ſor- 
mur letters patents. Neither was this the only favour 
he teceived from the new king, ho out of regard to 
the ancient friendſhip and near alliance between the 
prance his ſather and our Autavor grantedhim, during 
the iT year of his reign, an annuity of iorty marks per 
an lor the term of his life, It is true indeed that a 
very great writer, a ſincere admirer of our Author, 
and maft deſer vedly a poet · laureatr himſelf, informs 
us that Ch. enjoyed this honour under three kings, 
Edward III. Richard II. and Henry IV.; but this is a 
miſtake, for in truth there was no ſuch office in thoſe 
days, or, i we may truſt to the authority of the learn 
ed Seldeu, beſore the reigu of Edward IV. If we take 
this ina more extenſide ſeuſe, for an eminent poet who 


celebrated theſe princes, it may be juſtly applied to 


Chaucer in regard to the two firſt, but we find no- 
thing in his Works relating to the laſt, nor indeed is 
his name ſo much as mentionedi in wy of our Author's 
Writings. 


The fmall time he lived after the acceſſion of this 


king was chiefly employed in regulating his private 
affairs; which had {uſfered by the publick diſorders, 
for all the publick acts of the depoſed King Richard 
in the 21ft year of his reign. being Jedardd void, 
Chaucer was forced to quit his retirement to come up 
to Town to ſolicit his cauſes, and beginning now to 
bend under the weight of years, this unlucky acceſſion 
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of buſineſs, which obliged him to alter his uſual way? 
of living, might very poſſibly haſten his end, the nea 


approach of which he bore with Roman conſtancy, 
or rather with Chriſtian patience; for there is ſtill ex- 
tant a kind of ode that he is ſaĩd to have compofedi in 
his laſt agonies, which very plainly proves that his 
ſenſes were perfectly ſonnd, and the faculties of his 
mind not in the leaſt impaired “. He died Octobet 
25th 14cc, in the full poſſeſſion of that high repute- 
tion which his writings had deſervedly acquired, and 
was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, in the great fouth- 
eroſs iſle. Some writers have afarmedthat he was firft 
buried in the cloiſter, and lay there till ſome years af- 
ter; but this is a miſtake, for Caxton in his edition of 
Chaucer, (which was long before the time of his re- 
moval as they place it) ſaysthat he was buried in the 
Abbey-church of Weftminſter before the chapel of 
St. Bennet. And it is very probable he lay beneath's 
large ſtone of grey marble in the pavement, where 
the monument of Mr, Dryden now ftands, which is 
in the front of that chapel, upon the erecting of which 
this ſtone was taken up and ſawed in pieces to make 
good the pavement; at leaſt this ſeems beſt to anſwer 
the deſcription of the place given by Caxton. As to 
the alterations that have happened ſince, and the in- 


An ihe faculties of bis mind nat in be leaſt impaired. ] This 
ſonnet or ode comfifts of no more than three ſtanzas: it ia that 
entitled C de Counſtile Cbaucer. 
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» n bbe notes. j We are told [by acute and other 2 
that the following lines ſtood anclently upon Chaucer” $ tomb- 
Wo 
Gnlfridns Chaucer, vates et fü poeſis 

| Materne bac ſacra ſum tumulatis humo. 
This anciently muſt refer only to the time of Caxton, who pro- 
cured a long epitaph to be written in honour of our Author by 
Hephanus Surigonius,Poet-Laureate of Milan, which was hung 
upon a pillar over-agaiatt Chaucer's graveſtone, towards the 
end of which epitaph theſe two lines occur. But about the year 
1855, 28 à very exact author reports, or in 1556, as Wood will 
Dave it, Mr. Nicholas Brigham, a gentleman of Oxford who ex- 
erciſed his Muſe much in poetry, and took great delight in 
Chaucer's Works, and honoured his memory, at his own charge 
erected 2 handſome monument for him not far from the ſaid 
chapel, for in the ame place he could not then conveniently 
erect it, by reaſon of the cancelli which the late Duke of Buck - 
ingham obtained leave to remove to make room for Mr. Diy- 
den's tomb. Upon that monument Mr. Brigham cauſed Chau- 
cer's picture to be painted from that which was in Occleve's 
book, together with the following inſcription, which ſtill re- 
mains; 
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l | - M. 8. 
Qui fuit Anelorum rates ter maximus olim. 
Galfridus Chaucer conditur hog tumulo: 
Annum fi quzras Domini, ſi tempora vite, 
Ecce notæ ſubſunt que tibi cunctæa notunt. 
25 CGobrie 1400. 
EZramnarum requies mors. 
N. Brigham hos fecit Muſarum nomine ſumptus. 
1556. 


In Englifh thut. 


Of Engliſh bards who ſang the ſweeteſt ſtrains 
Old Geuffrey Chaucer now this tomb contains: 
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We may juſtly affirm of this great man, that in 
vrhate ter light he is conſidered he ſeems always to 
merit dur eſtuem as well as to elaim our admiration. 
In his publick character, if we ermſider the time in 
which be lived, we muſt acknowledge that he ſhews. 
ed e ſteadine fs, F as firmly to __ 


1 5 . 116 * | 
os ms teif * thou od n cally. 
but herrenth and tt will telf ther 
25th October 1400. 
ot — cares the certain cure is death. 
. Brigham placed theſe, in the name of the Att aſcs, at 
mis own expenſe, 15666. 16 


About the ledge of the tomb we are told the following verſey 
were written that are now worn out; but it is more robable 
that they were inſcribed upon aledge of braſs that is taken a- 
way, for there is not tlie leaſt fign of as letters upon the tone 
itielf;- ©... 1 N 


$i rogites quls eram, forſan te ſama docebit ; 
acd fi ſama negat, mundi quia gloria tranüt, 
monumenta lege. 


If who vas you aſk Fame ſhall declare; 
IF Fame denies, fince frail all glories arc, 
. Theic tones ſhall ſpeak, inſcrib®d with pious care. 


It may not be amid to obſerve, that this date of his death is 
preſerved by ſeveral writers, who alſo inſorm us that he was 
then ſeventy-two. Some indeed have queſtioned it, becauſe of 

a piece entitled Cupid's Letter, printed with Chancer's Works, 
and dated in 1402; but that was written by Thomas Occleve 
his ſcholar, and was intended to do honour to his Works and 
memory. 'The Rey. Mr. Collier fixes his death in 1440, which 
was the 19 of Henry vl. and it fo Chaucer was but ten years 
old at the death of King Edward III. which contradicts all the 
records, and is in every reſpec a moſt glaring abſurdity, where- 
as the other date agrees with them cxa ay and therefore there 
can be no doubt of its truth, 
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princip!es,ascouldbeexpeRed; and as to his gratitude 
towards and affectian for his patronthe great Duke of 
Lancaſter, it ſtands in no need of apology. His con- 
duct in the laſt part af his liſe was full of prudence and 
that calm contempt for an ungrateful world which 
though it is caiy for a man of parts to conceive, yet to 
perſiſt in itisa very difficult taſæ. In private life he was a 
fine gentlenian, a learned writer, andanagrerablecom- 
panion. In his youth he was gay, and loved pleaſure, 
for which he might not only plead the uſual excuſes 
of his age and conſtitution, but the cuſtom alſo of the 
times, ſince he lived in the moſt gallant reign from 
the Conqueſt, Butin his maturer ſtate of life his man- 
ners altered, and his behaviour was modeſt and grave 
to a degree of exceſs, for which he was rallied by hjs 
patroneſs the Counteſs of Pembroke, who told him 
his abſence created more mirth than his converſation, 
for he was very baſhful and reſerved in company, not · 
withſtanding that life and ſpirit which appears in his 
writings. If we look upon him as an author, he may 
be truly ſtyled the Father of Engliſh Poerry, and per- 
haps the Prince of it, for except the unavoidable de- 
fects of language bis Works have fill all the beauties 
that can be wiſhed for or expected in'every kind of 
compoſition. He was not unacquainted with the an- 
cient rules of poetry, nor was he incapable of writing 
vp to them, as very clearly appears by The Knight's 
Tale, which, as Mr, Dryden very juſtly ſays, is a fi- 
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niſhed epick poem; but he did not always judge this 
exactneſs neceſſary, and perhaps he thought his ge- 
nius ſet him above thoſe reſtraints that ought to limit, 
becauſethey improve, the works of meaner poets. He 
wasdeeply verſed in moral and in natural philoſophy, 
andasperhapsnomanunderſtoodhumannaturebetter, 
ſo it may he truly ſaid that no writer in any language 
has either painted it with greater force, etcactneſs, or 
judgment. His reading was deep and extenſive, and 
his learning both ſpecious and ſolid; for he knew how 
to expoſe thoſe parts of it to view that are moſt apt to 
attract publick applauſe, and yet leave a ſenſe con- 
cealed that might at once employ and ſatĩsfy the moſt 
inquiſitive underſtandings. It would draw this article 
into too great a length ſhould we perſiſt in exhibiting 
every part of hisaccompliſhed character, and therefore 
we will in the notes give the beſt account we may of his 
merit in general as a poet in all the different kinds of 
writing by which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that ca- 
pacity ; and next we will give the reader thecleareſt 


+ By which he diftingui/hed bimſelf in that capacity. We 
may ſafely affirm that of Chaucer which can be hardly ſaid of 
any other general poet ancient or modern, that he excelled in 
all the different kinds of verſe in which he wrote. In his ſon- 
nets or love-ſongs, when he was but a very boy, there is not 
only fire and judgment, but great elegance of thought and 
neatneſs of compoſure. It is very true that he did not always 
Rand upon his own ground, but choſe rather to tranſlate from 
the Italian or French; yet he choſe his authors judiciouſly and 
uſed them freely; ſo that this, inſtead of ſinking, ſerves really 
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account we may of his largeſt work, peculiar in its 
kind, and as it was almoſt without example, ſu hi- 
to heighten his charakter. Tliat in the clepfack pbetiy he Mas 
a | complete; matter appears plainly by his Cumplaint of the 
Black Kuicht, the poco callee La belle aum Lays Mercy, and 
feveral of his ſongs. He was au excellent TAR poetry, 
having ſtudied that 'paſſion in all its tur and *ppearances 3 
aud Mr; Dryden prefers him upon that account to Ovid: Hit 
Troilus and Creicide is one of the moſt beguti tyl pogn)s. of that 
kind, in'whick love is curiouſly and naturally defcribed in its 
early appearance, its hopes and fears, its application, fruition, 
aud ucpair in diſappointment. How great a matter be was in 
ſatire we thall have occalion to thow in the next note ; but 
his great proficiency” in this did nor at all hinder his dif- 
chargiug hinfcif-maſt | happily in a far more difficult way uf 
writing, that of pancgyrick. The praiſes of Chaucer are caſy, 
natural, and delicate, fuch as muſt give equal pleaſure to the 
perſon commended- and to the peruſer, ant have always the 
tt us arr of a courtier bout the meannetb of a fia terer. Nis 
moral poems are grave and weight y, full of go 1enſe and of 
fne ſentiments.” Nr 4 word, he delerves all that is ſaid of him 
by Mr. Dryden, who was Tcarce'a detter poet than a critick ; 

t As heat um then a little upon this (uljeQ.* As he is the 
** father of Engliil: poetry, ſo I hald him in the ſame degree of 
© yeneration as the Grecians held Homer or tlie Romans Vir- 
« gilʒ lie is a perpetual fountain of good ſenſe, learned in all 
* {cjiences, and therefore ſpeaks properly on all ſubjeds: as he 
* knew-whattofay, ſo beknows-alſo when to len ve uff, a con- 
** tinence which is practiſed by few writers, and ſcarcely by 
** any of the Angicnis excepting Vu gu and Horace—Chauccr 
„ followed Nature every where, but vas never ſo buſd to go 
beyond het: and there is as great dine tence oi britg oc 
ta et uimit pc ta, if we may believe Catullus, as much as be- 
tv ixt a modeit behaviour and affetctation. The verſe of Ch. 
* I conizh is not harmonious to us, but it is like che eloquence 
of one whom 'acitus commends, it was auribtis tf ius tempo · 
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therto above the reach of imitation, 1 mean his porn 
terbury Tales “. 


« after him, thought it muſical, and it continues ſo even in our 
« judgment if compared with the numbers of Lydgate and 
* Gower his contemporaries. There is the rude ſweetneſs of a g 
s Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleaſing though not 
0 perfeR. It is true I cannot go ſo far as he who publiſhed 
« the laſt edition of him, for he would make us believe the 
fault is in our ears, and that there are really ten ſyllables in a 
« verſe where we find but nine; but this opinion is not worth 
* confuting ; it is ſo groſs and obvious an errour that common 
s ſenſe (which is a rule in every thing but matters of faithand 
« revelation) muſt convince the reader that equality of num- 
ders in every verſe which we call heroick was either not 
* known or not always practiſed in Chaucer's age: it were an 
« eaſy matter to produce ſome thouſands of his verſes which 
axe lame for want of half a foot, and ſometimes a whole one, 
% and which no pronunciation can make otherwiſe. We can 
only ſay that he lived in the infancy of our poetry, and that 
* nothing is brought to perfection at the firſt. We muſt be 
children before we grow men. There was an Ennius, and in 
s proceſs of time a Lucilius and a Lucretius, before Virgil and 
* Horace ; even after Chaucer there was a Spenſer, a Harring- 
* ton, a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were in being; and 
our numbers were in their nonage till theſe laſt appeared.” 
mean his Canterbury Tales. ] The ſcheme of this work is 
in every reſpe@ very extraordinary, and of ſo vaſt an extent 
that at firſt ſight one would be apt to pronounce it abſolutely 
impracticable, from a perſuaſion that it muſt ſurpaſs the powers 
of any ſingle mind to paint the different lineaments, and call 
out to view the various faculties, of every mind. The truth 
as well as the meaning of this ſentiment will beſt appear from 
a ſhort repreſentation of the Author's defign, which is this: 
Chaucer pretends, that intending to pay his devotions to the 
thrine of Thomas à Fecket, he fet up his horſe at the Tabard- 
inn in Southwark, that he found in the inn a number of pil- 
grims who ſeverally propoſed the fame journey, and that they 
L. iij 
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We hare already, in the courſe of his memoirs, 
ſpoken of moſt of his patrons, who were the greateſt 


all agreed to ſup together, and to ſet out the next morning on 
the lame party. The ſupper being finiſhed the landlord, a fcl- 
low of ſenfe aud drollery, conformable to his chatacter and call- 
ing, makes them no diſagreeable propnofal, that to divert them 
on their journey each of them ſhould be obliged to tell twofto- 
ries, one going, the other coming back, and that whoever in 
the judgment of the company ſhould ſucceed beit in this art of 
tale-telling, by way of recompenſe, at their return to his inn, 
ſhould be entiticd to a good ſupper at tbe common caft ; which 
propoſal aſſented tu he promiſes to be their governor and guide. 
At the entrance of the poem the charaQters of all the pilgrims 
are diſtinctly drawn, and a plan of the comedy, in which they 
ſtand for the Dramatis Per ſong. Beſides this every Hale has its 
Prologue, and a kind of Epilogue too, which ſerves by way of 
tranſition to the next; and to the honour of our Author de it 
ſpoken, ſo far as his plan is executed every part of it is perform - 
ed with cqual juftice and ſpirit, and above all the character of 
the Hoſt, who as as a kind of Chorus in the ancient drama, 
is mott admirably kept up, and the fame wit, ſpirit, and hu- 
mour, is preſerved through the whole journey that ftrikes and 
aſtonithes the reader ſo much at the very beginning, where the 
original character of this incomparable perſun is drawn at full 
length. A ſtronger argument in ſupport of this charactet of 
"The Canterbury Tales cannot well be brought than ariſes from 
the authority of three great poets who have judged them wor- 
thy df imitation and revival, I mean Spenſer, Dryden, and Pope, 
to whom we may add Hr. Betterton, who tranſlated many of 
the characters of Chaucer, and mult have been allowed to have 
been as fit a judge of them as any of the foregoing. But the rea- 
der will receive the fulleft ſatisfaQtion on this head from the 
critical remarks of Mr. Dryden, who as he perfectly underſtood 
ſo he has very freely given us his ſentiments on this maſterpiece 
of our Author's. ** He muſt,” ſays he, have been à man of a 
* moitwonderful comprehenſive nature, becauſe;as it has been 
0 truly obſerved ct hirn, he has taken into the compaſs of his 
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as well as ableſt men of thoſe tuues. The circle of his 


« Canterbury Tales the various manners and Rumours; as we 
« now call tliem, ot the whole Fug lich hation in his age: not a 
« lingle character has eleapedhim - Al hispugrims are ieverally 
* ditinguithed from eachother, and not only in their inclina - 
« tions but in their very plryſiognotmies and perſons. Baptiſta 
porta could not have deſcribed their natures better than by 
the marks which the poet gives them. The matter and man- 
« nex of their Tales, and of their telling, are ſo ſuited to their 
% different educations, humours, and eallings, that cachofthem 
« would be improper in any other neouth. Even the grave and 
ferious characters are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral ſorts of 
* oravity ; their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to their age, their 
* calling, and their breeding ; ſuch as ate becoming of them, 
and of therg only. Some of his perſons are vicious, and ſome 
* virtuous; ſome are unlearned, (or, as Ch. calls them) lewd, 
and ſome are learned. Even the ribaldry of the low charac- 
ters is different; the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, are ſe> 
vetal men, and diſtinguiſhed from each other as much as the 
% mincing Lady Prioreſs and the broad · ſpeaking gap-tovthed 
« Wife of Bath. But enough of this; there is ſuch a variety of 
game ſpringing up before me that I am diſtradted in my 
choice, and know not which to follow. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
according to the proverb, that here is God's plenty. We 
< have our forefathers and great · grandams all before us as 
they were in Chaucer's days; their general characters are 
<« {ill remaining in mankind, and even in England, tho' they 
are called by other names than thoſe of Monks and Friars, of 
« Chanons, and Lady-Abbefſes, and Nuns ; for mankind is ever 
* the ſame; and nothing loft out of nature, though every thing 
js altered. Boccace Hved in the ſame age with Chaucer, 
had the fame genius, and followed the ſame ſtudies; both 
* writ novels, and each of them cultivated his mother tongue. 
An the ſerious part of poetry the advantage is wholly on 
<-Chancer's ſide, for tho? the Engliſhman has borrowed many 
* tales from the Italian, yet it appears that thoſe of Boceace 
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diſpoſition made him as much beloved by his contem - 
poraries as he was admired both by them and by po- 
ſterity. He appears to have been uſeful to them in 
every manner that was in his power, and it was this 
diſpoſition, in all probability, that kept them fo firm 
to his intereſt while he was living, and taught them 
to have ſo high a reſpect for his memory after his de- 
ceaſe. It is no difficult thing to compile a lift of them 
from his writings, in which he has mentioned them 
with all the marks of kindneſs and eſteem poſſible, a 
circumſtance favourable to himſelf and to them, for 
in this poets have the advantage even of princes; the 
latter, how great ſoever, can confer only temporary 
benefits, but the former can beſtow immortality; and 
therefore princes themſelves have courted, not pers 
haps without political reaſons, the goodwill of theſe 
favourites of the Muſes ; but we are apt to ſuſpect their 
praiſes when applied to their patrons of high rank 
more than their commendations of private friends; 
the former is commonly dictated by the head, where- 
as the latter flows from the heart, and this conſidera- 


«© were not generally of his own making, but taken from au; 
** thors of former ages, and by him only modelled, ſo that what 
vas of invention in either of them may be judged equal. But 
© Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the tories 
„ which he has borrowed in his way of telling, though proſe 
+ allows more liberty of thought, and the expreſſion is more 
« eaſy when unconfined by numbers. Our countryman car- 
* rics weight, and yet wins the race at diſadvantage.“ 
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tion alone makes it reaſonable that we: ſhould ĩnſiſt 
more particularly bn thoſe whom our Author hasthus 


ponfrgned to fame but in order to ſpate che reader's 
time e ſhall mention only a very few of Chaucer's 


intimate friends and nnn bottom 71 


a 
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At the baztom of the page.] Amongſt the ear lieſt of Chau⸗ 
cer's friengs, and alſo du cHors of his fladics, were Nicholas of 
Lynne and John Some, both Carmelite monks, ayd extremely 
well verſed in mathematicat ſciences, the former more eſpe- 
Dally,wbolett behind Jim ſeveratlearnces books; and is com- 
mended by £6! and asbavingexcelled inattronemy all that went 
before him. We have before mentioped Ralph 1 Strode, who 
was doth a celebrated port and philoſopher of terton- college 
in Oxſid, kcreit ſeems our Author was whtuhatcly acqunint- 
ed with him, and had a great veneration for his abilities. It is 
A firange erfour which the author of the Ke of Chaucer pre- 
fixed to Mr: Urryꝰ's edition has fallen into with regard to strode, 
who, be ſays, was a great fullower of WickLie, which is ſo ſar 
from being true that he was one of the v armeft writers againſt 
Him, ſtr which he is heavily cenſured by Bale, and as bighly 
commended by Pitts. It is very probable that Wicklifte and 
Chaucer were very good friends, as they both Wed the emi- 
nence of their reſpeRive Nations to the ſame patron, John D. 
of Lancaſter. Sir u Gower, an eminent lawyer, poet, and 
philoſopher; was: alfo Chaucer's intimate companion, as ap- 
pears frorm both their writings; the former was blind before 
the latter died, and: ſurvived him only” two years; But Tho- 
mas Ocdlere, or Huckliffe, a very ingenious nan and a cele- 
vrated Writer, was a great favourite of buy Author's, aud imiĩ- 
tated hirn in his manner of writing. We are indebted to him 
for preterviug Chaueerꝰx picture hich he cauſed to be drawn, 
in his bock De Regime Principit, and wiveh he dedicated to 
King Henry v. and it is very ee ident from the verits which te- 
Fer to that piel re that Chaucer had been a long Hme dead be- 
fore he compeſed that work. Another ſeliolar of bis was the 
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That general applauſe with which his writings 
were received in his lifetime, and the high honours 
that were paid him by ſuch as took a pride in ſtyling 
themſelves his diſciples after his death, ſtamped ſuch 
u mark of authority upon his Works as ſaved at leaſt 
the greateſt part of them from that oblivion which 
has covered the performances even of the moſt cele- 
brated authors of his time. In ſpite of that ſpirit of 
envy which his free and ſevere ſatires excited in the 
clergy, in ſpite of his own Retraction, (whether ge- 
nuine or fictitious is uncertain) in ſpite of that autho- 
rity which the church afterwards acquired, not of 
cenſuring only but of condemning and prohibiting 
what books they pleaſed, his writings have eſcaped, 
and not barely eſcaped, but have been hcld in the 
greateſt honour, and tranſmitted to poſterity with 
ſuch care and circumſpection, and by the united la- 


famous John Lydgate, a monk of Bury, who celebrates our 
Author's memory and writings in many of his pieces, and who 
outlived him forty years. Schogan alſo, who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his ſarcaſtical wit, was a profeſſed admirer and imita- 
tor of Chaucer; but, as Leland obſerves, if Chaucer,who ſome- 
times ſtyles Gower his maſter, excelled him in the ſpirit and ele · 
gance of his verſes, Schogan, who acknowledged Chaucer for 
His maſter, was ſo far from doing the like that he feil much be- 
low him. Yet ſuch in all ages has been the proneneſs of man- 
kind to encourage even the coarſeſt kind of ſatire, that Scho- 
gan wanted not his admirers, how little ſoever he reſembled 
Chaucer. It is believed that he was perſonally acquainted with 
the celebrated Petrarch, but that he was perfectly maker of 
his writings and thoſe of Boccace is inconteſtable. 
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dours of ſo many eminent petfons, as will do laſting 
honour to his memory, and plainly prove that true 


genius, extenſive learning, and a ſree ſpirit, ate ca- 


pable of commanding reverence through all ages, and 
preſerving that tranſcendent eſteem which is and 
ee to be the * reward * merit *. 


2 * And _ to be the — reward of fuperiour 3 it 
muſt be allowed by all who are proper judges that the excel- 
lence attributed to Chaucer*s writings by ſuch poets as came 
neareſt his on times did not ariſe in any degree either from 


cuſtom or complaiſance, but, on the contrary, was equally 


well founded in reaſon and on matter of fact; ſo that if we 
examine the ſentiments we ſhall find them more noble, ſhall 
diſcover a greater compaſs in his learning, and above all an 
harmonious ſweetneſs in his verſe, far beyond any thing that 
i to be met with in any poetical compolitions for a whole cen - 
tury after his time. This is very candidly acknowledged by a 
Rranger, who had as good a right as any to diſpute it, I mean 
that excellent old poet of Scotland, Gawin Douglas Bithop of 
Dunkeld. Hadeed Chaucer's reputation was as well eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland as in England, and 1 will take upon me to ſay that, 
he was as much the Father of Poetry in that country as in this. 
It would render this note tedious to attempt giving a detail of 
the ſeveral printededitionsof ourAuthor's Works; it ill be ſuf- 
fictent to reſer the reader to the contents of this vol. where this 
may be ſound. Caxton. the Father ofEngliſh Printers, firſt printed 
many of Chaucer's Works, and printed them ſeveral times. In 
the reign of Hen. VIII. William Botteville, alias Thynne, Eſq. 
was the editor of a new edition of Chaucer, which in a very 
elegant diſcourte he addreſſed to King Hen. VIII. In the ſame 
reign the induſtrious and learned Leland was a ſtudious reader 
and a moſt zealous admirer of the Works of Chaucer, in whoſe 
honour he wrote not one only but three copies of commenda - 
tory verſes. The ſame tribute of praiſe was beſtowed upon 
our Author by that excellent writer and great judge of cle» 
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quali ficat ins Chaucer could entirely eſcape the ſuryoſ 
ſalſecriticka, neither Nauld it ha vebe en very much per- 
haps to his honour iſhe had, inaſmuch as all great poety 
ancient and modern have been ſo generally inſeſted 
by thefe cavillers that they ſcem to be the neceſſary at 
gance in all kind of writing, Roger Aſcham, to whom we may 
add Sir Philip Sidney, who very judiciorſly obſerves, that it 
was equzlly ſtrange to bim that Chaucer ſhould ſee ſo clearly 
im ſo nity a time, and that in brighter ages men ſhould ꝑd ſo 
finmblinyly after dum! About this time Mfc Speght; by the at- 
fiance of the indeftriousJotin Stowe, publ ſhed a new edition 
of our Authors Works, which were dedicated to Sir Robert 
Cecil, afterwards Fart of Saliſbury; and another til more 
complete edition was promiſed by Mr. Francis Thynne, which 
never appeared. We have mentioned the commendations gi- 
ren kim By the laborious John rox and the moſt learned 
Camden: we muſt add to theſe the numerous teſtimonies of. 
the immortal Spenſet, and the judicious apology: of the ſup- 
fed Tevities in Chancer's Works by Mr. Francis Beaumont. 
he celebrated Sir Henry Savite mentions him with the high- 
eſt teſpect; and the great Mr. Sauen has given us a noble ſpe 
cimen or that profound learning of which he was matter, in 
juſtifying an epithet of our Authors. Sir Francis Kynaſton of 
Otaly in Slropthire publiſhed the firſt and ſecond books of a 
Latin vetſton of FTronus and Creſeide, and completed his 
franflation of and notes upon the other three; and from ſome 
frpecimens that àre extant in the Gloſſary at the end of Mr. 
Urry's edition the Werd may well perceive how valuable a 
performance we are deprived of by the loſs or conceament of 
his manuſcript. It would be needleſs to ſwell this nete witty 
other pattieulart, but if ſome able hand would reſume the 
deſign of the late ingenious Mr. Ogle, and give us his Canter- 
bury Tales in modern Enplith, with a proper body of nutes, 
there is no doubt that it would meet with a favourable re- 
ception. 
1 


* 
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tendants of an exalred reputation; andʒ like theaſlaves 
in à Roman triumph, make unwillingly an addition 
to that glory they meant to ſhade. Thoſe who have 
attacked Chaucer have not pteſumed to que ſſion his 
wit, for of this perhaps no writer of our riation:ever 
had more; neither have they diſputed his poeticul a- 
biliries, Which certainly ſet his ow-wlevebwith: the 
greateſt names in antiquity ; nor have they dated to 
throw any aſperſion on his learting, the entent of 
which is not greater than the maſterly degt ee of pro- 
priety with which it is every where applied: but the 
point to which they object is his changing, debaſing, 
or corrupting, our langusge, by introducing foreign 
words, as if the worth of all languages did not; ariſe 
from their being thus enlarged and componnded, or 
as if Chancer could have hurt the jargon of his time, 
which was not either Saxon, Norman, or French, but 
a mixture of all, by introducing words derived from 
theſweeteſtandſmoctheſtlanguagethen uſedthrough- 
out Europe, | mean the Provencal. It is however juſt 
to obſerve that this reflection never made any great 
impreſſion, and that with the beſt and moſt elegant 
vrriters in our tongue Chaucer paſſes not only for a 
great improver, but ſor the vety Father and Founder 
of it; and it is not a little to his honour that amongſt 
thoſe who are of this opinion we may reckon one of 
the ſoundeſt of our criticks, and one of the correcteſt 
writers in our language. So wide the difference is be- 
Felume J. F 
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tween the narrow notions of falſe wits and the fair 
and candid judgments that are given. by the true 

We cannot cloſe this life better than by giving a 
ſuccinct detail ofour Author's family, or, to ſpeak 
with greater propriety; of his eldeſt ſon; for as to his 
ſecond ſon 1 ewis we have to account in what ſtation 
he lived, or where he died; but asto Thomas Chavcer, 
the office of Chief Butler to the King, granted to him 
in the laſt year of Richard II. was afterwards given 
him for life by letters patents from King Henry IV. 
and confirmed by Henry VL In the ad year of Henry 
IV. we ſind him Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
Sheriff of Oxfordſhire and of Berkſhire, and Conſtable 


And the fair and candid judgments that are given by the 
erue.} The firtt writer that ventured to fall upon our Author 
was himſelf more than half a foreigner, and very tar from being 
correct with reſpe to ſentiment or ſtyle. His very charge in 
the preſent caſe will prove what I have advanced: The poet, 
* Geoffrcy Chaucer,” ſays he, writing his poeſies in Englith, 
is of ſome called the firſt illuminator of the Englith tongue. 
Of their opinion I am not, though Ireverence Chaucer as an 
excellent poet for his time. He was indeed a great mingler 
of Englith with French, unto which language (belike for 
* that he was deſcended of French or rather Waloon race) he 
carried a great atſection.“ But Dr, Skinner, in a very elegant 
Latin ſtyle, has attacked our Author with much more ſpirit aud 
force; | thallgivehis words in Englih: The poetChaucerſet the 
« worſt example, ho by bringing whole ſhoals of French words 
into our language, which was but too much adulterated be - 
fore through the effects of the Norman conqueſt, deprived 
„it almoſt wholly of its native grace and ſplendour, laying on 
paint over its pure complexion, and for a beautiful face ſub» 
« {tzuicd a downright maſk.” 
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of Wallingford:Caftle and of: Knareſborough-Caſtle 
during life. In the 4th year of the ſame reign the 
King directed an order to him, as Chief Butler, to 
deliver one hundred tons of wine to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Inthe'6th year of the ſame prince he was ſent 


Ambaſſador into France; and the year following he 


went beyond the ſeas, joined in commillion with the 
King'sbrotherandGeofireyChaucer'snephew, Henry 


Beaufort Biſhopof Wincheſter. ln the gth year of the 


ſame reign, on Tueſday the za th of October, the Com- 
mons preſented him their Speaker, as they did like - 
wiſe in the Lith year, on Wedneſday the adth of Ja- 
nuary. In the Izth yar of that reign Queen Jane 
granted to him, for his good ſervice, the manors of 
Woodſtock, Hannebrough, Wotton, and Stantesfield, 
during life; and in the t 3th year, on the 5th of No- 
vember, he was again preſented Speaker, as he was in 
the 2d of Henry V. on Wedneſday the ſecond day of 
parliament; and in the ſame year he was ſent by the 
King, in joint commiſſion with Hugh Mortimer, to 
treat of a marriage with Catharine daughter to the 
Duke of Burgundy. He was likewiſe Ambaſſador in 
the th and 6th years of the ſame reign with Walter 
Hungerford, Steward of the Houſchold, in the ſame 
affair; and again in the 6th year of the ſame reign be 
was Ambaſſador ſor peace with France; and he paſſed 
through ſeveral other publick ſtations, as appears by 
records. He teſided chiefly at Ewelm in Oxfordſhire, 
F ij 
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which came to him by marriage, and; there he died on 
the 28th of April tu ga, and was buried in that pariſh 
churchuudera black marbletomb. By bis wife Maud, 
or Matilda, who fur yived him two-years, he had one 
daughter named Alice, who was thizee married, firſt 
to Sir John Philips Knight, and aſterwards to Thomas 
Montacute Earl uf Saliſbury, Who dying left her very 
rich. Her third huſband was the famous William de 
la Pole, Earl and afterwards Duke of Suffolk, wha 
vas firſt ſecretly matried to the Counteſs of Hainault, 
by whom he had ane daughter, but procuring a dir 
vorce from her he married this Alice, hy whom he 
had'one-fop, John Duke of Suffalk. Duke William 
lived chiefly at Dunnington and Ewelm, at the ſirſt 
of which Stowe ſays he built an haſpital: but he ſeems 
to miſtake it for that founded by Adderbury, as be- 
fore mentioned, for Dugdale takes no notice of any 
other, but at Eweim he founded ane called God's 
Houfe. He was an inſtance of the danger of a priuce's 
favour, and the envy that attends it; for influencing 
the notions and the will of his maſter Henry VI. too 
much, and abuſing the power he had over that caly 
prince, he enraged the Commons to that degree that 
nothing leſs than his baniſhment could appeaſe them, 
which being agreed to the Vorkiſts, fearful of his re- 
turn, ſeized him on his paſſage in Dover- road, and 
cut off. his head upon the ſide of a cock-hoat, and his 
body was buried at the Charter- Houſe at Hull. The 
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Ducheſs ſurvived him ſeveral years, and after an ho- 
nourable life died at Ewelm in the year 1475. Their 
ſon John had iſſue, according to Leland, John Earl 
of Lincoln, Edmund afterwards Duke of Suffolk, Ri- 
chard, William, and a fifth fon, who was a ſcholar in 
Gonvil-Hall in Cambridge. Edmund de la Pole, the 
laſt of that name Duke of Suffolk, for being in trea- 
ſon againſt Henry VII. for which he had been once 
pardoned, forfeited his life to the crown, and was be- 
headed in the th year of that king's reign, whereby 
the eſtates which Chaucer's family was poſſeſſed of 
came to the crown, and particulerly the hoſpital of 
Ewelm, which was by King James l. beſtowed on the 
Phyſick Profeſſor at Oxford, who is always maſter 
thereof in virtue of his office. 


4 
b 
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Je An Alfra® of the biftorical paſſages of the Ae of 
| Chaucer, from Tyrw@wbitt's edit. 1775. 


Tue birthof Chaucerin 1328 has been ſettled, l ſup- 
poſe, from ſome inſct iption on his tombſtonc, ſigni- 
fying that he died in 1400 at the age of ſeventy- two. 
Of his birth itſelf we have no memorial, any more 
than of his parents (a). He calls himſelf a Lendepoir, 
or Londoner, in The Teſt. of L. b. i. fol. 325, and 
19 another paſſage, fol. 321, ſpeaksoſthe city of Lon- 
don as the place of his engendrure, 

We are more in the dark about the place of his edu- 
cation. In his Court of Love, ver. 912, he ſpeaks of 
himſeif under the name and character of Philoge- 
** net—of Cambridge, Clerk.“ This is by no means 
a deciſive proof that he was really educated at Cam- 
bridge, but it may be admitted, I think, as a ſtrong 


(a) Mr. Speght has referred to ſeveral records in which the 
name of Chaucer occurs. There is mention in the Menaft, 
Ang. vol. iii. p. 326, of a Johannes le Chauſer, civis Londoni- 
en/is, an. 1299, who may pottibly have been our poet's grand- 
father. Though Leland ſays that he was netiti loco natus, Mr. 
Speght informs us that © in the opinion of ſome heralds—he 
« deſcended not of any great houſe, which they gather by his 
„ armes.” I am inclined to believe the heralds rather than 
J.cland. The name of Chaucer is explained [Life of Ch. 
Urr.] to henify a ſhoemaker, but it rather means un fo;fcur de 
chaufes ou culottiert. Die. de Lacombe, v. Chaucier. Accor- 
ding to what is ſaid to be the old fpelling of it, Chaucg/r, it 
might be not improbably derived from Chaufecire, an office 
wliich ſtill ſubſiſts under the title of Chafewax, 
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argument that he was not educated at Oxford, as Le- 
land has ſuppoſed, without the ſhadow of a proof (5). 
The biographers however, iuſlead ol weighing one of 
theſe accounts againſt the other, have adopted both, 
and tell us very gravely that he was firſt at Cambridge, 
and aſter wards removed from thence to com ere 
ſtudies at Oxſord. x c 

it were to be wiſhed that Mr. 3 had given us 
the date of that record in the Inner Temple (which he 
fays a Mr. Buckley had ſcen) where ** Geffrey Chau- 
* cer was fined two ſhillings for beating a Franciſcan 
&« friarin Fleetſtreetꝰ (e). Leland has alſo told us that 
our Author ** callegia Leguleiorum frequentavit after his 


e The fingle circumſtance by which Leland has endea- 
voured to ſtrengthen his ſuppoſition that Chaucer was educa- 
ted at Oxford is another ſuppoſition that he was born in Ox- 
fordihire or Berkſhire : the latter has been ſhewn above to be 
falte. 

( Though this be but a blind Rory, it rather inelines me to 
believe that Chaucer was of the Inner Temple in the early 
part of his life before he went into the ſervice of Edward HE 
the circumſtance recorded is plainly a youthful ſally. On the 
contrary, Leland ſuppoſes his principal reſidence in the Inns of 
Court to have been after he had louriſhed in France, about 
the laſt years of Richard II. which is totally incredible. Indeed 
Leland, through his whole account of our Author, ſeems to 
have conſidered him as hving at leaſt twenty years later than 
he really did. He takes no notice of the beſt authenticated cir · 
cumſtances of Chaucer's life in the time of Edw. III. and he 
repreſents him as highly eſteemed by Henry IV. and bis, /on, 
gui de Galiz triumphavit. Henry v. was ee e 
of age when res died. 
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* travels in France, and perhaps before.” I muſt ob- 
{ſerve that theſe travels in France reſt entirely upon 


the authority of Leland, whoſe account is full of in · 
conſiſtencies. 


The firſt authentick ne which we have of 
Chaucer is the patent in Rymer, 41 E. III by which 
that king grants to him an annuity of 2c marks by 
the title of PYalettus nefler (d). He was then in the 
39th year of his age. How long he had ſerved the 
King inthat oranyother ſtation, and what particular 


(4) Our yeaman. Mr. Speght, who omits this grant, men- 
tions one of the ſame purport in the 45 Edward III. in which 
Chaucer is ſtyled Jalettus AHnpitii, which he tranſates—Crome 
of the palace. By this he finks our Author as much too low as 
another writer has raiſed him too high, by tranſlating the ſame 
words—Gentleman ot the King's Privy Chamber. [Lite of Cl, 
Urr.J Valet, cr yeoman, was the intermediate rank between 
ſquier and grome. See the note on ver. 101. Ste alſo the Will 
of Edward Duke of Vork, ap. Rymer, an. 1415, where his le- 
gacies to His menial ſervants are thus arranged a un eſ- 
cuier Ls. a [un] vadlet XX 5. a un garc Con. . .] & a un 
page VIs. VII I —Pacttrus is probably a corruption of vꝗſu - 
lettus, the diminutive of vafallus; hence this title was alſo gi- 
ven (not as a name of ſervice) to young men of the higheſt 
quality before they were knighted; 


Il ot un fiz de ſa mulier, 
Ki neit pas uncore chivaler, ä 
Valiet enleit ct bcaus ct gent Roman d'Ipamedon, 


So that if Edward III. as Mr. Speght ſays, did entitle Lau- 
* rence Haſtinꝑs Lord of Aburganey Tulectum mftrum,” 


I ſhould gueſs that the ſaid lord was not“ the king's grome, 


** page, or ſervant,” (as he ſuppoſcs) or his yecman, (as Chau- 
cer was) but his ward. 
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merits were rewarded: by this! royal bounty (e), are 
points equally ynknown- 17 uni. 441 49 SHO KY. * 


te 7 ould have been gd to ttave met with any ground 
for ſuppaſing that this mark of | rpyal:favour was. a reward of 
qur Author's poetical werits, Thgt Chaucer hag! before this 
tiine diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his poetical performances is al- 
wolt certain. I have mentioned a ſuſpicion Cu. on ver. 1920, 
that "Che Aſſemb. of Foules ailuuts tothe courtibip of Blanche 
of Lancaſter by John of Gaunt, who married her in 887 im! 
33 year of E. III.; ard perhaps The Complaint of the Blac . 
Knight might be written for Johivef Gaunt during the ſame 
cyuriikip. It. is Riil more probablg that his tranVagion gt Ihe 
oman de la Roſe, and his Froilus, were beth compoſed before 
„ en eta of which we are ſpeaking : but Ithink if the King 
hae really;patroniſed' Chaucer as.a poet we mutt have found 
ſume clear evidence of ſuch a connexion. If the one had been 
fond of verſes the other would certainly have given fim ſome 
eſpeelally as he might have exerted his genius in the praiſe 
ſo illuttrious a patron without any neceſſity of flattering. If 
we conlider further that a fow-years after the King appointed 
him to be Comptroller of the Cuitom of Wool, tc. inthe 
pert of London, with the following injunctien in his patent 
5% ſo tliat the ſaid Geifrey-write with his own Hand his rolls 
touching the fad oee, and continually reſide there, and 
do and execute all things pertaining to the ſaid office in his 
** own proper perſon, and nut by his ſubſtitute,” we ſhall 
probably be of opinion that his Majeſty was either totally in- 
ſenſible of our 'Anthor's poetical talents, or at leaſt had no. 
mind to encanrage lum in, the cultivation or exerciſe of chem. 
It ihauld ſeem that Eduard, though adorned with many royal 
and her dick virtues, had not the gitt of difcerning and patro ; 
niſing a great poet, a gift which, like that of genuine poetry, 
(if we may believe one who, perhaps {poke ſceſinꝑly upon the 
ſubje&) is only beſtowed on the choſen tew by the peculiar ta» 
vour of Heaven; . 55 5 y 
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K neqne enim, niſi carus ah ortu Ie] 
Þiis ſuperis, potcrit maguo faviſle poet. Mt. Manſugs 


* 
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From this time we ſind frequent mention of him in 
various publick inſtruments. In the 46 E. III. (op 
Nymer] the King appoints him Envoy (with two o- 
thers) to Genoa, by the title of Scutifer nofler (F). In 
the 48 E. III. he has a grant for life of a pitcher of 
wine daily [ap. Rymer] and in the ſame year a grant, 
during pleaſure, of the office of Comptroller of the 
Cuſtom of Wools, Nc. in the port of London ibid.] 
In the 49 E. Ill, the King grants to him the Ward- 
ſhip of Sir Edmond Staplegate's heir [mſl: Rymer, 
E. III. vol. xi. n. 12.] for which he received 1040. 
(ibid. R. II. vol. i. n. 16. ] and in the next year ſome 
forfeited wool to the value of 717. 4. 6d. [Life of 
Ch, Urr.] In the laſt year of Edw. III. he was ſent 


1 obſerve,however,that notwithſtanding the petrifying quality 
with which theſe cuſtomhouſe accounts might be expected to 
operate upon Chaucer's genius he probably wrote his Houſe 
of Fame while he was in that office.: I gather this from b. ii. 
ver. 144, where the Eagle ſays to him 


For when thy labour al Cone is, 
And haſt made all thy rekenynge, 
In ſtede of reſt and of newe thynges , 
_ Thou goeſt home to thyne houſe anone, c. 


our ſquier ; ſo that in the courſe of theſe five years our 
Aut hor had been promoted from the rank of yeoman to that of 
ſquier, attendant upon the King. Scntifer and armiger, Lat. 
are ſynonymous terms for the French ſcuier. The biogra- 
phers thinking, I ſuppoſe, the title of Squier too vulgar, have 
changed it into Shieldbearer, as if Chaucer had the ſpecial of- 
fice of carrying the King's thield. Some obſervations have 
been made upon this, appointment of Chaucer as Envoy to 
Genoa in The Diſcourte, Ec. n. 20. 
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to France with Sir Guichard D'Angle/and Richard 
Stan, (ur Sturry] to treat of a marriage between the 
Prince of; Wales, Richard, and a daughter af the 
French king [Froiffart, vol. i. chap. 325] +... 
In the next year, 1 R. II. his annuity of 20 marks 
was confirmed to him, and another annuity of 20 
marks was granted to him in lieu of the pitcher of 
wine daily. ¶ See the licenſe to ſurrender theſe grants 
in the Life of Ch. Urr.] It is probable too that he was 
confirmed in his oſſice of Comptroller, though the in- 
ſtrument has not been produced (g). In the It of 
R. II. he had the King's licenſe to ſurrender his two 
grants 0 20 marks each in favour of John Ws (5). 


'z) This is probable I think, becauſe Chaucer in his Teſta- 
ment of Love frequently alludes to his loſs of office as one of 
the greateſt misfortunes brought upon him by his meddling in 
thoſe diſturbances which happened in the city of London in 
the 7 of K. II. When he fled to avoid being examined in re- 
lation to theſe diſturbances (as he ſays, Teſt. of L. 7ol. 329, b.] 
he was probably ſuperſeded in his office. 

(hb) This licenſe reciting the two grants is printed in the 
Life of Ch. Urr. and the author of that life has obſeryed that 
this furrender was probably occaſioned by our Author's di- 
freſſed circumſtances. Either he defpaired of procuring pay- 
ment of his penſions, or perhaps wanted to raiſe 2 ſum of 
ready money. "The ſame writer has extracted from The Tet, 
of Love almoſt all that is now to be known of the bifory 
of this difireſs, which he afcribes very truly to Chaucer*s un- 
fortunate engagements with that party in the city of Lon- 
don of which John of Northampton was at the head. What 
the real deſigns of that party were, and how a trifling eity- 
riot, as it ſeems to have been, came to be treated as a rebels 
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lathe 13 of RI. he appeure to have been-Clerk of 


the Works at Weſtminſter, & and in the following 
year at Windſor (7). ln the 1) R. Il. the King grant - 


lion, are points of great obſcutity. There is gnod ground to 
believe tlia t Northampton was cohnected (with the Duke of 
Lancalter. At his trial, in Auguſt 1 384, be contended that he 
ought not to be tried in the abſence of his lord the Duke: 
s verbo,“ ſays Waifinghatn, p. 310. * fuſcitavit ſuſpicib⸗ 
nern finiftram tam vulgi quam procerum contra Ducem.?? 
He was condemned however to perpctual: impriſonment, in 
which he remained till July 1390, when according to the 
Monk of Eveſham, p. 22, * adinftantiam Ducis Lancaſtriæ, 
johannes Northampton et ſocii ſui nupet de Londoniis 
* banniti, reſtituti ſunt ad priſtinas libertates,“ the judgment 
againſt him was reverſed in parliament the next year, Roc. 
Harl. 14 R. II. n. 36, and he was reitored to his lands, c. 
the year ſollowing, Rot. Parl. 15 R. II. n. 33. This connexion 
of Northampton with the Duke of: Lancaſter will account for 
the part which Chaucer appears to have taken in this unhappy 
alair.. He was very carly attached to that duke, and was at 
this time married to a ter of Catharine Swynford the Duke's 
miſtreſs ; and it is 0biervable that the firft mark of royal fa- 
your which he received after his diſtteſſes was beſtowed upon 
him at the ſame time that Northampton received his pardon, 
and probably through the ſame mediation. 2 
(i Sce Tauner”s Bib. Brit. v. Chaucer, n. e. It may juſtly be 
doubted whether theſe two offices together indemnified our 
Author for the 1: of his former office in the Cuftoms ; that 
was probably a very lucrative one. He coraplains of“ being 
«© berafte.out of dignitic of office, in which he made gatheringe 
— of: worldly godes ;” and in another place he ſpeaks of himſelf 
as * once glorious in worldly welefulneſſe, and having ſuche 
* godes in welthe as makca men riche.” [ Teſt. of Love, 
fol. 326, a. b.] But that he ſhould ever have been poſſeſſed of 
lands and revenues to the yearly value almoſt of a thouſand 
unds (according to the tradition repeated ty Mr. Speght) 
quite incredible. 
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edto him anew annuity of 201, ſap. R.] (); in the 
a1 his protection for two years [ibid. and in the 
22 a pipe of wine annually [ibid.] In the next year, 
the i H. IV. his two grants of the annuity of 207, and 
of the pipe of wine, were confirmed to him {mſl. 
Rymer, H. IV. vol. i. n. 27,] and at the ſame time he 
had an additional grant of an annuity of 40 marks, 
(ibid. n. 15. ] He died, according to the inſcription 
on his tombſtone, in the beginning of the 2 H. 1 
on the 25th of Oct. 1400. 

"Theſe 1 think are the principal facts i in Chaucer's 
life which are atteſted by authentick evidences (/), 


If Chaucer was ever poſſeſſed of Dunnimgton-Caſtle in 
Berkihire, (as his biographers ſuppoſe he was) he muſt have 
purchaſed it about this time, for it appears to have been in 
the pofleſhon of Sir Richard Adderbury in the 16th year of 
Rich. II. Monat. Aug. ii. 474. We have no proof of any ſuch 
purchaſe, and the fituation of his ailairs makes it highly im- 
probable. The tradition which Mr. Evelyn mentions in his 
Sylva, of an oak in Dunnington-park called Chaucer's oak, 
may be ſufficiently accounted for without ſuppoſing that it 
was planted by Chaucer himſelf, as the Caſtle was undoubtedly 
in the hands of Thomas Chaucer for many years. 

(Y It appears further from the Exitus, Paſeb. 4 K. IL Ct. 
Rymer, R. II. vol. ii. n. 3,] that Chaucer, on the 24 May 1381, 
received at the Exchequer a half year's payment of luis own: - 
two annuities of 20 marks each, and alſo a half year's payment 
of an annuity of 10 marks, granted by E. III. and confirmed 
by R. II. to his wife Philippa. nuper uni domicellarum Phi- 
*« lippz, nuper Reginæ Anglia.“ The title given to her of- 
micella proves that the was unmarried at the time of her being 
in the Queen's ſervice. There is a patent in Rymer, 43 E. M. 
by which the King, about four n after Queen 1 
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Rrit nis r. PASSAGES IN ER or CHAUCER, 
Wie learn from himſclf, in his Treatiſe on the Aſtro»? 


labe, that he had a fon called Lewis, who was ten 


ain 2: 
death, grants annuities to nine of her domicelle, vis. to four 
of them 10 marks, fo two 5 pounds, and to three 5 marks. 
One of them is called Philippa Pykard, and might very well be 
ſuppoſed to be the lady whom Chaucer afterwards married, if 
ir were not for two objecQions , 2. that the annuity granted to 
ber is'only 5 phunds, whereas Chaucer's wife appears by this 
record to have had one of 16 marks; and, 2: that the hiflori- 
ans; though they own themſclves totally ignorant of the Chri- 
ſian name of Chaucer's wiſe, are all agreed that her ſurname 
was Rouet, the ſame with that of her fathee and eldeft fiftes 
Catharme Swyntord. The fift objection might be got over 
by ſuppoling that her annuity, though at firſt only 5 pounds, 
Was increaſed (perhaps upon her marriage with Chaucer) to 
ro marks. As to the other point, it is not impoftible that the 
tather and the eldeſt ſiſter, who was bis heireſs, [Ser pat. 13. 
H. IV. p. 1. m. 35, apud Rymer] might bear the name of de 
Rouet (or de Roelt, as it is in the pat. 13 H. IV. juſt quoted) 
from ſome eſtate in their poſſeſſion, and yet the younger titter 
might be called by the family-name of Ppkard.—— If the re- 
cores of payments at the Exchequer for the eleven years pre- 
ceding 1381 are fill in being they may enable us to clear up 
theſe doubts, and alſo perhaps to aſcertain very nearly the time 
of Chaucer's mari iage, as they will probably thew when he be- 
tan to receive his wite's annuity. It this laſt point were aſcer- 
tained we thould know better what to think of the relation of 
Thomas Chaucer toour Author. Mr. Speght informs us © that 
«+ ſome held opinion that Thomas Chaucer was not the ſonne 
« of Geftrey 7? and there are certainly many circumſtances 
which might incline us to that opinion: I was in hopes of meet- 
ing with ſome light upon this ſubje& in a poem which Lyd- 
gate is ſaid to have written, entitled A Complaint upon the 
departure cf Thomas Chaucer into France upon the Kynge's 


„ Amballate,” A poem with this title is extant in mY. Harl. 


367, 33, in the handwriting of J. Stowe, but upon infpettion 
Hound it to be a mere love-ballad, without the leaft imagi- 
nabhle refer ce to Thornas Chaucer, 
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years of age in 139 f. It is the only eireumſtance, as 
I recolle&, relating to his family of which he has in- 
formed us. A few other hiſtorical partiewarsrelating 
to himſelf, which may he collected from his writings, 
have heen taken notice of already; and perhaps a 
more attentive examination of his Works might fur · 
niſh a few more, We mult be cautiqus however, in 
ſuch an examination, of ſuppoſing alluſions which 
Chaucer never intended, or of arguing from pieces 
whieh he never wrote as if they were his. We mult 
not infer, from his repeated commendations of the 
daiſy : flower, that he was ſpecially favoured by Mar- 
garct Counteſs af Pembroke (); and till leſs ſhould 


m) Lean find no other foundation for this notion; Mr. 
Speght, who firſt ſtarted it, ſays that © it may appeare in di- 
vers treatiſes by him written, as in the Prologue of the 
Legend uf Good Women under the name of the Dayfic, and 
«© ſikewife in a ballad beginning, Ia the ſeaſon of Fewer ier ? 
The ballad is among the additions made hy J. Stowe to Chau- 
cer's Works in 1561, and, like the greateit part af thoſe addi- 
tions, is of wery duviour authzority, to uſe the gentleit terms: 
Hut ſuppoſing it genuine, there is nothing in it to make us 
believe that it had any reference tu the Counteſs of Pembroke. 
That its commendations of the daiſy ought not to weigh 
with us is very plain frem the other piece cited by Mr. Speght; 
for The Legende of Good Women, in which he imagines the 
Lady Margaret to be honoured under the name of the Daiſy, 
was certain'y not written till at leaſt twelve years after that 
lady's death. (8e The Difcourſe, c. n. 3, for the date of 
The Legende. The Counteſs Margaret muſt Rave died not 
later than 1370, as the earl's ſon by his ſecond wife Anne was 
about niuetcen years of age when he was killed in a tourng- 
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we ſet him down as a follotver of Alain Chartier (a); 
becauſe hiseditorshave falſely aſcribed to him a tranſ- 
lation of one of Alain's poems. 


ment E 1391. Hollinſted. p. 471. ] It is poſſible that le dit de 
ta fleur de lis et de la Marguerite, by Guillaume de Machaut, 
[Acad. des Infc. t. xx. p. 3S1,] and the Dittie de la four de la 
Margheriue by Froiſſart, [ibid. t. x. p. 669,] (neither of which 
had the leaſt relation to the Counteſs of Pembroke) might fur - 
niſh us with the true key to thoſe myſtical compliments which 
our poet has paid to the daiſy-flower. 

(n) Leland was the firſt author of this ſtory, which is totally 
inconſiſtent with chronology. The time of Alain's birth has 
not been ſettled with preciſion, but he was certainly living 
near 40 years aſter Chaucer's death, which makes it morally 
impoſlible that the latter ſhould have fofowed him in his at- 
tempts to polith his native language. Inſtead therefore of ſup- 
poſing, from the tranſlation of La belle Dame ſans Mercie, 
that Chaucer imitated Alain Chartier, we thould rather con- 
clude that he was not the author of that tranſlation, which 
indeed in mf. Harl. 372 is expreſaly attributed to a Sir Richard 
Ros. — I will juſt take notice of another opinion, (which has 
been propagated upon as little foundation) that Chaucer imi- 
zated the Provencal poets. Mr. Rymer, who I believe firſt made 
the diſcovery, ſpeaks only of his having borrowed from their 


language, [View of Trag. p. 70,] but Mr. Dryden found out 


that he compeſed after their manner, particularly his tale of 
The Flower and the Leaf, [ Pref. to Fables.) Mr. Warton alſo 
thinks that The Houſe of Fame was originally a Provencat 
compoſition, Hif. of Eng. Po. p. 389, 458.—How far Chau- 
cer's language was borrowed has been conſidered already in 
the Eſſay, c. part i. 1 will only add here that I have not 
obſerved in any of his writings a fingle phrafe or word which 
has the leaft appearance of having been fercbed by him from 
the ſouth of the Loire. With reſpect to the manner and matter 
of his compoſitions, till ſome clear inſtance of imitation be pro- 
duced I thall be flow to believe that in either he ever copied 
the poets of Provence, with whoſe works I apprehend he had 
very little if any acquaiatance. 


_ PREFACE * EST ER 6] 
To Mr. Tyrwhitt's edition of The Canterbury Tales, 


Tur firſt object of this publication was to give the 
text of The Canterbury Tales as correct as the mfl. 
within the reach of the editor would enable him to 
make it. 33 

The account of former editions in the Appendix 
to this Preface (A) will ſnew that this object had 
kitherto been either entireiy neglected, or at leaſt 
very imperfectiy purſued”: the editor therefore has 
proceeded as if his Author had never been publiſhed 
before : he has formed the text throughout from the 
mfl, and has paid little regard to the readings of a 
edition except the two by Caxton, each of whi 
may now be conſidered as a manuſcript. A liſt of 
the mft. collated or conſulted upon this oecaſion is 
ſabjoined (B). 5 

In order to make the proper uſe of theſe mfl. ts 
unravel the confuſions of their orthography, and to 
judge between a great number of various readings, 
it was neceflary to inquire into the tate of our lan- 
guage and verſification at the time when Chaucer 
wrote, and alſo, as much as was poſſible, into the 
peculiarities of his ſtyle and manner of eompoſition; 
nor was it leſs neceſſary to examine with ſome atten · 
tion the work now intended to be republiſhed, to 
draw a line between the imperſections which may be 
ſuppoſed to have been left in it by che Author, and 
thoſe which have crept into it ſinee, to diſtinguiſn 
the parts where the Author appears as an inventor 
from thoſe where he is merely a tranſlator or imita- 
tor, and throughout the whole to trace his alluſions 
to a variety of forgotten books and obſolete cuſtoms. 
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As a certain degree of information upon all theſe 
points will be found to be neceſſary even for the 
reading of The Canterbury Tales with intelligence 
and ſatis faction, the editor hopes he ſhall be excuſed 
for ſuppoſing that the majority of his readers will not 
be diſpleaſed with his attempt to ſhorten at leaſt the 
labour of their inquiries, by laying before them ſuch 
parts of the reſult of his own reſearches as he judges 
will be molt conducive to that purpoſe; he has there- 
fore added to the text, 1. An Eſſay on the Language 
and Verſification of Chaucer *; 2. An Introductory 
Diſcourſe to The Canterbury Tales; and, 3. Notes, 
into which he has thrown an account of the moſt ma- 
terial various readings, illuſtrations of particular paſ- 
ſages, and explanations of the moſt uncommon words 
and phraſes, eſpecially ſuch as are omitted or ill ex- 
plained in the Gloſſary to Urry's edition. 

He had once an intention of adding a gloſſary and 
a life of Chaucer; from the former of theſe under- 
takings he was deterred + by the bulk to which this 
publication had already ſwollen, and by the conſi- 
deration that a gloſſary adapted to a part only of 
Chaucer's writings mult neceſſarily be a very imper- 
fe wotk, the utility of which would by no means 


* In this Eſſay is contained a ſhort view of Engliſh poetry to 
the time of Chaucer, the trouble of compiling which the edi- 
tor might perhaps have ſaved himſelf if he had foreſeen that 
Mr. Warton's Hinory of Englith Poetry would have appeared 
fo foon. Both the Effay and the Introductory Diſcourſe were 
printed before Mr. Warton's book was publithed, which is 
mentioned not ſomuch to obviate any ſuſpicion of plagiariſm 
as to apologize for whatever deſects there may be in either of 
thoſe treatiſes from a want of the-lights which that learned 
and clegant writer has thrown upon all parts ofthis ſubjeR. 
t This Gloſſary has ſince been publithed. See vol. xiv. 
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be proportionable to the labour employed in compi- 
ling it. If this attempt to invite the attention of the 
publick to their too much neglected bard ſhould fo 
far ſucceed as to bring to light any ml. by the help of 
which, together with thoſe in the Bodleian and other 
libraries, the remainder of the writings of Chaucer 
might be reſtored to a tolerable degree of purity, a 
good gloſſary to the whole would be a moſt uſeful 
work, and indeed would anſwer all the purpoſes of 
a dictionary of our ancient language. 

With reſpect to a life of Chaucer he found, after 
a reaſonable waſte of time and pains in ſearching for 
materials, that he could add few fas to thoſe which 
have already appeared in ſeveral lives of that poet; 
and he was not diſpoſed either to repeat the com- 
ments and inventions by which former biographers 
have endeavoured to ſupply the deficiency of facts, 
or to ſubſtitute any of his own for the ſame lau- 
dable purpole : inſtead therefore of a formal life of 
his Author, which upon theſe principles muſt have 
been a very meagre narration, he has added to this 
Preface a ſhort Abſtract of the Hiſtorical Paſſages 
of the Life of Chaucer with remarks *, which may 
ſerve to ſeparate for the future thoſe paſſages from 
others which have nothing to recommend them to 
credit but the ſingle circumſtance of having been of- 
ten repeated. 


He will detain the reader no longer than juſt to 


deſire his indulgence for the errata which are ſpeci- 
fied in the annexed table: thoſe of the printer are 
diſtinguiſhed by Italicks; of the reſt the editor muſt 
take the ſhame to himſelf: they are owing partly to 
his having omitted to inſert the true readings in the 


# Sce this vol. page 66—76. 
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copy prepared for the pres, and partly to his having 
88 adopted ſome leſs authorized readings, 
and even conjectures, inſtead of the readings of the 
beſt mil. When the paſſages here pointed out are 
— corrected he does not recollect to have deviated from 
the mſſ. (except perhaps by adding the final = to a 
very few words) in any one inſtance of which the 
reader is not advertiſed in the notes. 


CE} 
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{ A) APPENDIX TO PRECEDING PREFACE. 
An account of former editions of The Canterbary Tales. 


Tar art of printing had been invented and exerci- 
ſed for a conſiderable time in moſt countries of Eu- 
rope before the art of criticiſm was called in to ſu- 
perintend and direct its operations; it is therefore 
much more to the honour of our meritorious country- 
man, William Caxton, that he choſe to make The 
Canterbury Tales one of the earlieſt productions of 
his preſs, than it can be to his diſcredit that he printed 
them very incorrectly. He probahly took the firſt mſ. 
that he could procure to print from, and it happened 
unluckily to be one of the worſt in all reſpects that 
he could poſſibly have met with. The very few co- 
pies of this edition which are now remaining (a) have 
no date, but Mr. Ames ſuppoſes it to have been 
printed in 1475 or 1476. 

It is ſtill more to the honour of Caxton that when 
he was informed of the imperfections of his edition 
he very readily undertook a ſecond, ** for to ſatisfy 
«© the Auctour, (as he ſays himſelf) “where as to- 
« fore by ygnoraunce be had erryd in hurtyng and dyf- 
% famyng his book.“ His whole account of this mat- 
ter, in the Preface to this ſecond edition, is fo clear 
and ingenuous that I ſhall inſert it below in his own 
words (56). This edition is alſo without date, except 


(a) The late Mr. Weſt was fo obliging as to lend me a com- 
plete copy of this edition, which is now, as I have heard, in the 
King's library. There is another complete copy in the library 
of Merton College, which is illuminated, and has a ruled line 
under every printed one, to give it the appearance, I ſuppoſe, 
of a mſ. Neither of thoſe books, though ſeemingly complete, 
has any preface or advertiſement. 

(b) Pref, to Caxton's 2d edit. from a copy in the library of 
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that the Preface informs us that it was printed ſix 
vears after the firſt. 


St. John 's Col. Oxford, p. Ames, De Whiche book I have 
**'dylygently overſen, arid duly examyned to the ende that it 
ye made accordyng unto his awen makyig; for I tynde many 
6 of ihe ſayd bnokes, whiche wryters have abrydgyd it, and 
6 many thynges left out, and in ſome Places have ſette certayn 
* vexlys chat he never made ne ſette in hys booke ; of whiche 
* hookes fo incorrete was one uroughte to me vl, yere paſſyd 
* whiche 1 ſuppoſed hail ben veray true and correcte, and ac- 
*cordyng to the fame I dyde do enprynte a certayn nomber 
4 of them, whyche anon were ſolde to many and dyverſe gen- 
* tiymen, of whom one gentyiman cam to me, and fayd that 
this book was not accordyng in many places unto the back 
© that Gefferey Chaucer had made; to whom 1 anſwered, 
that I had made it accordyng to my copye, and by me was 
„ nothyng added ne m nusthyd- Thenne he ſayd, he knewe 
„% hook wh che hys fader had and moche lovyd, that was 
«* very trewe, and ↄccordyng unto hys owen firſt boak by hym 
2 made ; and ſayd more, yf 1 wold enpry ute it agayn he wold 
et gete me the ſame book for a copye, how be it he wyſt well 
that hys fader old not gladly departe fro it. TO whom 1 
© fayd, in caasthat he coude gete me ſuche a book, trewe and 
* correcte, yet lwalg ones endeypyrs me to enprynte it agavn, 
for to ſatisfy the Auctour, where as tofore by ygnoraunce ! 
*<* erryq in hurtyng and dyffamynꝑ his book in dyverce places, 
in ſetting in ſuomme chynges that he never ſayd ne made, and 
eving out many thynges that he made, whyche ben requy- 
« ſite to be ſette in it. And thus we fyll at accord, and he full 
1 gentylly gate of hys fader the faid book, and delyvered it to 
me, by whiche I have corrected my baok, as heere after alie 
% aloage by the ayde of almighity god ſhal Howe. whom Ihym + 
„ bly beſeche, Vc -M. Lewis, in his Life of Caxton, p. 104, 
has publiſhed a minute account of the contents of this edition 
from a copy in the library of Magdalen College Cambridge, but 
without deciding whether it is the firſt or the ſegand edition 
it is undoubtedly the fecond, but the Preface is loft. There is 
an ynpericd copy of dus cation in the Muſeum, and another 
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Ames mentions an edition of Chaticer's Calter- 
bury Tales collected by Willlam Caxton, and printed 
by Wynken de Worde at Welttmeſtre in 1495, folio. 

e does not appear to have ſeen it himſelf, not have 
ever met with any other authority for its exittence; 
which however J do not mean to diſpute : if there 
was ſuch an edition we may be tolerably fare that it 
was only a copy of Caxton's, | 

This was certainly the caſe of both Pynſon's s edi- 
tions: he has prefixed to both the introductory part 
of Caxton's proheme to his. ſecond edition without 
the leaſt alteration. In what follows he ſays that he 
purpoſes to imprint his b6ok [in the firſt editien] 
© by a copy of the ſaid Maſter Caxton, and fin the 
ſecond] * by à copy of Willlam Caxton's imprints 
* ing” (c). That the copy mentioned in both theſe 

paſſages, by which Pynſon purpoſed to imprint, was 
— —— Caxton's ſecond edition, is evident from the 
ſlighteſt compariſon of the three bœoks. Pynſon's 
fir ſt edition has no date, but is ſuppoſed (upon good 
greunts I think) to have been printed not long al- 
ter 1497, the year of Caxton's death: his ſecond edi- 
tion (4) is dated in 1526, and was the firſt in which 


in the library of the Royal Society : both together would not 
make a complete one. 

(c) See the prohemies to Pynſon's 1 and ad edit. in the Pre- 
ſace to Urry's Chaucer. 'There is a complete copy of Pynſon's 
Tit edit. in the library of the Royal Society. 

(d) 1 venture to call this Pynfon's ad edit. thuugh Ames 
(from ſorne notes of Bagford) fpeaks of editions in 1520 and 
1522. He does not appear to have ſeen them himſeif. Mr. Weſt 
had a copy of the edition of 1526, in which the name of the 
printer and the date of the impreffion are regularly fet down 
at the end of Ihe Canterbury Fales; after that follow Truilus 
and Creſeide and The Beke of Fame, at the end of which laßt 
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a collection of ſome other pieces of Chaucer was add- 
ed to The Canterbury Tales. 

The next edition which I have been able to meet 
with was printed by Thomas Godfray in 1532. If 
this be not the very edition which Leland ſpeaks of 
as printed by Berthelette (e), with the aſſiſtance of 


is 2 note copied from Caxton's edition of the ſame book, with 
this addition, and here followeth another of his workes;“ 
but in Mr. Weſt's copy nothing followed. The writer of the 
Preface to ed. Urr. ſeems to have had the uſe of a copy of this 
edition in 1526, which contained ſome other pieces of Chau- 
cer's, and feveral by other hands. See the Pref. to ed. Urr. 

(e) I think it neceſſary to ſtate Leland's account of the edi- 
tions of Chaucer in his own wards, from Tanner's Bl. Br it. 
v. Chaucer. Non alienum meo erit inſtituto palam facere, Gus 
lielmum Caxodunum, hominem nec indiligentem nec indoctum, 
et quem conſtat primum Londini artem exercuiſſe typogra- 
phicam, Chauceri opera, quotquot vel — vel precibus 
comparare potuit, n unum volumen cclleg i. Vicit tamen Cax- 
odunicam editionem Bertboletus noſter opera Gulielnii Thynni, 
qui multo labore, ſedulitate, ac curà uſus in perquirendis ve- 
tuſtis exemplaribus, multa prime adjecit editioni. Sed nec in 
hac parte caruit Brianus Tucca, mihi familiaritate conjunctiſ- 
fimus, et Anglicz linguæ eloquentia mirificus, ſud. gloria, 
editain poſtremam impreſſionem prefatione elimatà, luculentà, 
eleganti. Sequar igitur codicem paucis abbinc annis impreſſum, 
et promiſſum adponam ſyllabon. He then gives a ſyllabus of the 
Works of Chaucer contamed in that; edition, as follows : Fa- 
bule Cantiane xxiv, quarum duz ſoluta oratione ſcriptæ; ſed 

etri Aratoris fabula, quæ communi doctorum concenſu 
Chaucero, tanquam vero parenti, attribuitur, in utraque edi- 
tione, quia malos ſacerdotum mores vehementer inctepavit, 
ſupreſſa eſt. De arte amandi, alias Romaunce of the Roſe, c. 
Before I make any remarks upon this account I muit obſerve 
that it was drawn up by Leland before the year 1540: this ap- 
pears ſrom his New-Yeat's-Gift to Henry VIII. in the xxxvii 
yeare of his raygne, (1 Jan. 1546,) in which he ſays .qxpreſs:x 
2 
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Mr. William Thynne, (as I rather ſuſpact it is) we 
may bo aſſured chat it was copied from that. Mr. 


that he had · ſpent the laſt fix years in travelling about the klug 


dom, * all bis other 'qccupations inter mitted,“ Cedit. 1745, 
p. 23. pretixed, to Leland's Itin. v. A.] ſo chat his book De #ir 


ris Illu ribus, which he peaks of as finiſhed in the fame piece, 


p. ai, muſt have been finiſhed before he ſet out upon his tra · 


vels. 1 will obterve too, by the way, that the biographers of 


Leland ſeem to have confounded theſe laſt fix years travels 

with his former travels in execution of the commiſſion granted 
to him by Henry VIII. to ſearch the libraries of monaſteries, 
colleges, W'e, That commiſſion was granted inthe year 1533. 
25 H. VI. buthow many years he ſpent in the execution of 
it. there, is nd authority. that I can find ſot determining with 
precition.-In-the account above - quoted Leland is certainly 
miſtaken in ſaying that Caxton c9//zfed the Works of Chau» 
cer into one blu. He printed two editions of The Canter- 
bury Tales by themſelves, as has been ſhewn above ; he alſo 
printed gᷣoethius, Troilus and Creſſida, and The Book of Fame, 
but each in a ſeparate volume, and ſome ſmaller pieces of 
Chaucer, intermixed with ſeveral of Lydgate, c. in another 
volume, of which che contents may be ſeen in Middleton's 
Diſfert. . 263, n. d; but it does not appear that he ever at · 
tempted to collect theſe ſeparate publications into one vo- 
lume.—Lgland is alſo inaccurate, at leaſt in repreſenting the 
edition by Thynne as coming next after that by Caxton, with- 
out taking any notice of the intermediate editions by Pynſon, 
and eſpecially that in 1526, in which, an attempt was really 
made to collect che Works of Chaucer into one volume. 
It may appear preſumptuous to go further, and to charge him 
with inaccuracy in his deſcription of that very edition by 
Thynne which he ſeems to have had before his eyes, but I am 


much inclinedto ſuiped (as I have intimated in the text) that 


the edition which he ſpeaks of as printed by Berthelette was 
really printed by Godſray, and that the Preface of Brianus 
Tucca (Sir Brian Tuke) which he commends ſo much, was 
nothing elſe but the prefatory addreſs or dedicatien to the 
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Thynne's Dedication to Henry VIII. ſtands at the 
head of it, and the greut number of Chaucer's Works, 


King, which is 'prefixed to Godſray's and other later edi- 
tions in the name of Mr. William Thynne. The miftake 
may not have been fo extravagant as it appears to be at 
fut. It is poſſible that Berthelette might de concerned in 
putting forth the edition of 1532 though it was printed 
by Godfray; and it is very probable that the Dedication, 
(which is in ſuch aftyle as I think very likely to becommend- 
ed 'by Leland) though ſtanding in the name' of My. William 
Thynne, was compoſed for him dy Sir Brian 'Tuke. Mr. 
'Thynne himſelf, Iapprehend,was rather a lover than a maſter 
of theſe ſtudies.— In ſupport of this ſuſpicion I obſerve firſt, 
that the ſyllabus which Leland has given of the contents of 
Berthelette's edition agrees exactly enough with the contents 
of the edition by Godfray, a few ſmall pieces only being omit- 
ted by him. Second, the date of Godfray's edition in 1532 
agrees per ſectiy with what Leland ſays of the edition in que- 
ſtion, (vis. that it was printed a few years before) and with 
the probable date of Mr. Thynne's edition, which appears to 
have been publiſhed not earlier than 15 30, and certainly not 
later than 15 32. It was not publithed earlier than'1 530, be- 
cauſe the French Grammar made by an Engliſhman, mention- 
ed in the Dedication, muſt mean, in all probability, L'eſclair- 
ciſe nent de la langue Francoiſe by John Palſgrave, the printing 
of which was finiſhed by John Hawkins 18 July 1530, and 
the privilege granted on the 2 September following. It was 
not later than 15 32, becauſe the Dedication appears in God- 
fray's edition of that year. Third, if Berthelette had printed 
Mr. Thynne's edit. 1531, (we will ſuppoſe) it is inconceivable 
that Godfray ſhould fet about another edition ſo immediately 
as to be able to publiſh it the very next year. Though the 
printers of that age had a very imperſect notion, I apprehend, 
of copyright at Common Law, they may be preſumed to have 
had always acertain common ſenſe which would reftrain them 
from undertaking a new impreſſion of a book while a con- 
fiderable number of copies of a former impreſſion remained 
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never before publiſhed, which appear in it, fully en- 
titles it to the commendations which have always 


unſold, whether theſe copies belonged to themſelves or ta 
others. Beſides, Godfray's edition has no appearance ofa haſty 
piratical impreſſion}; it is upon a fine paper, and the types and 
preſs-work are remarkably neat andelegant. Fourth. I thinkwwe, 
have Berthelette's own authority for believing that he did not 
print Mr. Thynne's edit. of Chaucer. In the Preface to Gowez's 
Confeſſio Amantis, which he publiſhed in this very year 1532, 
after having mentioned Troilus and Creſeide, he goes on thus; 
„The whiche noble warke, and many other of the ſayde 
„ Chauſer's that never were before imprinted, and thoſe that 
« yery fewe men knewe and fewer hadde them, be now of late 
« put forthe together in a fayre volume.” There can be no 
doubt that in this paſſage he refers to Mr. Thynne's edit. and 
if he had printed it himſelf I think he would certainly have 
claimed the honour of it. At the ſame time the favourable 
manner in which he ſpeaks of it, would lead one to imagine 
(as has been ſuggeſted above) that he had ſome concern in it. 
— Upon the whole, therefore, I am perſuaded that the edit. 
by Godfray in 15 32 is the edition which Leland (peaks of as 
printed by Berthelette. I have given above what I conjecture 
to have been the probable grounds of his miflake. But indeed 
when we recolleQ the hurry in which this work of Leland mult 
have been compiled, and that it was left by him unfinithed, we 
need not ſeek for any other cauſes of the inaccuracies with which 
it abounds, In theJatter part ofthe paſſage cited above he ſpeaks 
of The Ploughman's Tale by the title of Petri Aratoris Fabula, 
confounding it, inthe title atleaſt, with Pierce Ploughman's Vi- 
ſions; for Ido not ſuppoſe that he meant to attribute theViſions 
to Chaucer, though in ſact the one might as well be attributed 
to him as the other. Notwithftanding the immoderate length 
of this note I mult not ſuppreſs another teſtimony which may 
be produced in favour of the exiſtence of an edition of Chau» 
cer by Mr. Thynne diſtin from that printed by Godfray. 
Mr. Speght in his Life of Chaucer has the following paſſage; 
„M. William TRIES in his firſt printed booke of Chaucer's 
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been given to Mr. Ebynoe's edition on that account. 
Accordingly it was ſeveral times reprinted as the 


a Forks with one columbe on aſide, had a tale called The Pil- 

% orim's Tale, which was more odious to the clergie than the 
e ſpeach of the Plonghman. The tale began thus, In Lincolne- 
« ſhire fat by a | fenne—Standerh a religious houſe, who doth it 
«* tenue. The argument of which tale, as alſo the occafion 
10 thereof, and the cauſe why it was left out of Chaucer's 
% Works, ſhall hereafter be ſhewed, if God permit, in M. Fran. 


 «« Thynne's Comment upon Ch. and the tale itſelfe publiſhed, 


40 f it can be found.” lt mutt be allowed that this de · 
ſcription of Mr. Thynne's firſt edition, with one columbe on a 

Ade, and a tale called The Pilgrim's Tale,” does not ſuit the 
edition printed by Godfray, which is in two columns, and has 
no Pilgrim's tale: but I obſerve that Mr. Speght does not pre - 
tend to have ſeen this book; he even doubts whether the tale 
can be found, If therefore I ſhould be able to prove that the 
tale which he ſpeaks of could not poſſibly be in Mr. Thynne's 
firſt edition, I preſume no great ſtreſs will be laid upon the 
other part of his evidence, in which he ſuppoſes, that edition to 
have been printed with only one column on a fide. It ap- 
pears very ftrange at firſt ſight that The Floughman's Tale (ac- 
cording to Leland) ſhould have been ſuppreſſed in Mr. Thynne's 
edit. quia malo ſacerdatum mores vebementer increpawit, and 
that he ſhould have inſerted this Pilgrim's Tale, which as Mr. 
Speght tells us was ftill more odious to the clergie, A few years 
after, when the reformation was further advanced, in 1542, 
ThePloughman's Tale is inſerted among Chaucer's Works and 
The Pilgrim's Tale is ſuppreſſed! Bot there js no occaſion to 
inſiſt upon theſe little improbabilities. Though Mr. Speght did 
not know where to find The Pilgrim's Tale, and the printer of 
the edit in 1687 aſſures us that he had ſearched for it * inthe 
«* publick libraries of both Univerſities,” and alſo © in all pri- 
vate libraries that he could have acceſs unto,” I have had 
the good fortung to meet with a copy * ; it is entitled The 
Pyizrymſe Tale, and begins thus; 


* The copy of which I ſpeak is in the Wiack letter, and ſeems to have 
once made part of a volume of miſcellagcous poems in 8vo, The firft 
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ſtandard edition of Chaucer's Works, without any ma- 
terial alteration, except the inſertion of The Plough- 


In Lincolneſhyr, faft by the fene, 

Ther flant an hows, and you yt ken, 

And callyd Sempynham of religion, 

And is of an old foundation, Cc. 
There can be no doubr, I think, that this is the piece of which 
Mr. Speght had received ſome confuſed intelligence: it ſeems 
to have been mentioned by Bale among Chaucer's Works in 
in the following manner, Varrationes diwverſorum, lib, i. In 
comitatu Lincolnienfi fuit Script. Brit. p. 526, edit. 1559. 
But it is impoſſible that any one who had read it ſhould a- 
ſcribe it to Chaucer; he is quoted in it twice by name, fol. 33, 
and fol. 45, and in the latter place the reference ſeems to be 
made to a printed book. The reader ſhall TY 


He ſayd he durſi not it diſcloſe, 

But bad me reyd The Romant of the Roſe, 

The thred leafe juſt from rhe end, 

To the ſecund page ther he did me ſend, 

He prayed me thes vi ſtavis for to marke, 

Whiche be Chaucer' awn hand warke. 

T Thus moche woll our boxe ſygnify 

That while Peter hath maſtery, c. 
[Then follow four more lines from Chaucer's R.R. 12226 SE 
ed. Urr. ] It is not aſual, at leaſt, to cite mſſ. by the leafe and 
the page. But if this citation was really made from a printed 
book The Pilgrim's Tale muft have been written after Mr. 
Thynne's edition, for Chaucer's tranſlation of The Romant of 
the Roſe was firit printed in that edition. Another paſſage will 
fix the date of this compoſition ftill more clearly. In fol. 39, 
40, are the following lines; 


leaf is numbered xxxi, and the laſt xlv, The Pilgrim's Tale begins a- 
bout the middle of fol. xxxi. and continves to the end of the frag- 
ment, where it breaks off imperfeRt. The firſt leaf has a running Vtle 
en, Tbe Court of and contains the ten laſt lines of one poem, 
and another whole pocm of twenty lines, before The Pilgrim's Tale. — 
This curious fragment was purchaſed at the auction of Mr. Weſt's li- 
brary, in a lot (NO #1040) of ſr:ndry fragments of d black-letter books, 
by Mr. Herbert of Gulſton's Square, who my obligingly permitted me 
to examine it. 
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man's Tale in 1542, of which I have poked in the 
Diſcourſe, c. n. 32. 

As my bulineſs here is Glely with The Canter- 
bury Tales, I ſhall take no notice of the ſeveral miſ- 
cellaneous pieces by Chaucer and others which were 
added to them by Mr, Thynae in his edition, and 
afterwards by Stowe and Speght in the editions of 
1561, 1597, and 1602. With reſpect to The Can- 
terbury Tales, I am under a neceſſity of obſcrving 
that upon the whole they received no advantage from 
the edit. of 1532: its material variations from Cax- 
ton's ſecond edition are all I think for the worſe : it 
confounds the order of The Squier's (// and The 
Frankelein's (g) Tales, which Caxton in his ſecond 
edition had ſet right: it gives The Frankelein's 
Prologue to the Merchant, in addition to its own pro- 
per Prologue (5): it produces for the firſt time two 
Prologues, the one to The Doctour's, and the other 
to The Shipman's Tale, which are both evidently 
ſpurious (i); and it brings back the lines of ee (4 


Perkin Werkek and Jak Straw, 
And now of late our cobler the dawe. 
One would not expect to find any mention ofPerkin Warbeck 
in a work attributed to Chaucer; but paſſing that over, I think 
It is plain that our cobler, in the ſecond line, means the leader 
of the Lincolnthire rebels in 15 36, Who, as Hollinſhed tells us, 
page 941, called himſelf Capraine Cobler, but was indeed a 
monk named Doctor Mackarell.“ The Pilgrim's Tale there- 
fore. was not written till after 15 36, and conſequently could 
not poſſibly be in Mr. Thynne's firit edit, which, as has been 
ſhewn above, was printed at /ateft in 15 32. 
ee the Diſcourſe, tc. 4 22, and note on ver. 10293. 
(es) bid. 25, and note on ver. 10985. 
() See the ſame ſeQion and note. 
(i) See them in all the edit. fince 1532. 
Y See the note on ver. 10227. The lines themfelves ne . 
all the common eQtions, 
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in The Merchant's'Tale which Caxton in his ſeload 
edition had rejected upon the authority of his good 
manuſcript.” -- 

However, this edition of 1532, with all its i impers 
fections, had thetuck. as I have ſaid, tobe conſidered 
as the ſtandard edition, and to de copied not only 
by the bookſellers in their ſeveral edits. (J) of 1542, 
15 46, 15 $5, and 1561, but aifo by Mr. Speght (the 
firſt editor in form after Mr. Thynne who ſet his 
name to his work) in 1597 and 1602. In the Dedicat. 
to Sir Robert Cecil, prefixed to this laſt edition, he 
ſpeaks indeed of having reformed the whole work, 
5 yoth by old written copies and by Ma. William 
c Thynne's praiſeworthy labours;” but I cannot find 
that he has departed ia any material point from thoſe 
editions which I have ſuppoſed to be derived from 
Mr. Thynne's; in the very material points above- 
mentioned, in which thoſe edits. vary from Caxton's 
ſecond, he has followed them: nor have I obſerved 
any ſach verbal varieties as would induce one to be- 
lirve that he had confulted any good mf. They 
who have read his Preface will probably not regret 
that he did not do more towards correcting the text 
of Chaucer. 

In this ſtate The Canterbury Tales remained (=) 


(!) There are ſome other editions mentioned by Ames with- 
out date, but it is probable that upon inſpection they would 
appear to be one or other of the editions whoſe dates are here 
given. It feems to have been uſual to print books in partner- 
ſhip, and for each partner to print his own name to his thare 
of the impreſſion. See Ames, p. 252. A Bible is ſaid to be print - 
ed in 1551Þy Nicholas Hill—< at the coft and charges of cer- 
** tayne honeft menne of the occupacyon, whoſe names be pers 
<« their bokes.. 

{m) It. may be proper juſt to take notice that Mr. Speght's 
edit. was OR ed in 1637, with an advertiſement at the end, 
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till the edition undertaken by Mr. Urry, which was 
publiſhed ſome years after his death in 1721. I ſhall 
ſay but little of that edition, as a very fair and full 
account of it is to be ſeen in the modeſt and ſenſible 
Preface prefixed to it by Mr. Timothy Thomas (a), 
upon whom the charge of publiſhing Chaucer devol- 
ved, or rather was impoſed, after Mr. Urry's death. 
The ſtrange licenſe in which Mr. Urry appears to 
have indulged himſelf of lengthening and ſhorten- 
ing Chaucer's words according to his own fancy, and 
of even adding words of his own, without giving his 
readers the leaſt notice, has made the text of Chau- 
cer in his edition by far the worſt that was ever pu- 
. 


in whichthe editor pretended to publiſh from a mf. the conclu- 
ion of The Cook's Tale, and alſo of The Squire's Tale, which 
in the printed books are ſaid to be loft, or never finiſhed by the Au- 
tbor.—— Theſe concluſions may be ſeen in the Preſace to ed. 
Urr. Whoever the editor was I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay 
that they are both really to be found in mi. The firft is mſ. B. «. 
and the other in mf. B. q. from which Hearne has alſo printed 
it, as a choice diſcovery, in his letter to Bagford, App. to R. G. 
page 601. If I thought the reader had any reliſh for ſuch ſup- 
plements to Chaucer I could treat him from mf. B. & · with 
at leaft thirty more lines, which have been inſerted in different 
parts of The Cook's Tale by the ſame hand that wrote this 
concluſion. It ſeems to have been an early though very un- 
ſucceſsful attempt to ſupply the deficiencies of that tale be- 
fore any one had thought of tacking Gamelyn to it. 

) Tlearn this from a mf. note in an interleaved copy of 
Urry's Chaucer preſented to the Britiſh Muſeum by Mr. Wil- 
liam Thomas, a brother, as I apprehend, of Mr. T. Thomas. 
T. Thomas was of Chritt-Church Oxford, and died in 1751, 
aged hfty-nine. In another note Mr. W. Thomas informs us 
that the Life of Chaucer in that edition was very uncorrectly 
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Since this there has been na complete edition of 
The Canterbury Tales. A volume in 8vo, containing 
the Prologue and The Knighte's Tale, with large 
explanatory notes, Nc. was publiſhed in 1737 by a 
gentleman (as I am informed) who has ſince diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by many other learned and uſeful 
publications,” He appears to have ſet out upan the 
only rational plan of publiſhing Chaucer, by colla- 
ting the beſt mſſ. and wes, them the, genu- 
ine readings; and accordingly his edition, as far as jt 
goes, is infinitely preferable to any of thoſe which 


" * 


preceded it. 


* 
WALL 


drawn up by Mr. Dart, and corrected and enlarged by W. T. 
(7. e. himfelf,) The fame Mr. W. Thos has taken a great 
deal of unneceſſar y pains in collating that copy of Urry's edit. 
with ſeveral miſ. The beit part of the various-readings ferves 
only to corre the arbitrary innovations which Mr. Urry had 
introduced into the text. He has employed himſelf to better 
purpoſe upon the gloſſary, where he has made many emenda - 
tions and additions which may be of confiderable uſe if ever 
a new gloſſary to Chaucer mall be compiled. 
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AN ESSAY VT 


ON THE LANGUAGE AND VERSIFICAT, OF. CHAUCER. 


The Contents,  ' 

1 ntroduction. The different judgments of the CORES and Verfifica. 
tion of Chaucer ſtated. Plan of this Eſſay in three parts. 1, To vindi. 
cate Chaucer from the charge of having corrupted the Engliſh Lan. 
guage by too great a mixture of French with it. 2. To make ſome 
obſervations upon the real ftate of our Language in his time. 3. To 
apply thoſe obſervations and others towards Muftrating the real na- 

ture of his Verſification, 

Part the firſt. The French Language introduced into England before 
the conqueſt, h1.; confirmed and propagated by the new eftabliſhments 
at the conqueſt, 2. 3 was the ordinary Language of the court, { 3. ; 
was carried into the provinces by the great barons and military com- 
manders, J 4. ; and eſpecially by the clergy, 5 5-4 who both ſecular 
and regular were chiefly foreigners, J G.; the French Language con- 
tinued to be much uſed as late as the reign of Edward III. 4 7. ; con- 

- Clufion, that the mixture of French in Chaucer's writings was not 

wing to any affectation of his, but to the cauſes above-mentioned, 
which in his time had generally introduced the Norman-Saxon in- 
Read of the Saxon dialeR, the ſame mixture being obſervable in otter 
contemporary authors, f 8. 

Part the ſecond. The propoſed obſervations upon the Engliſh Language 
confined to the actual ſtate of it ia the time of Chaucer, h 1:3 and di- 
vided ſo as to conſider ſeparately the Saxon and Norman parts of it,{2.; 
the Saxon part conſidered in grammatical order: 1. The prepoſitive 
article. 2. Nouns ſubſtantive and adjective. 3. Pronouns. 4: Verbs and 
participles. 5. The indeclinable parts of ſpeech, $ 3. The Norman 
part conſidered generally, 4; and more particularly with reſpe@ to 
nouns ſubſtantive and adjective, verbs and participles, $5.; additional 
cauſes of the introduction of a great number of French terms in the 
Engliſh Language, 5 6 

Part the third. Preliminary obſervations upon Engliſh poetry. The 

form of Engliſh poetry probably borrowed from the Normans, there 

being no traces of rhyme or metre among the Saxons before the con- 
gueſt The metres and rhyme of modern poetry derived from the La- 
tin, < t.; progreſs of Engliſh poetry to the reign of Henry II.; early 
attempts at rhyming, 2. Few Engliſh poets known between the reign 
of Henry II. and that of Henry III. $ 3. The Ormulum written in 
verſes of fiftcen ſyllables without rhyme, $4. The number of rhymers 
increaſed between the lafl mentioned period and the time when Chau. 
cer began to write, F 5. State of our poetry at that time, 5 6. Account 
of the metres then in uſe, { 7.3 of thoſe uſed by Chaucer, 68. The 
keroick metre probably introduced by him either from France vr 
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July, 9 , A knowledge of the ancient pronunciation of our Lan- 
g2age neceſſary in order to form a judgment of the Verification of 
- Chaucer, 10. How a critick in the age of Auguſtus would have pro- 
ceeded in judging of the metre of Ennius, { 11. The fame method re- 
_ commended with reſpect to Chaucer, General reaſons for believing 
that he underftgod and practiſed the ordinary rules of metre, f 12. 
The offences againſt metre in an Engliſh verſe enumerated, as arihng 
from 1,a ſuperfiuity, 2.4 deficiency of ſyliables, and 3. a miſplacingof 
_ accents,{13, No ſuperfiulty of ſyllables in Chaucer's verſes, $14. The 
ſceminz drfitiencies in his metre may generally be ſupplied by reftoring 
the ancient pronunciation of certain ſyllables, $15.; and eſpecially of 
the e feminine, Reaſons for believing that the finale in our ancient Lan- 
guage was proniounced like the e feminine of the French, f 16. The 
third kind of irregularity, ariſing from a mi/placing of aceents, may be 
rectified, in many inftances, by accentingcertain words in a manner 
different from that now in uſc, and more agreeabte to the French prac. 
: tice. Proofs that fuch a mode of accentuation was uſed by Chaucer 
in words of Saxon as well av of French original. The early poets in 
France and Italy not exact in the diſpoſition of their accents, $ 17. 
 Hluftration of. the foregoing theory by a grammatical and metrical 
analyſis of the frfi eighreen lines of The Canterbury Tales, f 18. 


AN ESSAY, Sc. 1 


Taz Language of Chaucer has undergone twovery 
different judgments. According to one (1) he is the 
© well of Engliſh-undefiled ;"* according to the other 
he has corrupted and deformed the Engliſh idiom by 
an immoderate mixture of French words (2). Nor do 


() Spenſer, v. Q b. IV. c. ii. ft. 32. ö 

(2) Verſtegan, c. 7. Some few ages after [the conqueſt} 
came che poet Geffery Chaucer, who writing his poeſies in 
* Englith. is of ſome called the firſt itluminator of the Englith 
tongue. Of their opinion I am not, though I reverence Chau- 
cer as an excellent poet for his time. He was indeed a great 
© mingler of Engliſh with French, unto which language (belike 
« for that he was deſcended of French or rather Waloon race) 
«he carried a great 'affetion.” 

Skinner, Etymol, L. A. Præf. Ex hoc maleſano novitatis 
* pruritu, Belge Gallicas voces paſſim civitate ſua donando 


* patrii ſermonis puritatem nuper non leviter inquinarunt, et 
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the opintons with reſpect to his Verification ſeem to 


" have been. le diſcordant. His contemporaries (3), 


and they who lived neareſt to his time, univerſally 
extol him as the 5 chief poete of Britaine, the 


© ffour ol poetes, c. titles which muſt be luppoſed 
to imply their admiration of his metricel (kill as 
well as of his other poetical talents; but the later 
eriticks (4); though they leave him in poſſeſſion of 
the fame LUBE, Utes, yet "ey ar won unani- 


110 


or * Chaucerub poeta, Sem imo exemplo. my 4©dcitht vun 
&® ex eadem Galli a in ait rau liuguam indectis eam, nimis antea 
« Normannofum victoria adulteratam, omni dane nativa 
« gratia et nitore ſpohavit.“ ; 

_ (3). Lydgate, Occleye, et g See the Teſtimonies drvfixen to 
this volume. 

(4) I thall only quote Dryden, Pref. to, his Fables. The 
s yerſe of Chaucer, Feun'els, is not harmonious to us They 
* who lived with him, and ſome time wm him, thought it mu- 
« fjeal, and it cimiaues h even in our judgment, ff compared 
® with the nurihers of Lydgate and Gower, his contempora- 


© ries. At is true I eannaut go ſo far as he o publithed the laſt 


edition of him, Mr. Spegut, ] for he would make us belleve 
the fault is in ur cara, and that there were really ten ſyllable: 
«in a verſe where we find but nine: but this opinion is not 
«© worth confuting; it is fo ftroſs and obvious an errour that 
common ſenſe (hich ij a rule in every thing but matters of 
faith and revelation) muſt convinge the reader that equality 
« of numbers in every vetſe which we call Heroick was either 
not known ur not always practiſed in Chaucet q age. It were 
an eaſy matter tu prudutt fame thouſands of his verſes which 
are lame for want of hal a foot, and ſometimes a whoic one, 
and which no pronunciation can make otherwiſe,”— This 
peremptory deciſun hias never fince (that 1 know) been con - 
trovertetl, except by Mr: Urry, whoſe deſign of reſtoring the 
metre of Chaucer by a collation of raft, was as ä as his 
execution of it has certainly been unſucceſsful. - 
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moufly agreed that he was either totally ignorant or 
negligent of metticab rules, and that his verſts (if 
they may be ſo ealled) are frequently deficient by a 
fyltable or tuo of their juſt meuſure. 

It is the purpoſe of the following Eſſay to throw 
ſome light upon both theſe queſtions. Admitting the 
fact that the Englith of Chaucer has @ great mixture 
of French in it, I hope to ſhew that this mixture (if 
a crime) cannot fairly be laid to his charge: I ſhall 
then proceed to {tate ſome obſervations upon the 
moſt material peculiarities of the Norman-Saxon or 
Engliſh Language, as it appears to have been in ge- 
neral uſe in the age of Chaucer; and, laſtiy, apphy- 
ing theſe obſervations to the poetical parts of The 
Canterbury Tales, as they are faithfully printed in 
this edition from the beſt mſl, which I could procure, 
I hall leave it to the intelligent reader to determine 
whether Chaucer was really ignorant of the laws, or 
even of the graces, of Verſification, and whether he 
was more negligent of either than the very early poets 
in almoſt all languages are found to have been. 


PART THE FIRST, 


§ I. In order to judge, in the firſt place, how far 
Chaucer ought to be charged as the importer of the 
many French words and phraſes which are fo viſible 
in all his writings, it will be neceflary to take a ſhort 
view of the early introduction and long prevalency 
of the French language in this country before his 
time. It might be ſufſicient perhaps for our purpoſe 
to begin this view at the conqueſt ; but Icannot hel; 
obſerving from a contemporary hiſtorian, that ſeve- 
ral years before that great event the language of 
France had been introduced into the court of Eng- 
Volume J. I 
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land; and from thence among the people. The ac- 
count which Ingulphus gives of this matter is (5), 
that Edward, commonly called The Confeſſor, ha- 
ving been educated at the court of his uncle Duke 
Richard II. and having reſided in Normandy many 
years, became almeſt a Frenchman: upon bis return 
from thence, and acceſſion to the throne of England 
in x043, he brought over with him a number of Nor- 
mans, whom he promoted to the higheſt dignities ; 
and (according to Ingulphus) under the influence of 
the King and his Norman favourites the whole nation 
began to lay aſide their Engliſh faſhions, and imitate 
the manners of the French in many things; in par- 
ticular, he ſays expreſsly that all the nobility in their 
courts began to ſpeak French as a great piece of gentility. 

$ 2. This faſhion, however, of ſpeaking French, 
having been adopted only in compliance with the 
caprice of the reigning prince, would not probably 
have ſpread very wide or laſted very long; but at 
the revolution, which followed ſoon after in 1066, 
the language of the Norman conqueror was inter- 
woven with the new political ſyſtem (6), and the 


(5) Ingulph. Hiſt. Croyl. p. 62. ed. Gale. Rex autem Ed - 
« wardus natus in Anglia, ſed nutritus in Normania et diutiſ- 
„ fime immoratus, pene in Gallicum tranſierat, adducens ac 
« attrahens de Normania plurimos, quos variis dignitatibus 
« promotos in immenſum exaltabat.-—Ccepit ergo tota terra 
« ſub Rege et ſub aliis Normanis introductis Anglicos ritus di- 
% mittere, et Francorum mores in multis imitari, Gallicum 
« C ſcilicet] idioma amnes Magnates in ſuis curiis tanquam mage 
num gentilitium loqui, chartas et chirographa ſua more Fran - 
« corum conticere, et propriam conſuetudinem in his et in 
« aliis multis erubeſcere.” 

(5) Robert Holkot {as quoted by Selden, ad Fadmer, p. 189, 
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ſeveral eſtabliſhments which were made for the ſup- 
port and ſecurity of the one all contributed, in a great - 
er or lets degree, to the e and permanency of 
the other. 


$3. To begin with the —_ If we conſider that 


the King himſelf, the chief officers of ſtate; and by 


far the greateſt part of the nobility, were all Nor- 
mans, and could probably fpeak no language but. 
their own, we can have no doubt that French (7) 


ſays that the Conqueror deliberavit quomodo linguam 
« Saxonicam poſſet deftruere, et Angliam et Normaniam in 
®% jidiomate concordare.”—But Holkot wrote only in the 14th 
century, and 1 do not tind that the earlier hiſtorians impute to 
the King ſo filly a project. On the contrary Ordericus Vitalis 
Ul. iv. 520,] aſſures us that William“ Anglicam locutionem 
« plerumpque ſategit edifcere : ut ſine interprete querelam 
«© ſubjetz legis poſſet intelligere, et ſcita rectitudinis unicuique 
« (prout ratio dictaret) affectuoſe depromere. Aſt a perceptione 
„ hujuſmodi durior ætas illum compeſcebat, et tumultus mul - 
©« timodarum occupationum ad alia neceſſario adtrahebat.”— 


And ſeveral of his publick inftruments, which are Rill extant - 


in Saxon, [ Hickes G. A. S. p. 164 —Pref. p. xv, xvi, ] prove 
that he had no objection to uſing that language in buſineſs; ſo 
that it ſeems more natural to ſuppoſe that the introduction of 
the French language was a conſequence only and not an ob- 
je of his policy. 

(7) I apprehend that long before this time the Danith tongue 


had ceaſed to be ſpoken in Normandy; it was never general 


there, as appears from a paſſage of Dudon, I. iii. p. 112. Duke 
William I. gives this reaſon for ſending his ſon Richard to be 
educated at Baieux; ** Quoniam quidem Rotomagenſis civitas 
Romana potius quam Daciſci utitur eloquentia, et Bajoca- 
« cenſis fruitur frequentius Daciſci lingua quam Romanũ, volo 
« jpitur ut ad Bajocacenſia deferatur quantocius mœnia, Mc. 
If we recollect that the Daniſh ſettlers under Rollo were few 
in compariſon with the original inhabitants, and had probably 
Karce any uſe of letters among them, we ſha!! not be ſurpriſed 


ly 
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was the ordinary language of the burt. The few 
daxons who for ſome time (8) were admitted there 
muſt have had the ſtrongeſt induce ments to acquire 
the ſame language as ſoon as poſſible, not merely for 
the ſake of apprehending and anſwering inſignificant 
queſtions in the circle, but becauſe in that age af- 
fairs of the greateſt importanee were publickly tranſ- 
acted in the King's court, and there they might be 
called upon to anſwer for their poſſi ſſions and even 
far their lives. In an eccleſiaſtical ſynod held in the 
preſence of the King in 1072, the venerable Biſhop 
oi Worceſter, Wulſtaa, (whole holy implicity, as the 
hiſtorian calls it (9), ſeems to have preſerved him 


that they did not preſerve their language for above two or 
three generations. From two other paſſages of the ſame Du- 
gon we learn that the Daniſh language, While it laſted in Nor- 
mandy, was very ſunilar to the Saxon, [p- 99,] and yet diffe- 
rent from it, [p. 100,] qualem decet fe ſaro em. 

8) Aſter the death of Edwin and the impriſonment of Mor- 
car in 1070, we do no not read of any Saxon earl except Wal- 
theof, and he was executed for miſpriſion of treaſon about three 
years after, Orderic. Fit. I. iv. p. 5 36. It is ſingular that Wal- 
theo, according to the xen law, ſuiſered death for the con- 
t ealment of that treafon for which Roger de Bretewl, Earl of 
Kerefoid, being tried ſecundum lege Normannorum, could only 
be puniſned by a forfeiture of his inheritance and perpetual im- 
prifomnent, Id. p. 5 35. From this/time-(fays liguiphus, p. 70,) 
Comitatus et Baronias, Epiſcopatus ct Prælat ias, totius terra 
ſuis Nurmanis Rex diſtribuit, et vix aliquem Anglicum ad ho- 
noris ttatum vel alicujus dominii principatum aſcendere per- 
<5 miſit. oy , 

(9) Will, Malmet. l iii. p. 118. Hic cane ſimplicitas beati 
** Vulſtani, Wo.” Ihe ſtory which follows perfectly juſtifies 
this character. Mats, Paris Ia!“ an. 1095, fays that in another 
ſynod there was a formal deſign of depoſing W uikan, and that 
he was ſaved on y by a miracle, He was accuſcd “ ſuuplicitatia 
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from the degradation which almoſt all the other 


Engliſh prelates underwent) was obliged to defend 
the rights of his ſee by an interpreter © a monk” (ac- 
cording to the ſame (10) hiſtorian) of very little 


** eloquence, but who had a ſmattering of the Oey 


« man language.” 

$ 4. If we conſider further that the great W 
to whom William (11) diſtributed a large ſhare of his 
conqueſt, when releaſed from their attendance in the 
King's court retired to courts of their own, where 
they in their turn were ſurrounded by a numerous 
train of vaſſals, chiefly their own countrymen, we may 
be ſure that the French language travelled with them 
into the moſt diſtant provinces, and was uſed by them 
not only in their common converſation but in their 
civil contracts, their judical proceedings, and even in 
the promulgation of their laws (12). The many 


set illiteraturæ ; et quaſi homo idiota. quilinguam Gal- 
« licanam non noverat, nec repiis conſiliis intereſſe poterat, 
« ipfo Rege conſentiente et hoc dictante, decernitur deponen- 
* 087 

(10) hid. * Ita data benediAione Monacho, minima fa 


* cundize viro, ſed Normannicz linguz ſciolo, rem perorans 
„ gbtinuit.” 


(11) There is a curious detail of part of this diftribution in 


Ordericus Vitalis. I. iv. p. $21, z. which concludes thus: 
« aliiſfque advenis, qui ſibi cohzeſerant, magnos et multos ho- 
* nores contulit; et in tantim quoſdam provexit, ut multos 


in Anglia ditiores et potentioras haberent clientes, quam eo- 
rum in Neuftrii fuerant parentes.” There is an account in 


the Monaf. Angl. t. i. p. 400, of the Conquerot's giving the 
whole county of Cumberland to Ranulph de Meſchines, and of 


the diviſion which Ranulph made of it among his relations and 


followers, who appear to have been all foreigners. 
(12) The ancient earls had a power of legiflation within their” 
counties. William of Malmeſbury, ſpeaking of William Fitz - 
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caſtles which William built (14) in different parts of 
the iſland muſt alſo have contributed very much to 
the propagetion of the French language among the 
natives, as it is probable that the foreigners, of whom 


the garriſons were (14) entirely compoſed, would 
infiit upon carrying on all their tranſactions with the 


neichbouring country in their own language. 
$5. But the great alteration which from political 
motives was made in the ſtate of the clergy at that 


Oſherne, Earl of Hereford, fays, ** Manet in hunc diem in Co- 
* mitatu cus apud Herefordum legum quas ſtatuit inconcuſſa 
„ firmitas; ut nullus miles pro qualicunque commiſfo plus 
e ſentem folidis folvat ; cum in ais provinciis ob par vam oc - 
cat unculam iu tranſgreiione pracepti herilis, viginti vel vis 
« ginti qningue pendantur.” L. iii. p. 105. 

(13) Ordericus Vitalis [L. iv. p. 511,] obſerves that before 
the conqueſt © Munitiones, quas Caftella Galli nuncupant, 
© Anglicis prov ineſis pauciſimæ fuerant : et ob hoc Angli, licet 
s bellicof ſuerint et audaces, ad refiftendum tamen inimicis 
** extiterant debiliores.” William at his landing placed garri- 
ſons at Pevenſey and Haſtings; aſter the battle he took poſ- 
ſeſfien of Dover and left a garriſon there. He cauſed frma- 
menta quedam to be made at London, and built a ſtrong 
citadel at Wincheſter. Upon lis return from Normandy, aftcr 
the firſt infurrection of the Englith, he built a caſtle within the 
city of Exeter, another at Warwick, and another at Notting - 
ham. In the city of York © munit ionem firma vit, quam delectis 
* militibus cuſtodiendam tradidit.“ At Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
and Cambridge, ** caſtra locavit, et tutelam eorum ſortiſimis 
« yiris commendavit.” He had alſo, garriſons at Montacute' in 
gomerſetſhire, and at Shrewſbury. He built fortifications at 
Chetter and Stafford, We read alſo of caſtles at Arundel and 
Stuteſbuty at this time, and Norwich was ſo ſtrong as to Rape 
a ſiege of three months. Ord. Vit. p. 00535. 

(14 Orderic. Vital. 1. iv. p. 506, Cuſtodes in caſtellis FOR 
« navs viros ex Gallis collccavit, et opulenta beneficia, pro 
% quibus laborcs et per icula libenter tolerarent, diftribuit,”? 
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time muſt have operated perhaps more efficaciouſly 
than any other cauſe to give the French language a 
deep root in England. The Conqueror ſeems to have 
been fully appriſed of the ſtrength which the new 
government might derivefrom a clergy more clofely 
attached to himſelf by a community of intereſts than 
the native Engliſh were likely to be; accordingly from 
the very beginning of kis reign all eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferments, as faſt as they became vacant, were given 
to his Norman chaplains; and, not content to avail 
himſelf of the ordinary courſe of ſucceſſion, he con- 
trived (x 5), upon various en of real or pretended 


(1 9 See the tranations of the nel held at Winchefter 
in the year 1070, ap. Hor. Vigorn. p. 636. Having ſpoken of 
the degradation of Stigand Archbithop of Canterbury,and Agel- 
mar Biſhop of the Eait Saxons, he proceeds thus; Abbates 
* etiam aliqui ibi degradati ſunt, operam dante rege ut quams 
«* plures ex Anglis ſuo honore privarentur, in quorum locum 
* ſuæ zentis perſonas fubrogavit, ob conjirmationem ſui (quod 
* noviter acquifferat) regni. Hic et nonullos, tam epiſcopos 
quam Abbates, quos nulla evidenti cauſa nec concilia nec leges 
« ſeculi damnavant, ſuis honoribus privavit, et uſque ad finem 
« vitze cuſtodiæ mancipatos detinuit, ſuſpicione, ut diximus, 
« tantum inductus novi regni.” In confirmation of what 
is faid here and in the text, if we examine the ſubſcriptions ta 
an eecleſiaſtical conſtitution in 1972, ap. Vill. Malm. l. iii. p. 
117, we find that the two archbiſhops, ſeven biſhops out of ele · 
ven, and fix abbots out of twelve, were foreigners; and in about 
five years more thefour other biſhopricks, and five at leaſt of the 
other ſix abbies, were in the hands of foreigners. Another 
ecclenaſtical couftitution made at this time has very much the 
appearance of a political regulation: it orders * that the di- 
thopsꝰ ſeats ſhall be removed from towns to Cities;” and in 
conſequence of it the ſee of Litchfield was removed to Cheſter, 
that of Seleſey to Chichefter, that of Elmham to Thetford, and 
afterwards to Norwich, that of Shireburne to Saliſbury, and 
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irregularities, to remove ſeveral of the Engliſh bi - 
ſhops and abbots, whoſe places were in like manner 
immediately ſupplied by foreigners, In ſhort, in the 
ſpace of a very few years all the ſees of England were 
filled with Normans, or ſtrangers naturalized (if I 
may ſo ſay) in Normandy, and the greateſt part of 
the abbies in the kingdom were under governors of 
the ſame deſcription. 

$6. It mult be allowed that the confeſſed ſuperi- 
ority (16) in literature of the Norman clergy over the 
Engliſh at that time furniſhed the King with a ſpeci- 
ous pretext for theſe promotions; and it is probable 
that the prelates who were thus promoted made uſe 
of the ſame pretext to juſtify themſelves in diſpo- 
ſing of all their beſt benefices among their friends and 
countrymen : that this was their conſtant practice 
is certain: nor were the new abbots leſs induſtrious 


that of Dorchefter to Lincoln, Vi. Malm. I. iii. p. 118. When 
the King had got a ſet of biſhops to his mind he would with to 
have them placed where their influence could be of mott ſer - 
vice to him. 

_. (16) Ordericus Vitalis, I. iv. p. 518, fays that the Normans 
at the conqueſt found the Engliſh agre/es et pene illiteratos ; 
and he imputes, with ſome probability, the decay of learning 
among them, from the time of Beda and others, to the con- 
tinual ravages and oppreſſions of the Danes. See alſo Milliam 
of Malmeſbury, I. iii. p. 101, 2. It may be obferved top, from 
Continvat. Hiſt. Croyland, by Peter of Blois, p. 114, that the 
firſt regular lectures (of which we have any account) at Cam- 
bridge were read there by ſour ſoreign monks, do had come 


over into England with Jefirey Abbot of Croyland, formerly 


Prior of St. Evroul: they are ſaid to have read“ diverſis in lo- 
« cis a ſe diviſi et ſormam Aurelianenſis ſtudii ſecuti,” three of 
them in grammar, logick, and ae nee and er fourth in 
theology. K 78 | 


* 


to ſtock their convents 4 with foreigners, whom 
they invited over from the continent partly perhaps 
tor the pleaſure of their ſociety, and partly (as. 
may tuppoſe) in e xpectation of their ſupport- again 25 
the cabals of the Engliſh monks. And when the great 
barons, following the royal example, applied them. 
ſelves to make their peace with the church by giving 
her a ſhare of their plunder, it was their uſual cuſtom 
to begin their religious eſtablliſhments with a Tony 
from ſome Norman, monaltery (18). 

$ 7..1n this ſtate of things, which ſeems to bare e con- 
tinued (19) with little variation to the time of. Ede 


(17) See the preceding note. There was no great harmony 
at firſt between the Engliih monxs and their new governors. 
See the proceedings at Glaſtonbury under Thurſtin, L 
Malm. 1. Hl p. 110,] and at Canterbury againit wd Lamp 
Saxon. p. 179, 180; ed. G.]! 

(18) ne Conqueror had put Goiſhert, a monk of derm 
tier, at the head of his ne foundation of Battle» Abbey, [Ord. 
Vital. I. iv. p. os. ] InlikemannerRoyer de Montgomery, Earl 
of Shrewſbury, ſent-for monks from S8tes to benin his abdey 
Shrewſbury, [M. l. v. p. 881. ] Walter Eſpec alſo brought over 
monks of Clervaulx to fill his two abbies of Rivaulx and War- 
dun, [Ar Rievalt, ap. x. Script. p. 338.) —— Befide theſe 
and many other independent foundations, which were in this 
manner opened for the reception of foreign moiiks in prefe- 
rence to the natives, a cont;derable number ot religious houſes 
were built and endowed as cells to different monaſteries 
abroad, and as juch were coniſtantly filed by detachments 
fromthe ſuperiour focicty ; titey ate frequently mentioned in 
our ' hiftories under the general name of the Alien Prioriess 
and though ſeveral of them, upon various pretexts, had with» 
drawn themfelves from their oreign connexions, and been 
made denizens, no leſs than one hundred and forty remained 
in 1414, which were then all ſuppreſſed, and their revenues 
veſted in the crown. See the LMH. Mona. Angl. v. i. p. 1035. 

(19) Iſuppoſe that during this Whale period of above 250 
years the Engliſh language was gontinually gaining ground by 
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ward III. it is probable that the French and Engliſh 
languages ſubſiſted together throughout the kingdom, 


flow and almoſt imperceptible degrees, in proportion nearly 
as the Engliſh natives were emerging from that ſtate of depreſ- 
nion in which they were placed by the conqueſt: we have no 
reaſon'to believe that much progreſs was made in either of 
theſe matters before the reign of King John. The loſs of Nor- 
mandy, c. in that reign, and the conſequent regulations of 
Hen, III. and Louis IX. by which the ſudjects of either crown 
were made incapable of holding lands in the dominions of the 
other, [Matth. Paris, ad an. 1244. J muſt have greatly dimi- 
nithed the uſual confiux of Normans to the Englith court; and 
the inteſtine commotionsin this country under John and Hen- 
ry III. in which ſo many of the greater barons loſt their lives 
and eftates, muft eventually have opened a way for the Eng- 
lim to raife themſelves to honours and poſſeſſions, to which 
they had very rarely beſore been admitted to aſpire. —In the 
year 1258, the 42 Hen. III. we have a particular inſtance (the 
firſt I believe of the kind) of attention on the ſide of govern- 
ment to the Englith part of the community. The letters-pa- 
tent which the King was adviſed to publith in ſupport of the 
Oxford proviſions were ſent to each county in Latin, French, 
and Englith, [/4:nal. Burton. p. 416.] One of them has been 
printed from the patent-roll, 43 Henry III. n. 40. m. 15, by 
-Somner in his Did. Sax. v. Unnan, and by Hearne; Text Raf. 
p- 397. At the ſame time all the proceedings in the buſineſs 
of the proviſions appear to have been carried on in French, 
and the principal perſons in both parties are evidently of fo- 
reign extraction. If a conjecture may be allowed in a mat- 
ter ſo little capable of proof, I ſhould think it probable that 
the neceſſity which the great barons were under at this time 
of engaging the body of the people to ſupport them in their 
oppoſition to a new ſet of foreigners, chiefly Poitevins, con- 
tributed very much to aboliſh the invidious diſtinctions which 
had long ſubſiſted between the French and Engliſh parts of the 
nation. In the early times after the conqueſt, if we may be- 
lieve Henry of Huntingdon, [L. vi. p. 370, ] to be called an Eng- 
liſkman tas a reproach : but when the Clares, the Bohuns, 
the Bigods, Oc. were raiſing armies for the expulſion of fo- 
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the higher orders both of the clergy and laity (20) 
ſpeaking almoſt univerſally French, the lower retain- 


reigners out of the kingdom, they would not probably be un- 
willing to have themſelves conſidered as natives of England; 
accordingly Matthew Paris, p. 833. J calls Hugh Bigod (a bro- 
ther of the Earl Marſhall) wirum de terra Anglorum naturalem 
es ingenuum and in another paſſage, [p. 8 $1] he apptopriates 
the title of alienigenæ to thoſe foreigners qui Reginæ attinentes 
per eam introducti fuerant in Angiiam ; and ſo perhaps the word 
ought generally to be underſtood in the tranſactions of that 
reign : nove but perſons born out of England were then eſteem - 
ed as foreigners. About the ſame time we find an arch- 
biſhop of York objecting to clerks (recommended to benefices 
by the Pape) becauſe they were ignorant of the Englith lan- 
« guage,“ [Mat. Par. p. $31,] which ſeems to imply that a 
knowledge of that language was then conſidered among the 
proper qualifications of an eccleſiaftick ; but that it was not 
neceflarilyrequired, even in the parochial clergy, appears from 
the great number of foreign parſons, vicars, c. who had the 
King's letters of protection in the 25 year of Edw. I, See tho 
Lifts in Prynne, t. i. p. 709---720. 

(20) The teſtimony of Robert of Glouceſter (who lived in the 
times of H. III. and E. I.) is ſo full and preciſe to this point 
that I truſt the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee it in his own 
words, or rather in the words of that very incorrect mi. n 
Hearne has religiouſly followed in his edition: 


Rob. Glouc. p. 364. 

Thus come lo! Engelond into Normannes done; 

And the Normans ne couthe ſpeke tho bote her ozve (a) ſpeche, 
And ſpeke French as dude atom (6), and here chyldren dude 

al ſo teche, 

So that hey men of thys lond, that ot her blod come, 
Holdeth alle thulke ſpeche that hii of hem nome. 

Vor bote (c) a man couthe French, me toltb (d) of hym well lute ; 
Ac (e) lowe men holdeth to Englyſs and and to her lune ſpeche 


ute (J). 
(a) But their own. (4) Men to!d.-lute, little. 
{b) Did at heme. (e) But.) unde, natural. 


(c) For but. . Tet. 
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ing the uſe of their native tongue, but als frequently 
adding to it a knowledge of the other. The general 
iaduec ments which the Engliſh had to acquire the 
French language have been touched upon above; to 
which muſt be added, that the children who were 
put to learn Latin were under a neceſſity of learn- 
ing French at the fame' time, as it was the conſtant 


Ich wene ther ne be nan in world contreyes none, 

That ne holdeth to ber kunde ſpeche, bote Engelond one. 
Ac well me wot vor to conne bothe wel yt Yi, „ Baſe 
Vor the more that a man con the more worth he ys. 


hall duo together here a few- miſcellaneous facts in con- 
frmatian of this general teftimony of Robert of Glouceſter .— 

A letter of Hugh Bithop of Coventry, preſerved by Hoveden 
Cp. og, ] aſſures us that William Biſhop of Ely, Chancellor and 
Prime Miniſter to Richard I. {ingam Auglicanam prorſits igno» 
rabat. In the reign of Henry Hi. Robert of Gloucefter in- 
tending, as it ſhould ſeem, to give the very words-6f Peter Bi- 
thop of Hereford, (whom he has juſt called “a Frienſs bithop,”” 
makes him ſpeak thus Far Crif, he ſede, Sir Tomas, tu 7s 
mati t. Meint ben te ay fer. Rob. Glouc. p. 530. There is 
4 More pleaſant inftance of che familiar uſe of the French lan- 
guage bye biſhop as late as tue time of Edward IT. Louis, con- 
ſecrated Biſhop of Durhamin 1 218, w2s unfortunately very illi- 
terate “ laicus; Latinum non intelligens, ſed cum difficultate 
„ pronuncians. Unde, cum in conſecratione ſui profiteri dę- 
uit, quamvis per multos dies ante inſtructorem habuiſſet, 
« legre neſcivit: et cum, auriculantibus [f. articulantibus] 
s aliis, cum difficultate ad illud verbum metropdlitice perve- 
* niffet, et diu anhelanspronanciare non poſſet, dixitiinGallico; 
« Feit pur dite. Et cum ſimiliter celebraret ordines, nec-iltud 
* verbum in enizmare proferre poſſet, dixit circumftantibus ; 
« Par Stint Loreys, il ne fu pas curteis, qui cefte parole ici efcrit.” 
Hi. Dunelm. ap. Wharton, Ang. Sac. t. i. p. 761.—The tranſ- 
actions at Norham in 1291, the 20 Ed. I. with reſpect to the 
Scottiſh ſucceſſion, appear to have been almoſt wholly carried 
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vile in all ſchools from the conqueſt (21) till 
about the reign of Edward III. to make the ſcholars 


on in French, for which it is diſſicult to account but by ſup- 
poſing that language to have been the language of the court 
in both nations. [See tbe Roll de Superior. Reg. Angl. in Prynne, 
t. i. p. 487, et /eq.] Edward's claim of the ſuperiority is firtt 
made by Sir Roger Brabanſon, Sermone Gallico, and afterwards 
the Biihop of Bath and Wells, and the king himſelf, peak to the 
aſſembly of Englith and Scots n the ſame language. [{bid. p. 
499, 501. The anſwers of the Bithop of Durham to tlie 
Pope's nuncios iz Gallico, [/Yait. Hemingf. ad an. 1295, may 
be ſuppoſed to have been out of complaiſance to the cardinals, 
(though, by he way, they do not appear to have been French- 
men) but no ſuch conſtruction can be put upon the ſollowing 
{att related by Matthew of Weſtmintter. Cad an. 1 301, p. 438. 
Ine Archbithop of Canterbury informs the Pope that he had 
preſented his Holineſſesꝰ letters to the king in a full court, qua: 
ipje dominus rex reverenter recipiens, eas publice legi rm om- 
uibu:, et in Gallica lingua fecerat patenter exponi. 

(2 i) Ingulphus, a contemporary writer, informs us that this 
practice began at the conqueſt, [p. 71. ] ! Ipfum etiam idioma 
* {Anglicum}] tantum abhorrebant, [Normanni,] quod leges 
terre ſtatutaque Anglicorum regum lingua Gallica tracta- 
© rentur ; et Pueris etiam in ſebulis principio literarum gramma- 
* tica Gallice ac non Anglice traderentur; modus etiam ſcri- 
* bendi Anglicus omitteretur, et modus Gallicus in chartis et 
ein libris omnibus admitteretur.” And Treviſa, the tranſlator 
and augmenter of Higden's Polyclironicon in the reign of Ri- 
chard Il. gives us a very particular account of its beginning to 
be diſuſed within his own memory. The two paſſages of Hig- 
den and Treviſa throw ſo much light upon the ſubject of our 
preſent inquiry that I thall inſert them both at length from 
ml. Harl. 1900, as being more correct in ſeveral places than 
the mi. from which Dr. Hickes formerly printed them in his 
Pref. . ad Thef. Ling. Septent. p. xvii. Higden's Pelycbron, 
b. I. c. lix. “ This apayringe of the birthe tonge is by cauſe at 
* tweye thinges ;z oon is for children in ſcole, azencs the uſage 
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conſtrue their Latin le ſſons into French. From the 
diſcontinuance of tz practice, as well as from other 
eauſes, the uſe, and probably the knouledge, of 
French as aſeparate language received a conſiderable 
cheek: In the 36 year of Edward III. a law (22) was 


tc and maner of ane other naciouns, beth compelle@for to leve 
her one langage, and for to conftrewe her leſſouns and her 
« thingis a Frenſche, and haveth fiththe that the Normans 
« come firſt into England. Alſo gentil mennes elitren beth - 
« ytauzt for to ſpeke Frenſche from the tyme that thei beth 
„ rokked in her cradel, and knnneth ſpeke and playe with a 
« childes brooche; and uplondiſu men wole likne hem felt to 
« gemtilmen, and fondeth with grete biſyneſſe for to. ſpeke 
« Frenſche, ſor to be the more ytold of ?”—Treviſa, * This 
* maner was myche yuſed to fore the firſt moreyn, and is ſth- 
« the ſome del ychaungide; for John Cornwaile, a maittre of 
* erammer, chaunꝑide the lore in grammer ſcole and con- 
* ſtruction of Frenſch into Engliſch, and Richard Pencriche 
lerned that manerteching oſhim, and other menofFenoriche; 
* {© that now the zete of oure Lord a ihouſfand thre hundred 
* foure ſcore and ſyve, of the ſecunde King Rychard after the 
* conqueſt nyne, in alle the gramer ſcoles of Englond children 
« leveth Frenfch, and conſtrueth and lerneth an Englifch, and 
* haveth thereby avauntage in oan fide and Eefavauntage in 
% another. Het avauntage is, that thei lerneth her gramer in 
aſſe tyme than children were wont to do; deſavauntage is, 
v that now children of gramer ſcole kunneth no more Frenſch 
* than can her lifte heele; and that is harm for hem, and thet 
ſchul paſſe the fee and travaile in ſtrange londes, and in ma- 
© ny other places alſo: alſo gertilmen havethnow mych yleſte 
* for to teche her children Frenſch.” 6-4 
(22) This celebrated ſtatute is faid by Walſingham Tp. 179.) 
to have been made ad petitionem commumttatis but no ſuch pe- 
tition appears upon the partiament- roll; and it feems rather to 
Eave been an act of grace moving from the King, who on the 
fame day entered into the fiftieth vear ot his age; ** unde in 
s fuo Jubileo populo ſuo ſe exhibuit gratioſurn. * ruſſ. ib. tis 
remarkable togitiat the cauſe of ſummons at the beginning of 
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made * that all pleas in the! esurts of the king, or 

of an other lord, ſhall be _ and judged in 
— — tongue; and the preamble recites, 
&« that the French tongue (in which they hal been 
uſuull y pleaded, H & was too much unknown” 
or dilüled; and yet for near threeſeore years after 
this (23) che proeecdings in parliament (with very 
this parliament. was declared by Sir Henry Greene, Chief Ju- 


ftice, en Engleis, (ay s the record for the tirft time) aud the ſame 
entry is repeateUin the records of the parliaments 37 and 38 


Edw: III. but not in thoſe of 40 Ed. HT. or of any later parlia - 


ment, either becauſe the cutter df, opening the cauſe of ſum - 
mons in'Prench wasrefſtore@ again aſter that hort interval, or 
perhaps;becaule/the- new practice of opening it in Englith was 
ſo well etabljked:(inthe opinion of the clerk) as nut to need 
being warked by a ſpecial entry. The reaſons afligned in 
the preaumble to t is latute for having pleas and judgments in 
tie Bnęlſi tongue miglit all have: been urged; with at leaft 
equil-foree, for Raving the laws themrel ves in that language = 
dut the times were not yet ripe for that innovation; the Eng- 
Nm ſcale was clearly beginning to preponderate, but the ſlow- 
nefs O its motion n that ir had a grea: e 4 to over- 
come. 


(233 AN theihetinientary vrodeedinavinEngith bofore1422, 


the grit or H, ν are liefew Whicfollow.——Checon- 


ſeſſion of Thomas Duke af G louceſter, taken at Calais by Wil- 
lam Rice, and recorded in parliament, inter Plac! Coro. 
21 Riecht II. u. 9. Wis printed in Tyrrel, v. iii. p. 7g. Some 
paſſages' in the depoſition of Richard Il. printed at the end of 
Rnightbn} zπ]ͥvmGl XI ScHipHν .. — Phe ordinance between r 
nam Lord the Rbos and Robert Tirwhitt, Juftice of tlie King 
Bench; TT Hen. IV. n. 13.—A petition ofthe Commons witty 
tlie ug apſwer, 2 Ben. V. ni 22.—A proviſo in Bnglith; in- 
ſerted into werent grant 'oſadiſme aud quinzeme, gien V. 
n. At thie beirn of tlie reign of Henry VI. the two 
kangunges ſxeꝶ tei have been uſed indifſerently. The ſubtidy 
af ove, Di was granted in Euglich. 1. Hen- vi. u. 19. A pros 
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we exceptions) appear to have been all in French, 
and the ſtatutes continued to be publiſhed in the 
ſame language for above one hundred and wenty 
years, till the 1 of Richard III. 

$ 8. From what has been faid I think we may 
fairly conclude that the Engliſh language muſt have 
imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the French long before 
the age of Chaucer, and conſequently that he ought 
not to be charged as the importer of words and 
phraſes which he only uſed after the example of his 
predeceſſors, and in common with his contemporaries. 
This was the real fact, and is capable of being de- 
monſtrated to any one who will take the trouble of 
comparing the writings of - Chaucer with thoſe of 
Robert of Glouceſter and Robert of Brunne (24), 


viſoin French was added by the Commons to the articlesforthe 
council of regency, which are in Englith, ibid. n. 33 Even the 
royal aſſent was given to bills in Engliſh 2 Hen. VI. n. 54- Be it 
ordeined as it is aſked. Be it as it isaxed.—And again, n. 55.— 
I have ſtated this matter ſo particularly, in order to ſhew that 
when the French language ceaſed to be generally underſtood 
it was gradually diſuſed in parliamentary proceedings; and 
from thence, 1 think, we may faizly infer that while it was uſed 
in thoſe proceedings conſtantly and excluſively of rhe Engliſh, 
it muſt have been very generally underſtood. 

(24) Robert cf Glouceſter's Chronicle has been publiſhed by 
HFearne, Oxſ. 1724, faithfully, I dare ſay, but from incorrect mil. 
The author ſpeaks of himſelf [page 560, ] as living at the time 
of the battle of Evetham in 1265; and from another paſſage 
Cp. 224,] he ſeems to have lived beyond the year 1278, though 
his hiſtory ends in 1270. See Hearne's Pref. p. 48. Robert 
Manning. of Brunne or Bourn in Lincolnthire, tranſlated into 
Erglith rhymes, from the French of Robert Goſſeteſte Biſhop 
of Lincoln, a treatiſe called Manuel de Peches, as early as the 
year 1303. 'This work of his has never been printed, but is pre- 
ferved among the Harleian mſſ. n. 1701, and the Bodlcian, 
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who both lived before him, and with thoſe of Sir 
John Mandeville and Wiekliſfe, who RHed at the ſame 
time with im. If we 'conld for a moment ſuppoſe 
the contraty, if we could fuppoſe that the Engliſn 
idiom in the age of Chancer remained pure and un- 
mixed, as it was ſpoken in the coùrts of 1 5 
Egbert, and that the French was ſtilł a foreign or 
leaſt a ſeparute language, I would aſi whether 33 is: 
credible” that a poet" viriting it Engliſh upon the 
moſt familiar! faljetts' would ſtuff bis compoſitions 
with French words and phraſes, which (upon the 
above ſuppoſition) mult have been rinintelligible to 
the greutt ſt part of his readers? or if he had been 
ſo very abſurd, is. ĩt conceivable that he ſnorid have 
immediately become not only the moſt admired — 
alſo tlie moſt popular writer of his time and country ? 


. PART Thx SECOND, 


Havins thus ende avoured to ſhew, in oppoſi tion to 
the ill grounded cenſures of Verſtegan and Skinner, 
that the corruption (or improvement) of the Engliſh 
Language by a mixture of French was not originally 


n. 2323. He alſd tranſſated from tiie French un hiſtory of Eng- 

land, the firſt part: ot @cf9 Britonim, from Mr. Waee, the re- 
mainder, to the deathof Ed. I. from Peter of Langtoſt. His trans- 
lation was finithediin 1338: the latter part, with ſome extracts 
from the foriner, was printud by Hearne in 1725 from a fingie 

mſ.—Sir Join Mandbville's Account oſ his Fraveis was writ- 
ten in 1356. In the lat edition, Lond; 192.7, the text is ſald 
to have been formed ſroma collation of ſeveral miſ. and ſeems 
to be tolerabty correct. Wickliſfe died in 1384: tis tranſla - 
tion of The New Heſtament was printed for the fitſt time by 
Lewis, Lond. 173. There is an immenſe catalogue of other 
works, either really his or aſcribed to him, Rl extant in mi. 
See his Life by Zew1iz, and Tanner, Bibl. Brit. 
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owing to Chaucer, I ſhall proceed, in the ſecond part. 
of this Eſſay, to make ſome obſervations upon the 
molt material peculiarities of that Norman-Saxon 
dialect which I ſappoſe to have prevailed in the age 
of Chauces, and which in ſubſtance remains to this 
day the Language of England. 

$ I. By what means the French tongue was firſt 
introduced and ——— in this iſland has been 
ſufficiently explained above; but to aſcertain with 
any exactneis the degrees by which it infinuated it- 
ſelf and was ingrafted into the Saxon would be a 
much more difficult taſk (25), for want of a regular 
ſeries of the writings of approved authors tranſmit- 
ted to us by authentick copies. Luckily for us, as 
our concern is ſolely with that period when the in- 
corporation of the two Languages was completed, it 
15 of no great importance to determine the preciſe 
time at which any word or phraſe became naturali- 
zed; and for the ſame reaſon we have no need to 
inquire minutely with reſpect to the other altera- 
tions which the Saxon language in its ſeveral ſtages 
appears to have undergone, how far they proceeded 


(25) In order to trace with exaQnefs the progreſs of any lan- 
guage, it ſeeins neceſſary, I. that we thould have before us a 
continued ſeries of authors; 2. that thoſe authors ſhould have 
been approved as having w ritten at leaſt with purity; and, 
2. that their writings ſhould have been exaaly copied. In the 
Englita Language we have ſcarce any authors within the firſt 
century after the conquett ; of thoſe who wrote before Chau- 
cer, and whoſe writings have been preſerved, we have no teſti- 
mony of approbation from their contemporaries or ſucceſſors; 
and laftly, the copies of their works which we have received 
are in general ſo full of inaccuracies as to make it often very dif- 
ficult for us to be aſſured that we are in en cf the geuu- 
ine words of tl author. 
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from the natural mutability of human ſpeech (eſpe- 
cially among an unlearned people) and how far they 
were owing to a ſucceſſive conflux of Daniſh, and 
Norman invaders. 

$ 2. The following obſervations, therefore, will 
chiefly refer to the ſtate in which the Engliſh Lan- 
guage appears to have been about the time of Chau- 
cer, and they will naturally divide themſelves into 
two parts: the firſt will conſider the remains of the 
ancient Saxon maſs, however defaced or diſguiſed. 
by various accidents ; the ſecond will endeavour to 
point out the nature and effects of the acceſſions 
which in the courſe of near three centuries it had 
received from Normandy. . 

§ 3. For the ſake of method it will be conrevient 
to go through the ſeveral parts of ſpeech in the order 
in which they are commonly ranged by grammarians. 

I. The prepoſitive article re, oe, par, (which an- 
ſwered to the 5, &, ro, of the Greeks, in all its va- 
rieties of gender, caſe, and number) had been long 
laid aſide, and inſtead of it an indeclinable the was 
prefixed to all forts of nouns in all cafes, and in both 
numbers. 

2. The deelenſions of the nouns fabGentive were 
reduced from ſix to one; and inſtead of a variety of 
caſes in both numbers thev had only a genitive caſe 
fingular, which was uniformly deduced from the 
nominative by adding to it es, or only , if it end- 
ed an e feminine; and that ſame form was nfed to 
expreſs the (26) plural number in all its caſes, as 


(26) It is ſcarce neceſſary to take notice of a few plurals 
which were expreſſed differently, though their number was 
greater in the time of Chaucer. than it is now: ſome of them 
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nom. e, gen, Poll, plur. er nou? ley 


y_ rKurber, plur. naher. 
The nouns adjectiee had loft alldifinetion of gen- 
der, caſe, or number, 


3. The primitive pronouns retabn/ed one oblique 
cale (27) in-each number, as ic or, *ve ; Ohl. we, ws 
don, ve; obl. thee, — be; 27 (28), or theys 
ob. Bim, hire, ben, or them. 

Their poſſeſſiv es were in tlie ſame ſtate with the 
adjectives, mia, thin, bis, 1: os ow youre, ret or 


their 0 29). 


ſeem to retain their termination in en ftom the ſecond declen- 
ſion ofthe Saxony, as as or en, hoſen, c. ; others ſeem to have 
adopted it cußbonæ gratid, as bretben, cyren, inſtead of bno- 
Inu eu; and a few ſeem to have been always irregularly 
declived, as men, wimmen, mice, lice, feet, Oc. See Hickes, Gr. 
. P- 11, 12. 

(27) I take no notice here of the genitive caſes min, thin, 

oure, youre, c. as beingat this time hardly ever diftinguithable 

from-pronouns poſſeflive, How are we to know whether min 
b»&e ſhould be rendered liter mei or liber meus? In the plural 
number howevet, in a ſew inftances, the genitive caſe ſeems 
to have rerained its proper power, C. T. v. 825; oure aller cok 
— would be more naturally tranflated—noftrim omnium gal- 
jus, than er omnium: And ſo in P. P. fol. exi; youre aller 
hele; Hefrum omnium ſalus, not weftra, - | 

(28) itigvery difficulttoſay from whenceorwhythe pronouns 
they, them, and their, were introduced into our language. Ihe 
1 daxon pronouns hi, hem, and hir, ſeem to have been in conftant 
by ule in the time of Robert of Glouceſter. Sir John Mandeville 
and Chaucer uſe they for hi, but never, as Remer. (in the 
mil. of authoritv) them or their. 

(29) The four laſt of theſe poſſeſſive pronouns were ſometimes 
expreſſed a little differently, vis. bires, oures; youres, and irs, 
or theirs, as they are ſtill when the noun to which they belong 
is underſtood, or when they are placed after it in a ſentence: 
To the queſtion, Whoſe book is this? we anſwer, bers, arg, 


rss. Cxvi 
The interrogative and relative who had a genitive 
and accuſative caſe, 2b and. whom, bat no 1 


of number. H. Hain 
On the contrary the denen ee this and 5 0 


had a plural expreſſion, ., and, tho, but no RAO: 
of caſe. 


The other words, which are often (though raul 


properly) placed in the claſs of pronouns, were all: 


become undeclined like the adjectives, except eyther, 


alteruter; neyther, neuter; other, alter; which had a 
genitive caſe ſingular, bytheres; neytheres, otheres ; other, 
alius, had a genitive caſe ſingular, and a plural num- 


ber, otheres 4 and aller (a corruption of ealna) was 


ſtill in uſe as the genitive plural of alle (30). 


your*s, or theirs; or we declare this book is her's, ours, c. L 
can hardly conceive that the final in theſe words is a mark of 
the poſſeſſive (or genitive) caſe, as a very able writer Short In- 
trodudtion ta Engliſh Grammar, p. 35, 6,] ſeems to be inclined, 
to think ;. becauſe in the inſtances juſt mentioned, aud in all 
which I have been able to find or to imagine, I cannot diſco- 
ver the leaft trace of the uſual powers of the genitive caſe. be, 
learned Wallis [Gram. Ang. c. 7,] has explained the uſe of theſe 
pronouns without attempting to account for their form z he 
only adds,“ Nonnulli, bern, aurn, zourn, hifn, dicunt pro ber's, 
© ours, £7. ſed barbars, nec quiſquam (credo) ſic ſcribere ſo- 
„let.“ If it could be proved that theſe words were anciently 
terminated in n we might be led to conjecture that they were 
originally abbreviations of her ozvn, our own, c. the x being 
aſterwards ſoftened into s, as it has been in many other words. 

(30) It may be proper here tq take a little notice of the 
pronoun or pronominal adjective e, which our beſt gramma+ 
rians from Wallis downwards have attempted to metamor- 
phoſe into a ſubſtantive. In the Saxon language it is certain 
that f was declined like other adjectives, and was joined in 
conſtructions with pronouns perſonal and ſubſtantives, juſt as 
ih is in Latin. They ſaid, Ic. , ego ipſe; min Hlſes, mei ip» 
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4. The verbs, at the tim ef which we ate treat- 
ing, were very nearly reduced to the ſimple ſtate in 
which they are at preſent. | IOW 10 
dun wi Ine, we idm, Er. Parts 5197 ret us ple be. 
A ae a Mine 4 N . 9 | 
[ce Acker, Ou. A. N. p. 28.) In'the age of CHñaticer , Hee 
other adjectives, was become undeclined. Though ke-writey 
fett elbe, and Jelven; ole varietiexuonor denote any diſtinc - 
tlan otcate ur number or he uſts indiſſerently himſe f and im- 
ſelwen, bermielſ and he H ien. NE joins it with ſuhſtantives in 
the ſenſe Qt 1, as the Song did. {SEE v. 2863. In. that ſelde 
ove, in Ille ſpſo nemote -v. 4535. Thy /efe neighebour, 
iple tuus vieinus ] But his great drparture from the ancient 
uſage was with reſpea'to the pronoutis perſonal prefixed to 
felf* inftead of dectivingthem thro? the cafes which theytill 
retained, heuſeseonftantlymy/o?f for I ſelf and me eff, %% 
for thou ſelf and thee ſelf, him: ſe , and hire. /e?f, for he ſeif and 
the fel / and in the phiral naniber o. for we ſelf and us 
ſa, you? feif br ye fan VO Hef, and bon [elf fur tliey felt. 
It would be valn to atteript to defend this practice of Chaucer 
uyon any principles of reaſon orgrammatical analogy; a tłtat 
can be faid ſor it is, Bir ptrtapgahy regulat᷑ practice. was pre · 
ferable ti the confation and uncertainty which Teems tohave 
prevaik@before> acroriiingty tit writers: who ſuccetuded lilni 
following k exatn ple it became a rute, a8 Feofhctive, of the 
Engliſh Langue that perfonal pronouns prefixed th ſeif were 
only uſed im one caſe in catch nuraber, viz. thioſe of the firſt and 
ſceoni#ptribri/in the gente ca according to the 2axonferm) 
and'thote of te*tltird it the acturative; ——By degrees à cu- 
fon was introduced of ab ne xiig elf tofprontionis in the fink 
gular number only, Aud Velde Aa evirupton, Fiippofe; of /e' 
Sto in the pitrat. Thie ptebalny contributed to per. 
fade our lite gramimizt tanb that r was x ſubſtantive, as tlie 
true” ErightH"adfetive des not vary in the pfhraf number! 
Another eaufe of tier miltake migiit be, that they conſidered 
My, . bur, you, (to Whith y ufnatlyfoined) a$pronoun 
poſſeſſive, whereas I tif it more probatitethat tiiey were 
the'8axon penitive caſts if the perfonaFpronotns.” The meta- 
phyſical ſubſtantive , of ne our more. modern pluloſo- 
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„They had four modes, as now: 'the inditptive, 
dhe imperative, thę ſubjunctiv e, and the infinitise t 
and only two. expreſſions of time, the preſent and 


the paſt. All the other, varieties of. made. and 25 


Were, expreiled. by auxiliary, verbs. 


in the inflections of their verbs hey difered, very 
little; from: us in theiSngularc number, I dove, thiuvs- 
ct, he doueth; but in tho-phaaithey were not agrvet 
among chemiclves, eme (31) adhering to the old 
Saxon fotm, toe loveth; ye b Jodelb, they Toveth, and o- 
thers adopting what ſeems: to hate been the Teute. 
nick, we loven, ye lauen, they: loben. In me lin al ot 
ne paſt tenſe the latter form, prevailed univerſally, 
1 leucd, thou lavedeft, he e Ws! ee. * — 
tbey lovedens — 9 760 
The ſecond perſon — in the imporative.mode 
regularly terminated in cb, as toortb yt 32 though 
the final conſonunts (according to the genus of the 
language) were frequently omitted, eſpecially inverſe. 
The Saxon termination of the infinitive in an hae 
been long C hanged 1 into en, to leven, to Ic, tc. and 
they were, beginning to drop the a, to love, to lie. 
The participle of the preſent time began to be 
generally terminated ia ing, ds levigg. though the 
old ſorm, which termimated in ede or nude, was tht 
in ute, as as lovende or me Abe participle of the 


ate and poets have a ſo ee ute, Was i 1 de- 
heve, in the time of Chaucer. | 

(31) In the long-quotation from -Freviſa (hich teabars, 
n. 21,) it ma be obſerved: that all his plural verbs of the pre · 
fent tenſe terminate in eth, whereas in Sir John Mandeville 
and Chaucer they terminate alnoftas conttantly in en. 

(za) Aand. p. 281. And at certeyn houres—thei cyan to 
certeynofiiceress<- Matez/» pers (i. e. make ye ſilence.) And than 
leyn the officeres, Vto feet HHenetb li. e. liſten ye) · In the 
tollotweing page ondeib is uſed for fand 312, and gutterb for pul ye. 
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paſt time continued to be formed, as the paſt time 
itſelf was, in ed,” as Toved, or un Torre contraction 
of ed ( 53); except among the regular verbs (34), 


(33) The methods by which the final ed of the paſt tenſe, and 
its participle, was contracted or abbreviated in the age of 
Chaucer were chiefly the following: 
1. By throwing away the 4. This ethos Won Nele in 
verbs: whoſe laft conſonant was t, preceded by a conſonant z 
thus cafe, cofte, burte, putte, /litte, were uſed inſtead of cafed, 
cofted, burted, putted, flitted. — 2. By tranſpoſing the d. 
This was very generally done in verbs whoſe laft conſonant 
was d, preceded by a vowel; thus inſtead of reded, leded, ſpred- 
ed, bleded, feded, it was uſual to write redde, ledde, ſpredide, 
bledde, fedde. And this fame method of tranſpoſition, I ap- 
prehend, was originally applied to ſhorten thoſe words which 
we now contract by ſyncope, as l, it'd, mild, beard, 
fear, which were anciently written towde, liwde, ſmilde, 
Herde, ferde.---3. By tranſpoſing the d and changing it into t. 
— This method was uſed, I. In verbs whoſe laſt conſonant was 
t, preceded by a vowel; thus led, frveted, meted, were 
changed into lette, ſtbett e, mette.—2. In verbs whoſe laſt con- 
ſonant: was d, preceded by a conſonant ; thus bended, bilded, 
girded, were changed into bente, bilte, girte.--- And penerally 
in verbs in which d is charged into f I conceive that d was 
frft tranſpoſed, fo that drvelled, paged, dremed, feled, teped, 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to have been-firft changed into arvlldz, 
paſſe, dremde, felde, kepde, and then into delre, pafte, 
dremte, felte, łepte. 4. The lait method, together with a 
change of the radical vowel, will account for the analogy of a 
ſpecies of verbs, generally reputed, anomalous, which-form 
their paſt time and its participle (according to modern ortho- 
graphy) in gt. The proceſs ſeems to have been thus Bring, 
bringed, brongde, brodge, brogte ; Think, thinkea, thonkde, 
thokde, thakte; Tec he, tec bed, tachde, tachte, c.; only fought, 
from fighted, ſeems to have been ſormed by throwing away 
thed, (accordingtomethod 1.) and changing the radical vowel. 
See inftances of ſimilar coutractions in the Francic language, 
Hickes, Gram. Fr. Th. p. 66. 

(34) 1 conſider thuſe verbs only as irregular | in which the 


1 part temen ere — 
(#4 16. vp 
;.'Theigreateſ! part of een ee e dals 

in uſe i in tht prefont and paſt tenſes-of their Lins 
tive and ſubjunGiive modes: they were inſlected in 
thoſe denſes like other verbs, and were preſixed tothe 
infmitive mud af the verb to which they were auxili- 
ary; Wen, loven, L u or u lov en, I why of mow 
oven, 1: ea or cox loven, c.; we allen loven, we 
tollen or uuileꝝ loveny wemewmniloven; we consen lo- 
ven, Me. Inthe paſt tenſe I (350 ule oven, I tools 
loved, i igbtd or νẽęte loyen;1'coude.loven; Ve. 


we ſbulilen, we wolden, , we ee or Wer we c 


tin, Se. 4. > 1. "A 
r to e was a ; complete! werb, and 


euer 


rietievare: too numeroua to 0 en examined _ but 
I believe. there are ſearge any in which thedeviations from the 
regular form will not appear to have been made by ſ ome me- 
thod df evitradior'ot a — ſymilar to thofe which have 
been pointed out in tlie laſt note among the regular verbs: Phe 
tou bevifiination of the participle in en is clearly a ſubiti- 
rution tur ed, probably for the Take of a more agreeable found, 
und e is ten ſhortened, as ed has been ſnevyn to be, by tranſ- 
poſdionʒ titus drutuen. kbnowen; boren, Helen, were changed 
into drteort, thoabne, borne, Folke. 

5 Gbr add evvide are contratel Hom /xalle and Wolle 
by tranſpoſing the d according to metliod 2. Aigbte and 
moug hte are formed from mingbed and moghed, according to 
method 3. mr ε,jul m agile, magbte; Moghed, moghde, mog tc. 
Ludi is from coMmed, by tranſpoſition of the , and ſoſten- 
ing tie n into u; it is uſden written cout he, and always. ſo, I be- 
Heve, when it is uſed! au a participte. lu the ſame manner Bt 
thop Dougias ami other Scottiſh writers ufe» begauth as the 
preterit of begin; begonned, begonde, begonde, begoutbe. 
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uſed to expreſs the preterperfect and preterpluper- 
fect tenſes; I bove loved, thou haveſt or baſt loved, 
he bavrib or bath loved; we hauen or han loved, fc; 
I Zadde (36) loved thou baddeſt loved, he Lade lo- 
loved; we, ye, they, badden loved. 1 d 

he auxiliary to len was alſo a complete verb, and 
being preſixed to the participle of the paſt time, 
with the help of the other auxiliary verbs, ſupplied 
the place of the whole paſſive voice, for which the 
Saxon language had no other form of expreſſion; I 
am, thou art, he i, loved; we, ye, they; aren or ben 
loved; I vr, thou/rraf, he Was, loved; ve, ye, they, 
qveren Javed (3990 te 

5. With reſpect to the r tes — of ſpeech, 
it will be ſuflicient to obſerve here that many of them 
ſtill remained pure Saxon: the greateſt number had 
undergone a flight change of a letter or two, ard 
the more cot ſiderable alterations by which ſome had 
been disfigured were fairly deducible from that pro- 
penſity to abbreration for which the inhabitants of 


(36) Hadde iscontraed from bawed, as made is from maked, 
See Hickes' Gram. Fr. Tb. p. 66. 

(370 The verb to do is conſidered by Wallis and other later 
grammarians as an auxiliary verb. It is ſo uſed, though very 
rarely, by Chaucer. [See ver. 14142, 4. ] He more commonly 
uſes it tranſitively; [ver. 10094. Do ſlripen me, Faites me de- 
pouilier—ver. 100 5. Do me drenche, Faites me nayer ;] but 
till more frequently to ſave the repetition of a . [v- 26. 3 

His eyen twinkled in his head aright, > 

As don the ſterres in a frofty night.) 
Dr. Kickes has taken notice that do was uſed in this laſt man- 
ner by the Saxons, [Or. A. S. p. 77,] and ſo was faire by the 
French, and indeed is ſtill. It muſt be conſeſſed that the exact 
power which de, as an auxiliary, now has in our language is 
not caſy to be defined, and ſtill leſs to be accounted ſor from 
analogy. 
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this illand Have been long remarkable, though per- 
haps not-more juſtly ſo than their icietibours. HITS: 


$ 4. Such was in general the ſtate of the Saxon 


part of the Engliſh Language when Chaucer began to 
write. Let us take a ſhort view of the acceſſions which 
it may be ſuppoſed to have received at SR times 
from Normandy. my 

As the language of our aneeſtors was complete i in 
all its parts, and had ſerved them for the purpoſes of 
diſcourſe, and even of compoſition i in various kinds, 


long before they had any intimate acquaintance with 


their French neighbours, they had no call from ne- 
ceſſity (and conſequently no ſuthcient inducement) 
to alter its original and radical conſtitutions, or even 
its cuſtomary forms; accordingly we have juſt ſeen 
that in all the eſſential parts of ſpeech the character 
iſtical features of the Saxon idiom were always pre- 
ſerred, and we ſhall ſee preſently that the erouds of 
French words which from time to time were import- 
ed were themſelves made ſubject, either immediately 
or by degrees to the laws of that idiom. 


$ 5. The words which were thus imported were 


chiefly nouns ſubſtantive, adjectives, verbs, and par- 
ticiples. The adverbs which are derived from French 
adjectives ſeem to have been formed from them after 
they were angliciſed, as they have all the Saxon ter- 
mination lich or ly (38); inſtead of the French ment. 
As to the other indeclinable parts of ſpeech, our lan- 
guage, being ſufficiently rich in its own ſtores; has bor- 
rowed nothing from France' wen perhaps an inter- 
jection or two. 3 54 


( 38) As N e weraily, 1 We. which cor* 
reſpond to the French adverbs rareme at, continuellement, ve- 
ed bravement, Cc. 
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The nouns ſubſtantive in tlie: French language (as 
in all therottier- langunges derived nomothe Latin) 
had loſt tlit ir cafes long before the time d which we 
arer treating, bau ſuch of them às were natural ired 
here ſcem all to have acquired ta geiiitlue: caſe; ac- 
cordipg to the corrupted Saxan tori which bas been 
ſtared above. Their plural number val me- n- 
a&!ledtothe fame form if neceſſury, for in now send- 
ing in e feminine, as the greater pant of the French 
did; thentwo languages were already agreed nom. 
Four, gen. er plur. Flowres; nom. nz den dumec, 
— nel. 

Outhe contrary the adjeCtives which at home had 
a diſtinttion of ęcndor and number; upon their na- 
taralization here ſeem to have been generally ſtript of 
both, and reduced to the fimple ſtate of the Engliſh 
adjective, without caſe, gender, or number. 

Ihe French verbs were obliged to lay aſide all their 
digerences of conjugation aconrder, fo ffirityr eceweir, 
deſrendre, were regularly changed intowmwurcerdgen, 
et ffren, recei uon, doſcemdon. They: brought with them 
only two tenſus, the prefent and the paſt; ! nor did 
they retain any {mgularity of inſloctiom which could 
— them from other verbs of Saxo growth. 

Ihe participle indeed of the preſent titie, in ſome 
verbs, appears to have {HL pberutd its original 
Frenck tori, as aſuat, Fut, . 0 N 

* de participle of the paſt᷑ time adopted almoſi ure 
en the regular Savon terminatiun in ed, as ar: 
curdeu, ſu fned; vcrei ed, nn. itte tun frequently 
aſlumed the prepoſitive particle xe, (or), astit was 
latterly w 9955 which among the Saxons was very 
generalty, though not peculiarly, prefixed *to that 
participle. © 

§ 6. Upon the whole, believe it may be faid with 
truth that at the time which we are conſidering 
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though the form of our language was ſtill Saxon the 


matter was in a great meaſure French. The novel- 
ties of all kinds which the revolution in 1066 had in- 
troduced demanded a large ſupply of new terms, 
and our anceſtors very naturally took what they 
wanted from the language which was already fami- 
liar to a conſiderable part of the community. Our 
poets in particular (who have generally the princi- 
pal ſhare in modelling a language) found it their in- 
tereſt to borrow as many words as they conveniently 
could from France, As they were for a long time 
chiefly tranſlators, this expedient. ſaved them the 
trouble of hunting for correſpondent terms in Saxon. 
The French words too, being the remains of a po- 
liſhed language, were ſmoother, and ſlid eaſier into 
metre, than the Saxon, which had never undergone 
any regular cultivation : their final ſyllables chimed 
together with more frequent conſonancies, and their 
accents were better adapted to rhyming poetry. But 
more of this in the next part. 


PART THE THIRD, 


Bzrorz we proceed in the third and laſt part of this 
Eſſay, in which we are to conſider the Verſification 
of Chaucer, it may be uſeful to premiſe a few obſer- 
rations upon the ſtate of Engliſh poetry anteccdent 
to his time. od 
$ 1. That the Saxons had a ſpecies of writing 
which differed from their common proſe, and was 
conſidered by themſelves as poetry (39), is very cer- 


(39) The account which Beda has given of Cædmon [ Feel. 
Hift. l. iv. c. 24,] is ſufficient to prove this: he repeatedly calls 
the compoſitions of Cædmon carmina—pormata—and in one 
place verſus 3 which words in the Saxon tranſlation are reu- 
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tain; but it ſec ras equally certain that their o po- 
fitivas of Hat kind were neither divided into werſes 
ef a determinate: number of N Hables, nor embelliſh- 
ed with what we callrhyme (ho). There aro no traces, 


dered leob- lech ꝓongey. or one · and peny; and ar- 
cauendi is tranflated leop che or pang chæpR.— Aſſer 
alſo, in his life of Alſred, fpeaksof Saxonica pormata, and Sam- 
onica carmina, Lp. 16, 43. and moſt probably the Cantilene 
Per. ſucceſſi ones temporum detrite, which Malmeſb. eites in his 
Hiſt. 1. ii. p. 52, were in the Saxon language. The ſame writer 
[t. v. de Pont if. ed. Gale, ] metitions a tar men triviale of Ad- 
helm (the author of the Latin poem de Virginitute, who died 
in 9) as adbuc' wulgo/cantitatumy; and he quotes the teſti- 
mony of King Alfred, in his Liber Manualis, or Rand- boc, as 
faying that no one was ever ne Aldhelm in En gli 
66 poetry. 2 

* (40) Both theſe circumRances are evident ſrom the moſh 
curſory view of the ſeveral ſpecimens of Saxon poetry. Which 
Hickes has exhibited in his Gram. Ang. Sax. c. xxi, and the y 
are allowed by that learned writer hiraſelf. Unwilling how - 
ever, as it ſhould ſeem, to leave his favourite language with- 
out ſome ſyſtem of Verſification, he ſuppoſes that the Saxons 
obſerved the quantity of ſyllables in their verſes, © tho? per- 
4% haps,” he adds; nat ſo firialy as the heroick Greek and 
Latin pocts.”—He gives three reaſons · ſor this ſuppoſition ; 
1. Becauſe they did not uſe rhyme. 2. Becauſe they tranſpaſed, 
their words in ſuch an unnatural manner; Hoc autem cur 
« facerent Anglo-Saxonum poetæ, nulla, ut videtur, alia aſ- 
« fignari cauſa poteſt, quam quæ, ut idem facerent, Græcos 
cet Latinos poetas coegit; nempe metti lex.“ 3. Becauſe they 
had a great number of diſſyllable and polyſvilablewords which 
were fit for metrical feet. However ſpecioùs theſe reaſons 
may appear they are certainly far from concluſive, even if we 
had no monuments of Saxon poetry remaining yz but in the 
preſent caſe, Fapprehend, the only ſuatisfactory proof would 
have been to have produced, out of the great he ap of poetica 
compolitions in the Saxon language, ſome rogulat metrical 
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verſes; that ka ſome portions of words fimilar't6eadrother in 
the nacure and order dfthei/eomnponent fp llabſes, and occurs 
| ning either A] EN feries or at ftateitrervats; If all ex- 


- 


| rerna? proofs'of 'Hhe'inature- of the'Rotriau”pottry were'lott, a 


few verſes of Vril ot Horace would te fuffieienł to convince 
| us that their metres were regulated by the quintity of ſylla- 
bles; ancł if Cedmon had really written in à metre regulated 


N vy tlie quantity of ſyliables, a'few of his ſies mult lia V afforded 
R us the ſame cHnection wilt reſpect to the general law of his 
N verſifieation. For my own part, I conſeſs mytelf unable to diſi 
, cover any material diſtinction of the Saxon poetry from proſe; 
| except a greater pomp of dition and a more ately kind o 
} march. Our anceſtors-affeRel) a certain pompꝑ of ſtyle im all 
weir compoſitions; * Angib (fays MH,: i. p. 13,) 


b . pompurder ddctare amen.” And this affertition I ſuſpect was p 
ö the true cauſe of their ſo ſtequently inverting the natural or- 


5 der of their 'wortls, efpetiaNy in poetry: Tlie obſcurtty ariſinę 
from tieſe inverfions ad tie appearance of pomp: that they 
were not owing* to tlie conſtraiimt of any metrical laus (as, 
Hickes ſappoſes) may be preſumed from tler demg commonly 
uſed in proſe, and even in Latin ptoſe, by Saxon writers. E- 
thehverd an hiſtorian deſee nde in tlie fiftir᷑ degree from: King 
Etlielred, Cinrer Seript. oft Beim, p. 831.850. J is full of 
them. The following paſſage of his hift6ry*iffiterally tranflal 
ted, would read very Ie Saxon poetry: Abttrahuntur 
6 tunc | ferventes fide ] anno in een e tirpe 
tres viri lei”; | furtim conſuunt lernbum | taurinus byr- 
«fs ; | alimentum ſibi | hebdomadarini ſupplent; ele- 
vant dies | per vela ſeptetm ] totidemque noctes, c. 
we do not ſee any marks of ſtudied allſteratian in the old 
Saxon poetry, ſo that we might attribute che introduction of 
that ptactice to the Danes, if we wete certain that it made a 
part ofthe Seck Verfification at the time of the Danſii ſets 
tlements: mn · England However that may have been Gi! 
raldus Cambrenſis Derr. Camb. p- 889 ſpeaks of amomina» 
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L ſhould apprehend we muſt have been obliged for 
both to the Normans, who very early (41) diſtin- 


= tion, which he deſcribes to be what we call alliteration, as the 
favourite rhetorical figure of. both the Welſh and Engliſh in 
| his time : ** Adeo igitur hoc verborum ornatu duz nationes, 
| « Angliſcil. et Cambri, in omni ſermone exquiſito utuntur, 
| «* ut nihil ab his eleganter dictum, nullum nifi rude. et agrette 
4 « cenſeatur eloquium, ſi non ſchematis hujus lima plene fue- 
« rit expolitum.” It is plain that alliteration muſt have had 
j very powerful charms for the ears of our anceſtors, as we find 
that the Saxon poetry, by the help of this embelliſhment alone, 
even after it had laid aſide its pompous phraſeology, was able 
to maintain itſelf without rhyme or metre for ſeveral centu- 
ries.. See Dr. Percy's Eſſay on the Metre of Pierce Ploughman's 
| Fifions. Rel. of Ancient Poetry, vol. ii. 
=” (41) I cannot find that the French antiquaries have been able 
| 
{ 
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to produce any poetry, in any of the dialects of their language, 
of an earlier date than the conqueſt of England, ot indeed than 
the beginning of the 12th century. However we read of a 
Thibaud de Vernun, canon of Rouen, who before the-year 
1053, “ multorum geſta Sandtorum, ſed et Sti Wandregeſili, a 
0 ſui latinitate tranſtulit, atque in communis linguæ uſum 
* ſatis facunde reſudit, ac fic, ad guamdam tinnulir,ythmi i mi- 
« litudinem, urbanas ex illis cantilenas edidit.” [De Mirac. Sti 
. Fulframni. Auctore Monacho Fontanell. Temp. Will. I. ap. Da- 
it eberii Ada SS. Ord. Ben. t. iii. p. 379.] It is probable too that 
1 the Fulgares Cantus, which according to Raimond de Agiles 
[Gefa Dei, p. 180,] were compaſed gpainft Arnoulph, a chap- 

— lain of the Duke of Normandy, in the firſt croiſade, were in the 
7 Frenchlanguage; and therecan be little doubtthatWilliam IX. 
Duke of Aquitain, upon his return from Jeruſalem in 1101, 
made uſe of his native tongue when © miſerias captivitatisſuzz, 
a erat jocundus et lepidus, multotiens retulit rythmicis ver- 
* * fibus cum facetis modulantionibus.” Ord. Vital. I. x. p. 793. 
5 The hiſtory of the taking of Jeruſalem, which is ſaid to have 
been written by the Chevalier Gregoire Bechada of Tours 
in Limoges, materna lingua rythmo vulgari, ut populus 
« pleniter intelligeret,” ¶Labbe, Bibl. Nov. t. ii. p. 296,] has 
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0 Ade metres which: they wſod dach which we — 
to have borrowed Fram ern Werd plataly copied 
from the Latin (42) rythmical verſes, which 1 in the 


N 
not yet been. brought to ler; eta prebully the- oltieſh 
Frenelxpbem of any tengt br mm extant ia tramſintirin ai the 
Hu iantets by hi tppe de Thawunl n being dre ta ria (Ae 
Celia of Lionxaih) the ſecond queen of aur Heury 1+ Fhere 
i à coſty of this! poem among! the:GConorantiy Neno A. v. Ahe 
authors of the: Hijtozre Literuirt deln Fronts txuuplca 7 % 
fuppet it ti haue been written about tha is thirty! 
yeats-betbre L Brut, which Fauchet had placediat ahr ha 
of dis: lit. of: Frexeb:ipreats. t tali take ceodfibe in;aridge 
ther place to ſhew that the real author of Ze Brut was Waerg 

(the une who: rate tine — ——— as 
Fanchet calls him. ay that Amun 
(42) The Ugtin rytbeniodran@ccfonabhſe themnetticatin 
the num ber of ſyllables only, without any reg d to quantity. 
Arma cano virumque qui primus 'Projze nbiorigtt would paſs 
for a very goou rytlimical-kexameter, Ihe greateſt pant how 
ever oftheſe' compoſitions were in initat w πα¼h“the ia eK ani 
trochaick metres; and in them, ifithe agcentsftltuckyy,the 
unlearned ear would: often be as well. leg ed e Horholaweut 
quantity were obſerved. The'twoirytuanical ymusn guatce 
by. Beda De Aeris, adition Purſth. p. . ſuſhe em 
to prove this. The fixit, he obſerves, ad inſtat iambici matri 
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in the ſornier of theſe hymns! hn, dd a mbdern ear at 
teatt, ſounds as well as mom iar u,nthe latter H fn be 
being accemed upon their firitſulnbleyntetuzamoriiorntiſe - 
than dices and vriùm would have do- tom mch batin 
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declenſion of that language were cutrent in various 
forms among thoſe who either did not underſtand 
or did not regard the true quantity of ſyllables; and 
the practice of rhyming (43) is probably to be deduced 


rythms, and chiefly thoſe of the iambick form, the preſent 

meaſures of all the nations of Roman Europe are 
clearly derived. Inſtead of long and ſhort ſyllables, the feet of 
our poetry are compoſed of fyllables accented and unaccented, 
or rather of ſylables rongly and let ftrongly accented, and 
hence it is that we have ſo little variety of feet, and conſe - 
quently of metres; becauſe the poſſible combinations of ſylla- 
bles accented and unaccented are from the nature of ſpeech 
much more limited in point of number than the combinations 
of long and ſhort ſyllables were in the Greek and Latin lan- 
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10 - (43) We ſee evident marks of a fondnefs for rhyme in the 
hymns of S. Ambroſius and S. Damaſus, as early as the — cen - 
N tury. One of the hymns of Damaſus, which W N 
Martyris ecce dies Agathe x 
N 5 Virginis emicat eximæ, Cc. . 
+ is regularly rhymed throughout. Prudentius, who had a more 
# claſſical taſte, ſeems ftadiouſly to have avoided rhymes; but 
= gedulius and Fortunatus, in the 5th and 6th "centuries, uſe 
q them frequently in their hyrems. [See their works, andan hymn 
=_ of the latter, ap. Fabric. Bib. Med. tat. v. Fortunatus.— 
The learned Muratori, in his Diſſertation de Rythmicd Fererum 
oe, [Antiq. Med. Avi. Difert. xh] has collected together 
a vaſt heap of examples, which prove that rhymes were very 
generally uſed in hymns, ſequences, and other religious com- 
| poſitions in Latin, in the 7th, 8th; and th, centuries ; fo that 
q | for my own part I think it as probable that the poets'in the 
| vulgar languages (who firſt appeared about the 9th century) 
borrowed their rhymes from the Latin poetry of that age, as 
it is evident that they did the forms of their Verſification.---- 
Otfrid of Weiſſenberg, the earlieſt rhymer that is known in 
any of the modern languages, about the year 870, calls rhyme, 
ia the ſtyle of the Latin grammarians, Schema omæateleuton. 
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from the ſame original, as we find that practice to 
have prevailed in eccleſiaſtical hymns, and other o- 
poſitions in Latin, ſome centuries before Otfrid of 
Weiſſenberg, the firſt known We wy of the 
vulgar European dialects. | 

F. I with it were in my power to give a regular 
biſtory of the progreſs which our anc made in 
this new ſtyle of Verſification; but (44) except a few 


[Pref. ad Liutbert, ap. Schilter. Theſ Antig.. Teuton. t. l. p.11.] 
And when the monk who has been cited in note 41 ſays that 
Thibaud de Vernun compoſed his ſongs ad quomdam tinnult 
rythmi ſimilitudinem, he muſt mean I think that he compoſed 
them in imitation of [Latin] jingling rythm. I ſay Latin (or at 
leaſt ſome foreign) rythm, becaufe otherwiſe he would rather 
have ſaid in rythmo tinnulo. The addition of the epithet tinnulus 
ſeems to ſhew plainly enough that ry:bmus alone did not then 
ſignify what we call rhyme. 

(44) William of Malmeſbury [de Ge. Pont. Angl. L Hi. p.20 1,] 
has preſerved two rhyming verſes” of Aldred Archbiſhop of 
York; which that prelate threw. out againſt one Urſe; Sheriff 
of Worceſterſhire, not long after the conqueſt; ** Hateſt thou 
« Urſfe—— Have thou God's curſe.” ' /ocaris Uu 
Habeas Dei maledictionem. Malmeſbury ſays that he inſerts 
this Erglithy- quod Latina werba non cut -Anglica- concinnitats 
reſpondent. The concinnity, I ſuppoſe, muſt have conſiſted in 
the rhyme, and would hardly bave been: thought worth re- 
peating if rhyme in Englith had not then been a novelty, ----- - 
Ihe lines in the Saxon Chronicle, to which I mean w refer, 
are in p. 191. ed. Gil. The paſſage begins, 

Laprelap he let pyncean. 
Jeanme men ppide pnenceat— : 
All the lines are not in Thyme, but I ſhall ſet dowr-a few in 


Engliſh characters which I think could not have chin. cd to 
gether f ſo exactly by mere accident. 


Thet he nam be rihte 
And mid mycelan un- rihte 
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Uunes id theisS gun hroniele upori the derth of Will 


liam dhe Cong „Which ſeem 407 have been in- 


tendrd or werius of the modern faſhion, and a ſhort 


Canticle aich, accorging to Matthew Paris (aS the 
bleſſed Virgin was pleaſed to dictate to Gudric, an 


Ado near Parham, 4 havemnot been able to difco- 
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*. _m ane vis Cyppadorgiſcreſe. , 

The writer10{ this hrt of the Chronicle (as detelb.os himas, 

. 4899: had (on the Gendueror. 

- (45) et. Auel. p. 100. Gedric dded in $470,fo-thatacrord- 
ing to tnaditiun che Canticle was prior to that period: the 
Hett ſtanza being — n —_ tranleribe he 
gat - 4 
9 dente Murzö; Ohrödes ben S 

- .Mejdencs.clenhad,s m etes figr, _ 
> Pikes mine ſeu hen, RC is min mod, 
ringe me to e with telle C Gut— 

Hoc canttcum (ſays N. P. ) potef Bo modo in Latinum aner. 
Sancta Maria, Chriſti thalamus, ; 6 
virginalis puritas, matrib Hos, OO RET OY 
delt men orimilha;raens in mente men, * + 
duc me ad {elcitatem cum ſolo Deo. 

V pon the authority of this tranſlation I have altered inne (as 


it is in the print) to <vi:ne. The Saxon p is often miſtaken 
for a p. g Rs 
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probability be referred toi an earlier period: than the 
reign-of Henry II. In that reign Layamon (46), 4 
prieſt of Ernleye near Severn, as he calls himſelf, 
nnd ner ny the! Freach: of Wace: (43) 


„Al nge 
- (46)This n of —— is 8 waa the n 
Cal. A. ik. A much later copy, in hich the author by a na- 
turai corruption Was called Lutoeman, was deſtruyed by the 
fire. Thete is an account of both copies in Wanley's cut. n. 
grytent. p. 228. and p. 237. Che fullowing ort extract 
from fol. 9,3; containing an account of the sirens whieh Bru- 
tus met wick in his voyage; wilt ferve to ſupport chat is ſaid 
in the text ofthis author's imrermixing rhymes _ his profes 
I Fer hed fanten the Merminiied, - 1 

| Wernher Both dens ef Wochels ginnen. > Av 1 

Wikmen hiethunchet fuliwisy, / 
Bincuthe than gurdic bif munceth fte | _ 
Thevs habbeth ſwa murie fong, YN 
Ne bed th d da hong, bs n 

Ne vithma tan wer 
12 Nebra ſontes tu heran — 

(a) Tue French cleræk whom bayamon vroleſics to have 
minen in 4ris littory is called by Wanley [Cat, fc; Sept. p. 
18, ute, as if par Mnf re ace were doomed to have his 
name ' perpetually miſtaken. Fauchet, and a long ſtring of 
French antiquaries, have agreed to call him Mace. I ſhall 
nete, in juſtice to Mare Pace, (for whom I have à great re» 
ſpect not only as a very ancient but as à very ingenious rhy- 
mer) ate my reaſons thortly ſot believing that he was the 
real author of that tranſlation in French verſe of Geffrey.of 
Monmouth's romance which is commonly called Te Brut. 
In the firſt place, his name is diſtinctly written in the text of 
three mil. of very confiderable antiquity : two of them are in 
the Muſeum, viz. Cotton, Vitell, A. x. and Reg, 13 A. xx1.: 
the third is at Cambridge, in the library of Bennet College, n. 
58. In a fourth mi. alſu in the Mufeum, Hard. 6505, it is writ- 
ten-Gazoe and Gace, by a ſubſtitution of G for W, very uſual 
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in the French language. -----Secondly, in the mmf. above: men- 


tioned of Layamun's hiſtory, cal. A. ix, if! may truſt my owt 
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à fahulous hiſtory of the Britons entitled Le Brut, 
which Wace himſelf, about the fo 1155, had tranſ- 


* the name is ace, and not Mute, as Wanley read it. The 
Saxon T is not very unlike a c. What Layamon has ſaid fur- 
ther, “ that this Wace was a French clerk, and preſeated his 
ock to Alienor the queen of Henry,” [the Second] agrees 
pet fectly well with the date of Ze Brut, (in 1155, according to 
all the copies) and with the account which Wace himſelf, in 
his Roman de Rou, has given of his attachment to Henry. 
Thirdly, in a fubſequent tranflation of Le Brut, which was 
made by Robert of Brunne in the bepinning of the 14th cen- 
tury; he Tepeatedly names Mayfer Face as the author (or ra- 
ther tranſlator from the Latin) of the French hiſtory. See 
Hearne's App. to Pref. ta Peter Langtoft, p. 98.---In oppoſition 
to this ſtrong evidence in favour of Wace we have nothing 
material except the mf. of Te Brut quoted by Fauchet, [de la 
Langue Franc93fe, l. ii, in which according to his citation the 
author is called ace. Thelater Frenchwriters whohavecall- 
ed him fo, 1 ee have ontyfollowed Fauchet. The read - 
er will judge whether it is not more probable that the writer of 
the mf. or even Fauchet himſelf, may have made a little ſlip in 
this matter, than that ſomany mff. as I have quoted above, and 
the ſucceſive teitimonies of Layamon and Robert of Brunne, 
ſhould have concurred in calling the author of Le Brut Wace, 
if that had not been his true name. I wiil juſt add that 
Lawiede Seint Nicholas, which is frequently quoted by Hickes, 
FGr. A. S. p. 146, 149, et ak] was probably a work of this 
ſame Wace, as appears from the e pallage, [m/. Bodi. 
1687 v. 17 from the end,] 


Ci faut le livre mefre 6 
Quil ad de Seint Nicholas fait, * 
De Latin en Romaunz efſltreit 1 
A Oiberyd le tz Thiout, 

WW Seint Nicholas mout amout. 


And 1 ſhould ſuſpect that Le Martyre de St. Werben Vers 
Francois par Robert Guaco, mentioned by M. Lebeuf as extant 
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lated from the Latin of Geffrey of Monmouth, Tho' 
the greateſt part of this work of Layamon refemble 
the old Saxon poetry, without rhyme or metre, yet he 
often intermixes a number of ſhort verſes of unequal 


lengths, but rhyming together pretty exactly, and in 


ſome places he has imitated not unſucceſsfully the 
regular octoſyllable meaſure of his French original. 
$3. It may ſeem extraordinary, after theſe proofs 
that the art of rhyming was not unknown or unprac- 
tiſed in this country in the time of Henry II. that 
we ſhould be obliged to ſearch through a ſpace of a- 
bove an hundred years without being able to meet 
witha ſingle maker of Engliſh rhymes whom we know 
to have written in that interval. The caſe I ſuſpect 
to have been this. The ſcholars of that age (and there 
were many who might fairly be called ſo in the Eng- 
liſh dominions abroad (48) as well as at home) af- 
fected to write only (49) in Latin, ſo that we do not 


B. T. t. xvii. p. 731,] ought to be aſcribed to the ſame author, 
as Guaco is a very ſtrange name. The Chriſtian name of Wace 
was Robert. See Huct, Orig. de Caen, p. 412. 
- (48) The following paſſage of Roger de Hoveden [p. 672,] 
gives a ſtriking deſcription of the extent of the Englith domi- 
nions in the time of Richard I.; Sciendum eſt quod tota ter- 
% ra, quæ eſt ab Anglia uſque in Hiſpaniam, ſecus mare, vide- 
„ licet Normannia, Britannia, Pictavia, eſt de dominio Regis 
* Anglize.” The kings of France at that time were not poſ- 
ſeſſed of an inch of territory upon the coaſts of the ocean. _ 
(49) It will be ſufficient to name John of Saliſbury, Peter of 
Blois, Joſeph of Exeter, Gerald Barry, Nigell Wireker, Geffrey 
Vinſauf: I thould add to this liſt Walter Map, if there were not a 
tradition, not entirely deſlitute of probability, that he was the 
author of the Roman de Saint Graal in French. I find this in 
an old mf. of Triſtan, Bib. Reg. 20. D. ii. p. antep. Quant 
** Boort ot conte laventure del Saint Graal, teles come ele, 
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find tkat they ever compoſed in vorſe or proſe in any 
other language. On the other hand they ho meant 
to fecommend themſelves by their poetry ta the fas 
vour of the great took cave to write in Frenchg the 
only language which thuir patrons under ſtood; and 
hence it is that we fec'fo' matty * French poems { zo) 


* eftoient avenues, eleʒ furent miles. en eſerit. gardees en la- 
* mere de Salibicres, dont Meſtre Galtier Map Fftreft'a faire 
ſon livre du Saint Graal, por lamor du roy Herti fon fengnor, 
ui fiſt leftorie tralater del Latin en Romanz.” The ad ven- 
ture of tke Saint Craal is plainly written upon avery different 
plan from the other romances'6f the Ruund Table, and ia likes 
ly enough to have cum e from. an eccletiattick, though rather, 
I conte. from a graycrone than Ne Map may be ſuppoſed 
to have been. The French romance irym which our romance 
called Ao aur is tranſlated feems to be an injugicious 
jumble of Ze rut, Lanceict, Trifau, the Saint Graal, and ſome 
other romances of lets note, which were all, I apprehend, ori- 
ginally ſeparate works. 

Fo] Le Beftiaire, by Philippe de e addreſſed to Queen 
Adcliza, Le Brut, and Te Roman de Rox by Wace, have been 

mentioned above. Beſides the Roman de Nou there is another 
Chronicle of Normandy in French verſe by Maitre Benet, com- 
pited by order of Henry II. mf. Harl. 1717. The ſame Beneit 
was perhaps the author of the Fe de St Thomas, mi. Hark, 
3775, though he there calls humſelf * 


Frere Beneit, le pecheour, 
© "= oves les neirt dra 


At the end of a copy of Le Brut, Bi 55 Rez. 13. A xxi, there is 
a continuation of the hiſtory to the death of Willlam II. in the 
ſame metre, by a Geſſtel Gaimar, which efcaped the vbferva- 
tion of Mr. Calley z and at the end of another copy, Fitel: A. , 
the hiſtory is continued by an anonymous author to the acceſ- 
non of King John. — Richard 1. compoſed himfelf in French: 

a ſpecimen of his postry has been publithed by Mr. Walpole, 
Cat. of Royal Authors, v. i.; and his Chancellor, Wiltam Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, ( ho, 28 has becn obſerved before, v as totally i ig- 
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about that time either addreſſed directly to the prin- 
cipal perſons at the Engliſh court, or at leaſt written 
on ſuch ſubjects as we may ſuppoſe to have been moſt 
likely to engage their attention. Whatever therefore 
of Engliſh poetry was produced in this infancy of the 
art being probably the work of illiterate authors, and 
circulating only among the vulgar (51), we need not 
be much ſurpriſed that no more of it has been tranſ- 
mitted down to poſterity. 

§ 4. The learned Hickes however has pointed out 
to us two very curious pieces which may wjth pro- 
bability be referred to this period. 'The firſt of them 
is a paraphraſe of the goſpel hiſtories, entitled Or- 
mulum (52), by one Orm or Ormin. It ſeems to have 


norant of the Engliſh language) was by no means bekindhand 
with his maſter in his encouragement of French poets; for of 
this biſhop the paſſage in Hoveden is to be underſtood which 
Mr, Walpole has applied to the king himſelf; it is part of a let- 
ter of Hugh Biſhop of Coventry, who, ſpeaking of the Biſhop 
of Ely, ſays that he, * ad augmentum et famam ſui nominis, 
* emendicata carmina et rythmos adulatorios comparabat, 
ts et de regno Francorum cantores et joculatores muneribus 
« allexerat, ut de illo canerent in plateis; et jam dice batur 
„ ubique, quod non erat talis in orbe.“ Howeden, p. 103. 
(51) To theſe cauſes we may probably impute the loſs of 
thoſe ſongs upon Hereward (the laſt perhaps of the Saxon he- 
roes) which according to Ingulphus were ſung about the ſtreets 
in his time. H. Croyl. p. 68. Robert of Brunne alſo mentions 
a rhyme concerning Gryme the fither, the founderof Grymeſ- 
by, Hanelok the Dane, and his wife Goldeburgh, daughter ta 
a King Athelwold, who all now, together with their bard, 
——illacrymabiles 


Urgentur ignotique 1:nga 
Nocte. | 


See Tran/lation of Peter of Langtoft, p. 25, and Camaen's Brit. 
p. 569. 
(52) The Ormulum ſcems to be placed by Hickes among the 
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been conſidered as mere proſe by Hickes and by 
Wanley, who have both given large extracts from 
it; but I apprehend every reader who has an ear for 
metre will eaſy perceive that it is written very ex- 
actly in verſes of fifteen ſyllables, without rhyme, in 
imitation of the moſt common ſpecies of the Latin 


e 


firſt writings after the conquet, (Gram. Ang. Sax. c. xxii. p. 
165, J but 1 conſeſs I cannot conceive it to have been earlier 
than the reign of Henry Ii. There is a peculiarity in the au- 
thor's orthography which conſiſis in doubling the conſonants ; 
e. g. brother he writes brotherr ; after, aftcrr, Sc. He has 
done this by detign, and charges thoſe who iball copy his book 
to be very caret᷑ul to write thoſe letters twice which he has 
- written fo, as 0iher wite, be atiures tom, “they will not writc 
* the word right.” Hickes las taken notice of this peculiarity, 
but has not attempted to explain the author's reaſons for it; 
and indeed without a more perfect knowledge than we now 
probably can have of the Saxon pronunciation they ſeem to- 
tally inexplicable. In the few lines which I think it neceſſary 
to quote here as aſpecimen of the metre, I hall venture (firſt 
begging Or;ain's. pardon for diſregarding his injunAton) to 
leave out, the ſuperfluous letters, and I ſhall, alſo, for my on 
caſe as well as that of the reader, tranſcribe them in modern 
charaQers. Ihe firft lines of Wanley's extract from mſ. Bod. 
Funus, I. (Cat. Codd. mg. Septet. p. 59,] will anſwer my pur- 
pote as well as any other.. 
Nu, brether Walter, brother min after the fleſnes kinde, 
And brother min i Criflendom tnurh fulluht and thurh trowthe, 
Aud brother min i Godes hug yet o the thride wife, 
Thurt that wit hafen taken ba ut reghel boc to folchen 
Under kanunkes- had and lif ſwa ſum Sant Awhin ſette, 
Je hate don twa ſum thy bad, and ferded (2) te thin wille, 
Ic hate vend intil Engli God ſoci! es halighe lare, f 
Aſter that little wit that me min DOrihten hafeth lened- 

Ihe reader will obferve, that in calling theſe verſes of fifteen 
ſyllablcs Icontider the words · Linde, rrow!he, wiſe, ſette xoille, 
iare---as dillyllables------ The laws of metre require that they 

e. fertbed, mf 
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tetrameter iambic. The other piece (53), which is 
a moral poem upon old age, Ne. is in rhyme, and in 
a metre much reſembling the former, except thai 
the verſe of fifteen ſyllables is broken into two, of 
which the firſt ſhould regularly contain eight and the 
ſeconih ſeven f llables; but the metre is not 10:ex3 
actly obſerved (at leaſt in the copy which Hiekes has 
follow ed) as it is in the Ormulum. 

S F. In the next interval, from the latter end of 


ſhould be fo conſidered as much as \ folgben and lened; 5: and for 
the ſame reaſon bride; in ver. 3, and hae, in ver. 6 and 7, 
are tu be pronaunced as conſi ing of two ſyllables. it 


the more extraordinary that neither Hickesnor Wanley mould 


have perceived that.Ormin wrote in metre, as he himſeiſ men: 
_ his having added words ſor the ſake of f{ling his rbyme 
dere, for he calls it — both thoſe: names in CT 
— 5 * 
Ic hafe fett her o this bock among Godſpelles wordes ; 
All thurh me ſelfen only word, * ne ſwa to eder Wer 


And again, | n 


And ic ne mihte noht min fert ay with Godfpelles wordes 

Well £!!cn all, and all forthi ſholde ic well ofte nede ; 

Among Godſpelles wordes don min word, min fers to fllen 
It is ſcarce neceffary to remark that rhyme is here to be un- 
derſtood in its original ſenſe, as denoting the whole verfe, and 
not merely the confonancy of the final ſyllables. In the fecond 
quotation f275 or verſe, is ſubſtituted for it as a ſynonymous 
term. Indeed I doubt whether in the time of Ormin the word 
me was, in any language, uſed fingly to 3 the 3 8 
conſonant terminations. 

(53) A large extract from this poem hes been printed by 
Hickes, [Gram. Anz. Sax. c. XXiv. p. 222,] but GT om 
very incorred nil, It begins thus; 


ic am nu elder thanne ic Wes 
A wintre and ec a lore; 

Ic ealdi more thanne ic dede, 
Mi wit 'oghte'to bi more. 
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the reign of Henry III. to the middle of the fours 
teenth century, when we may ſuppoſe Chaucer was 
beginning to write, the number of Engliſh rhymers 
ſecms to have increaſed very much. Beſides ſeveral 
whoſe names we know (54), it is probable that a 
pt part of the anonymous authors, or rather tranſ- 

tors (55), of the popular poems which (from their 


(54) Robert of Glouceſter and Robert of Brunne have been 
mentioned already. To theſe may be added Richard Rolle, 
the hermit of Hampole, who died in 1 349, after having com- 
poſed a large quantity of Englith rhymes. See Tanner, Bib. 
Brit. art. Hampole.---Laurence Minot, who has left a collec- 
tion of poems upon the principal events of the former parts of 
the reign of Edward III. mf. Cotton, Galba. K. ix.---Within the 
ſame period flouriſmed the two poets who are mentioned with 
great commendations by Robert of Brunne C. t Pref. to 
Peter Langt. p. xcix,] under the names of Erceldoun and of 
Kendale. We have no memorial, that I know, remaining of the 
latter beſides this paſſage; but the former I take to have been 
the famous Thomas Leirmouth ofErceldoun, (or Erſiton, as it 
is now called, in the ſhire of Merch) who lived in the time of 
Edward I. and is generally diinguithed by the honourable ad- 
dition of The Rhymour. Asthe learned editor of Ancient Scot- 
tith poems, Edinburgh 1770, has for irrefragable reaſons de- 
prived this Thomas of a propheſy in verſe which had uſually 
been afcribed to him, [ See Aacenaie, art. Thomas xh mur, J 
I am inclined to make him ſome amends, by attributing to 
him a romance of Sir Triftrem, of which Robert of Brunne, an 


excellent judge ! (in the place above cited) ſays, ; 


Over peſtes it has th eſteem 
Over all that is or was, ' 
If men it ſayd as made Thomas. 


(55) See Dr. Percy's curious Catalogue of Engliſh metrical 
romances, prefixed to the third volume of Reliques of Ancient 
Poeſy. I am inclined to believe that we have no Englith ro- 
mance prior to the age of Chaucer which is not a tranſlation 
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3 witten in tlie Roman or French 
language) were called! Raw auzrs Rowithed about this 
1 Nasr net ef © v4 wive T3377 4 * 
or. wh A of ſome — — French romance. The principal of 
thoſe, wiiich being. built uporrEug);t h. ſtpries bid the faireft for 
having 1 been ariginally com poſead iu Epg)ilh are alſo extant is 
French. A conticveratls. trag; wept pf Bornchild (Or, Dan Horr 
as he Ig there called) ist be found in French alexandrines a 
mi. Harl. 527. The firſt, part i Guy of, Wary ck is s in French, 
in the oQaly ilable metre, in mi. Harl. 3773. and. te lalt palt 
in the ſame language and;mctre in Mf. Bib. Reg. N Fel ix. How 
much may be wauting L, have not uad opportunity. to. EXa- 
mine. I have never ſcen Bevis in Erench; but Nu Fręſnoꝝ in 
his Ribliqth, des Romans, ts li. p. 241, mentiqus a mi, of Ir Ras 
nan de Beu ves dę Hautenne, and another of Le Roman de Heu- 
ves et Rafiane,, eu rie; aud the italians, who were certainly 
more likely to borrow trom the French than from the Englith 
language, had got among them a ramancs di Rue v Anta. 
na, before. the year 13458. , Quadriq, Storia. della Poeſiay t. vi, 
Po 543.--—Hawgyer, 1 think extremely; probable that theſs 
hree romances, though originally. ) wriiten in French, were 
compoſed in England, and perhaps ly Engli lumen, for we find 
that the general currency.uf the French. language here enga- 
meg ſeveral of our own 8 to uſe in it in their com- 
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Rovert Gretel, the famous Sinh of Lincutr in the Une 
of Henry lit. was A native "oF Saul; and" yet he wrote Wis 
chi * Amonirs and His“ Manvie! 1 Vechert in French 
Tanner Bib. Pr. and Bear's Pref. to Rob of GlSureder 

p. 58. here is a krahſſathm of Cato in French verit by 
Helis de Quincettre, . e. Winchefter, mf. Mu 4388, and 4 
romance alſo in French verſe, which ! fupyofe to be the origi 
nal of the Engliftr {pomct 1 [Perc\*s Orr. n. 2, Iby Hue de Ro- 
telande, is to be found mem. (527077, Hepp. A. vil. 4 French 
dialogue in ve rte; mf. Fd: 3904; entitled La Y. Ante ar e 
mit dire Henry os Lacy Counte tte Nichole et Sire Wattter de Ry. 
belefevorth pur la croiferie en la terte Verne; was moſt probably 
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time. It is unneceſſary to enter into particulars here 
concerning any of them, as they do not appear to 


compoſed by the latter, who has alſo left us another work in 
French proſe. [See this article in Tanner, Bibi. Brir.]---Even 
As late as the time of Chaucer Gower wrote his Seculum Ne- 
ditantis in French, but whether in verſe or proſe is uncertain. 
E Stowe, who was a diligent ſearcher after mff. had never 
een this work, [4nnals, p. 326,] nor does either Bale or Pitts 
et down the beginning of it, as they generally do of the books 
which they have had in their hands. However one French 
poem of Gower's has been preſerved. In mf. Harl. 3869, it is 
connected with the Confefio Amantis by the following rubrick ; 
© Puiſqu'il ad dit cidevant en Englois par voie &effample la 
er ſotje de cellui qui par amours aime par eſpecial, dirra ore 
t apres en Francois a tout le monde en general une traitie ſe - 
* Jonc les auctours, pour eſſampler les amants marriez, au fin 
te is la fol de leurs ſeints eſpouſailles pourront par fine loialte 
te guarder, et al honeur de dieu ſalvement tenir.“ Pr. Ze crea- 
tour de toute creature. It contains 55 ſtanzas of 7 verſes each, 
in the laſt of which is the following apology ſor the language; 
KS Alb univerſitede tout le monde 
= Johan Gower ceſte Balade envoie, 
Et ſi jeo nai de Francois la faconde, 
- Pardonetz moi ge jeo de ceo forſvoic; 


Jeo ſuis Engluis, ſi quier par tiele voie 
Eftre excuſe. 


Chaucer himſelf ſeems to bave had no great opinion of the 
performances of his countrymen in French, [Prol. to Tef. of 
Lowe, ed. 1542.) Certes,“ (ays he) there ben ſome that 
s ſpeke thyr poyſy mater in Frenche, of whyche ſpeche the 
& Frenche men have as good a ſantaſye as we have in hearing 
< of French mennes Englythe.” And he afterwards concludes 
with his uſual good fenſe ; © Let then clerkes endyten i in La- 
„ tyn, for they have the propertye of ſcience and the know- 
inge in that facultye, and lette Frenchmen in theyr Frenche 
tc aiſo endyte theyr queynt termes, for it is kyndly to theyr 
* mouthes, and let us ſhewe our fantaſyes in ſuche wordes as 
«-we-lerneden of our dames tonge.” 
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have invented or imported from abroad any new 
modes of Verſification by which the art could beat 
all adyanced ( 56), or even to have ned thoſe 


(56) It was weRury: to qualify the afertionthat hs —— 
of this period . did not invent or import from abroad any ne 
modes of Verſiſication,“ as in fact Robert of Brunne (in the 
paſſage referred to in n. 54, has mentioned three or four forts 
of verſe different from any which we have hitherto met with, 
and which appear to have been much cultivated (if not intro- 
duced) by the writers who flourithed a little before himtelf᷑: he 
calls them Cowee, Strangere, Enterlace, and Baſton. Mr. Bridges 
in a ſenſible letter to Thomas Hearne [A. to Pref. to Peter 
Langt. p. cuil, ] pointed out theſe terms as particularly need · 
ing an explanation; but Thomas choſe rather to ſtuff his book 
with accounts of the nunnery at Little Gidding. c. which coſt 
him only the labour of tranſcribing. There can be little doubt 
I think; that the rhymes called Cowee and Enterlacce we 
derived from the Yer/us Caudati and Interlaqueati of the Latin 
rhymers of that age. Though Robert of Brunne, in his Pro- 
logue, profe ſſes not to attempt theſe elegancies of compolition, 
yet he has intermixed ſeveral paſſages in rhyme Couwee ; [5ee 
p. 266, 273, 6, 7, 8, 9, et al.] and almoſt all the latter part of 
his work from the conqueſt is written in rbyme Enterlacee, 
each couplet rhyming in the middle as well as at the end. 
['This, was the nature of the Yerſus Interlaqueati, according to 
the follgwing ſpecimen, mſ. Harl. 1902. ; 
>| Plauſbs/Grecorum | lux cecis et via claudis | 

Incola celorum | virgo digniflicaa laudis.] 
leannot pretend to define the exact form of the rhyme calted 
Baſton, but i dare ſay it received its appellation from the Cars 
melite Robert Baſton, a celebrated Latin rhymer in the reigns 
of Edward I. and II. {See Tanner, Bibl. Brit. in v. and H:arne's 
Pref. to Fordun, p. 226, et ſeq.] His verſes upon the battle 
of Bannockburn, in 1313, are printed in the Appendix to For- 
dun, p. 1570: they afford inſtances of all the whimſical com- 
dinatlons ofrhymes which can well be conceived to find a place 
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whithwere beforerin uſe. n the comrary, as their 
works were intended for the eat more than fon the 
eye, to be recited rather than read, they were. apt 
to be more attentive to their rhymes than tothe ex- 
ae meſs of their metres, frum a preſumption, I ſup- 


: poſe,” that — defect or redundance of a ſyllable 


might be cally covered in the recitation, eſpecially 
if ne as it often was, by ſome muſical | in- 
ſttzument. | S1=difb ot 

ey 6. Such WAS, in general, the ate of Eovlifh poe= 
Nes the-tune when, Chaucer 3 probably made his firſt 
elluys: Thr ule of: rhyme was eſtabliſhed, not exclu- 
ſively (tor the author of Ihe Viſions of Pierce Plough- 
wan -wrore aſter —.— 1350 (5 7) without cbm) 


2 


10 the Latin der metres to we usärete. I fag 
f pect (upon conſidering the whole palfage in Rabett of grunde) 
that i is was rather a general name, including all forts of uncom- 
Ton rh. ee, than appropriated to any particular ſpecſes. 
Upon Wer whole, if tis accouftt of thefe new modes of Verſifi- 
catjivh thall be allowed to be any thing lite the truth, I hope ! 
tball be thought jultifed in having added, 2 he rs che art rg 
hot. be at all advanced by them.” 

(57) This is plain from fol. 68, edit. 15 50. where te year 
1350 is named as a year of great ſcatcity. Indeed ſtom the 
mention of the kitten in the tale bt the Rattons, li 3. 4, 1 
ſhould ſuſpect that the author wrote at the very end of the 
reign of Edward III. when Richard was become heir - Apparent. 
E rhe Vifions of (i. 6. concernint) Pierce Plougliman are pe+ 
nerally aſcribed to one Robert Langland; but the beſt mſ. 
that T have ſeen make the Chriſtian nanie of the author Wil» 
ham, without mentioning his ſurname: ſo In mi. Carton, Ip. 
B. xvi, at the end of page 1, is this rubtick; Hic incipit ſe- 
+ candus paſſus de vifione elmi de Petro Plouhman.“ And 
in ver. 5 of p. 2, inſtead of And ſayde, ſimne, epo tbon? 
the mf. has * 4nd tyde, Wille, fepeſ thou?” See alſo the ac · 
count of mf. Ar 7. 2370, in the Harteian catalogue. I can- 
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bat very generally, ſo that in this reſpect he had little 
to do but to imitate his predeceſſors. The metrical 
part of our poetry was capable of more improvement, 
by the poliſhing of the meaſures already in uſe, as 
well as by the introducing of new modes of Verſifi- 
cation, and how far Chaucer actually contributed to 
the improvement of it in both or either of theſe par- 
ticulars we are now to conſider. | | 

§ 7. With reſpect to the regular metres then in 
uſe they may be reduced, I think, to four. Firſt, the 


not help obſerving that thefe Viſions have been printed from 
ſo ſaulty aud imperfett a mſ. that the author, whoever he was, 
would tind it difficult to recognize his own work. However, 
the judgment of the learned Doctors Hickesand Percy, [G am. 
A. S. p. 217.—Ret. of Anc. P02. v. ii. p. 260,] with reſpect to 
the laws of his Verſiñcation is confirmed by the mſſ. Each of 
his verſes is in fact a dittich compoſed of two verſes after the 
Saxon form, without rhyme, and not reducible to any certain 
metre. I do not mean to ſay that a few of his verſes may not 
be picked out confitting of fourteen and fifteen ſyllables, and 
reſembling the metre uſed in the Ormulum, and there are till 
more of twelve. and rhirtecn ſyllables, which might paſs for. 
very tolerable alexandrines; but then, on te other hand, 
there is a great number of his verſes (warranted for genuine by 
the beit mil.) which cannot by any mode of pronunciation be 
extended beyond nine or ten fyilables ; ſo that it is impoſſible 
to imagine that his verſe was intended to conſiſt of any deter - 
minate number of ſyllables: It is as clear that his accents, upon 
which the harmony of modern rythms depends, are not diſ- 
poſed according to any regular ſyttem. The firſt diviſion of a 
verſe is often trochaick, and the laſt iambick, and vice verſa. 
"The only rule which he ſeems really to have preſcribed tu, 
lunſelf is what has been taken notice of by his firſt editor, viz.. 


to have three wordes at the leaſte in every verſe-whiche be- 


ginne with. ſome one letter.” Crowley's Prep. to cdit. 1550. 
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long iambick metre (58), conſi ſting of not more than 
fifteen- nor leſs than fourteen ſyllables, and broken 


() Tue moſt perfe& example of this metre has been given 
above, (n. 52, from the Ormulum. Each verſe is compoſed of 
fiſt een ſyllables, and broken by a cæſura on the eighth, which 
always terminates a word. Tie accents are io diſpoſed upon 
the even ſyllables, particularly the eighth and fourteenth, as to 
produce the true iambick cadence. The learned reader will 


and others, who wrote when the Greek verification was be- 
come rythmical inftead ot metrica!, are chiefly of this form, 
See Du Cange, v. Polit iel verſts.] And it is remarkable that 
about the time of our Orm Cidlo Atexmo, a poet of Sicily, 
where the Gree! was ſtill a Hving language, [Montf. Palæog. 
Gr. l. vi, ] made uſe of theſe verſes of fifteen ſyllables, inter- 
mixed with hendecaſyMables, in the only production of his 
which has been preſerves. [Raccolta dell' Alacci, p. 308 —16.] 
The firſt ſtanaa is quoted by Creſcimbeni, [Io r. d. 4 P. l. i. 
p. 3. J who however labours very much to perfuade us that 
e verſes in queſtion ought not to be confidered as verſes of 
fiſteen ſyllables, but as contaiaing each of them two verſes, 
the one of eight ani the other of ſeven ſyllables. If this were 
allowed the nature of the verſe would not de altered; [See 
before, n. 54. ] but the ſuppoſition is Highly improbable, as 
by that difiribution there would be three verſes in each ſtanza 
not rhyming. In what follows Creſcimbeni thews very plainly 
that he had not adverted to the real nature of Cinlio's mea- 
fure, for he compares it with the noted tetrameter, Gallas 
Cefar ſubegit, Nicdmedes Cefaremgertiich is a trochaĩck, where- 
as thefe verſes of Clullo are evidently iambicks, like thoſe of 
Orm.—1 fufpe& that if we could recover the genuine text of 
Robert of Glouceſter he would be found to have written in 
this metre : it was uſed by Warner in his Albion's Enptand (an- 
other chronicle in verſe) in the latter end of Queen Elizadeth's 
reign; and Gafcoigne about the ſame time C infrudtion con- 
cerning the making vf Verſe in Eng: fgnature U ſi, ] ſpeaks ofthe 
couplet, conũſting or one verſe of twelve and another ot᷑ ſoux- 
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by =: czfira-at- the eighth ſyllable. Secondbyy the 
alexandrine-metre.(59),confiting of not more than 


teen ſyllables, as the commoneſt fort vf verſe then in uſe. It may 
be proper-to-obferve that the metre which Gatcoigne calls 4 
werte of fouricen ſy]lables isexaQly the ſamie with: what is calls 
ed above a-vertic of fifteen ſyllables; juſt as the Freneh alexan: 
drine may be compoſed indiffatently of twelve or thirteen ſyl; 
lables, and the Italian hendecatyllable of ten, eleven, ar even 
twelve. The generalrulcan all theie kinds of verſe is, that when 
they conſiſt af the greater number of ſyllables the ſuperfluous 
ſyllables, as they may be called, are never accented. 

(59) Robert of Branne, in his tranſlation of Peter of Lang. 
toft, ſeerns to have uſed the alex andtine verſe in imitation of 
His original; but his metre (at leaſt in Hearne's copy) is fre- 
quently. defective, eſpecially in the latter: part of his wor 
where he afleQs torhyme at the ca:ſura as well as at the end 
of lus yerfe — The alex aud ne mettre qs genefally agreed 
to have been firſt uſed in the Roman d Alexandre, by Lambert 
n Cors anal Alexana de Bernay, toward the. latter end of the 
iꝛth ecemtury- {Du /erdics, Biùl. p. 780, Fauchet, I. ii.] A late 
French antiquaryi(M. LEvedue de la Ravaliere) in his hiſtory 
Dei Re uu iaνι ade la Langue Francoiſe, p. 165, has combated 
this opinion upon the authority of dome: alexandrine-verics 
which he Las diſcqvered, as be ſuppoſes, in the Roman de Rau, 
i ſha ihonly,phrervethatanſuch.verts are to be ſound ina very 
good :nſ, ot the Roman de Rouy {Bibs Rego 4 U Ki, j and l very 
much. ſuſpeci that upon an accurate examination they will 
appear to have been not the MWNark of Wace, but of ſome iater 
authhur. A timilar nuiſtake of an interpolation-or- cantiauatian 
ſor the origiual work has led, another very able antiquary of 
tlie fame nation to place the kau de R in che 44th cene 
tury. {Mer,-de/* Head. des I. B. L. tom. xv. p. 583. J/There 
can be no daubt chat Wage vote the Romga, ae Rau about 
the middle of the 12th century. See belare, u, e hey 
ho attend only tothe length of the aicxandrine verſe will 

naturally deu it from the-trimetar jambick rythms Which 
were in ſtequent uſb in. che beginving of the 12th century: 
{5ee Qrdenic; A., l. ii. p. 40 409, 410, 415, ct al. ] but 
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thirteen ſyllables nor leſs than twelve, with a exſors 
at the ſixth: Thirdly, the octoſyllable metre, which 
was in reality the ancient dimeter iambick. Fourthly, 
the ſtanza of ſix verſes, of which the fixt, ſecond, 
fourth, and fifth, were in the complete octofyllable 
metre, and the third and laſt cataleQick, i. e. want- 
ing a ſyllable, or even two. | | 

§ 8. In the firſt of theſe metres it does not ap- 
pear that Chaucer ever compoſed at all, (for I pre- 
ſame no one can imagine that he was the author of 
Gamelyn) or in the ſecond; and in the fourth we 
have nothing of his but the Rhyme of Sire Thopas, 
which being intended to ridicule the vulgar roman- 
cers, ſeems to have been purpoſely written in their 
favourite metre. In the third, or octoſyllable metre 
(60), he has left ſeveral compoſitions, particularly an 


when it is confidered that the cæfura at the fixth fyHablc, ſo 
eſſential to the alexandrine metre, was hardly ever obſerved in 
the trimeter iambick, it will ſeem more probable, I think, that 
the inventor of the alexandrine took for his model what has 
been called above the long iambick, but for ſome reaſon or 
other retrenched a foot or two ſyllables in the firſt hemiſtick. 
(60) Though I call this the octoſy liable metre, from what I 
apprehend to have been its original form, it often conſiſts of 
nine and ſometimes of ten ſylBables, but the eighth is always 
the laſt accented ſyllable.— The oldeſt French poems, to the 
latter end of the tath century, are all in this metre ; but upon 
the invention of the alexandtine the octoſyllable verſe ſeems 
by degrees to have been confined to the ſeveral ſpecies of 
lighter compoſitions, in which it is ſtil} uſed. Here in England 
Robert of Brunne, in his Preface to his tranflation of Ze Brut, 
App. ta Pref. to Peter Langtoft, p. 100,] calls it /ight rime, in 
contradiſtinction to frange rime, of which he has juſt enume- 
rated ſeveral ſorts, [ſee n. 56,] and ſays that he wrote in it 
for Inf of the lewwed man: and Chaucer himſelf ſpeaks of it in 
nearly the ſame terms in the beginning of the third book of 
The Houſe of Fame; 
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zmperfect tranſlation of the Rowan de Ia Reſeyp which 
yu probably one of his carlieſt Err 
7 God et ketensg and ofaighty _ 


Apollo, thurgh thy greic might 
This little laft Hook now thou 8723 


3711147 Not that 1 will far may firye- | 
Here art potential be ſhewee, x 
But for the ryme is light and ietude, 
Vet mate itſomewhat 


| zgreeable 
Though ſore verſe fryicin a ſ "Habbe.;- 122 

The: keatved editor i a part:of The Canteriniry Tales Con 
don 1737, 8vo, ] has quoted this paſſage [Pref. p. 25,] as pro? 
ving, by Chaucer's own. conſefion,, that he did not write in 
equal meaſure. It certainly proves that he did. not write 
in equal meaſure in this particular poem of The Houſe of Fame; 
but it proves alſo that he Knew well what the laws of meaſure 
were; and that he thought that any deviation from'them te- 
quired an apology. is it juſt to conclude, becauſe Chaucer has 
owned a neglect bf thoſe laws in one work, written in light 
metre, and in which he formally diſclaims any exertion of art, 

wr. 4, 5,] that therefore he has been equally negligent of 
them in his other works, writtenin the graveſt metre, and in 
which ke may rexfonatly be Tappoted to have employed bis 
atmoſt fill of Verlifitation? ? Imthe'Troiluts, für inſtance, Lb. v. 1 
he has a ſolemn prayer that none mifwrire or miſmetre his 
book: : can we fuppoſe that it was not originally written in 
metre? But 1 ſtall not enter any farther into the general 
argument concerning Chaucer's Verfification, which wilt more 
properly be diſcuſſed in the text: my buſineſs here Was only 
to prevent / the reader: from coming to the queſtion with a 
preconceĩ ved opinion (upon the authority of the learned edi» 
tor above-mentioned) that © Chancer himſel/,? in this paſſage 
of The Houſe of Fame, has put the matter out or diſpute.” 
fo return again ta the octoſy llalile metre. Its conſtitution 
Is ſuch, that the firſt ſyilable may often be dropped without 
much prejudice to the harmony. of the verſe, and as far as I 
have obſerved that is the ſyllable in which Chaucer's-verſes of 
this Lind generally fail. We have an inſtance in the frſt line of 
the paſlage quoted above 
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Houſe of Fame, The Dethe of the Ducheſſe Blanche, 
and a poem called his Dreme; upon all which it will 
be ſufficient here to obſerve in general, that if he had 
given no other proofs of his poetical faculty theſe 
alone muſt have ſecured to him the preeminence a- 
bove all his predeceſſors and contemporaries in point 
of Verſification. | 
§ 9. But by far the moſt conſiderable part of Chau- 
cer's Works is written in that kind of metre which we 


now call the Heroick (61), either in diſtichs or ſtanzas; 


- - God of ffience and of ligt! 
ſounds as well (to my ear at leaft) a8——— 
Theu Cod of ſcience and of light.: 


according to Mr. Urry's correction. The reaſon, I apprehend, 
is, that the meaſure though of another ſort is Rill regular; in- 
ſtead of a dimeter iambick it is a dimeter trochaick catelec- 
tick. But no ſuch liberty can be taken in the hereick metre 
without totally deftroying its harmony, and therefore when 
the above-mentioned learned editor ſays [Pref. p. 26,] that 
the numbers of Chaucer “are always muſical, whether they 
* want of exceed their complement,” I doubt his partiality 
for his author has carried him too far. I have no conception 
myſelfthat an heroick verſe, which wants a ſyllable of its com- 
plement, can be muſical or even tolerable. The line which he 
has quoted from The Knighte's Tale, [wver. 1228, of this edit. ] 
Not in purgatory but in belle 
however you manage it, (whether you make a pauſe, or give 
two times tothe firſt ſyllable, as he rather adviſes)—can never 


paſs for a verſe of any form, nor did Chaucer intend that it 
ſhould ; he wrote (according to the deſt mſſ. 


Not only in purgatory bat in helle | 
(61) The heroick metre with us, as with the Italians, is of 
the jambick form, and confitts of ten, eleven, or twelve, ſyl- 
lables, the tenth however being in all caſes the laſt accented 
ſyllable. The french have the ſame metre, but with them it cau 
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and as I have not been able to diſcover any inſtance: 
of he metre being uſed by any Engliſh poets n 
4 
ſcarce contain more than eleven (yllables,as their language has: 
few (if any) words in which the accent is laid upon the antepe- 
nultima. Though we have a gteat number of ſuch words we 
ſeldom uſe the verſe of twelve ſyllables. The extraordinary 
difficulty of rhyming with three ſyllables is a ſufficient reaſon, 
for excluding it from all works which are written in rhyme, 
and in blank metre the two unaccented ſyllables at the end 
make the cloſe of the verſe heavy and languid. Milton, for the 
ſake of variety of meafure, has inſerted a very few of theſe 
verſes which the Italians call ſuruccioli in his heroick poems, 
but they are more commonly, and I think more properly, em- 
ployed in dramatick compoſitions, Where a continued ſtate - 
lineſs of num ders is leſs requiſite.----- The generical name for. 
this metre in Italy is endecaſyllabo, and the verſes of ten and 


twelve ſyllables are diſtinguithed by additions, the former be- 


ing called endecaſyllabo tronco, and the latter endecaſyllabo 
ſdrucciolo.”This proves, I think, that the verſe of elevenſyllables 
was the primitive metre, and principally uſed, as it ſtill is, in 
Italy; and it will appear hereafter, if I am not miſtaken, that 
the greateſt part of Chaucer's heroick verſes, when properly 
written and pronounced, are in this meaſure, A learned 
perſon, whoſe favours I have already acknowledged in the 
Gloſſary, v. Gore, cannot acquieſce in this notion, ' that the 
« greateſt part of Chaucer's heroick verſes, when, properly 
« written and pronounced, are verſes of eleven ſyllables,” and 
for a proof of the contrary he refers me particularly: to The 
Nonne's Preeſte's Tale, wer. 14970, and the verſes following 
and preceding. I am ſorry that by an unguarded expreſſion 1 
ſhould have expoſed myſelf to a controverſy which can only 
be decided by a careful examination of the final ſyllables of 
between thirty and ſorty thouſand lines. It would anſwer my 
purpoſe as well to ſay a great part, inſtead of the greateft parts 
but in ſupport of my fir{t idea I muſt be permitted to obſerve 
that I have carefully examined a hundred lines which precede 
and as many which ſoullow ver. 14970, and I find that a clear 
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oi? 
him, ĩ am ** inelined. to ſappoſe that he avas the 


firſt introduger-of it into aur language. It had long 
been practiſed in France, in the northern as well as the 


ſeuthern prbrinces g And in ltaly within the :laſt fifty 
years before Chaucer wrote, it had been cultivated with 
the tzreateſtaſſidumy and ſuoceſs, in preference to every 
other metre, by Dante, Petrarch, and Boecace. When 
we refle& that two of Chaurer's juvenile produttions, 
che Palamon and Afcite and the Troilus, were in a 
manner trau ſlated. from. the Theſeicdla and the Filo- 


ſtrato.of Boccace (63), bath written, in che common 


atk joeltyof them, as 86 are printed, __ in e feminine; 110 
conſequently, according to my hypotheſis, have an eleventh 
I obſerve too that ſeveral more ought to hade been 
ed d5ending with an e feminine, but whether the omiſfton 
of it mould be imputed to the detoctiveneſs of the mil. or to 
the negligence of the collator I cannot mme 
eoneluding note of the Ey, Cel p. 170. 
(62) It is fo little-a ile liner the world has been informed 
that the Palamon and Arcite of Chaucer was taken from the 
Theteida of Booeaee, that it would not have been ſurpriſing if 
another century had elapſed without - our knowing that our 
coun had alſo borrowed iis Troilus from the Filoſtrato 
of the fame author, as the Fileftrato is more ſcarce, and much 
kf/fainous, even in Itahy than the Theſeida. The firſt ſuſpi- 
cion which lentertained of this theft was ſrom reading the title 
of the Filoftrato-at large in Sax Hi,. Lit. Typog. Mrd olan. 
ad an. 1498; and I afterwards ſound in Monrf.aucon's HU. nix. 
t. n. p.793, among the King of Franec's ml. one with this title, 
Philoflyare, dell *amorofe fatiche di Troilo per Gid. Boceaccio. 
[See alſo Quad. t. vi. p. 473. I had juſt employed a perſon to 
procure me ſome account of this mf. from Paris when I had the 
good fortune to meet with a printed copy in the very curious 
collection of the Rev. Mr. Croſts. The title is // Fyloftrato, che 
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tradu delo innamoramento de Troylo e Gryſeida; et de molte al- 


tre infinite battaglie. Imprefo nella inclita- cita de Milano fer 


235say, fe. clilʒ 


Italian hendecafyllable verſe, it cannot but appear 
extremely probable that his metre alſo was copied 


* * 


magiftro Ulder icho Scinzenzeler nell anno m, cece, Ixxxxviil, a 
di x xvii di meſ2 de Septembre, in 40. By the favour of the 
learned owner (who is as free in the communication as he has 
been zealous in the collection of his literary treaſures) I had 
ſoon an opportunity of ſatisfying myſelf that Chaucer was to 
the full as much obliged to Boccace in his Troilus as in his 
Knighte's Tale. The doubts which Quadrio mentions [t. vi. 
p-. 474,] whether the Filoſtrato was really a work of Boccace, 
are ſufficiently anſwered (as he obſerves) by the concurring 
teſtimony of ſeveral ancient mf. which expreſsly name him as 
the author: and it may be remarked that Boccace himſelf, in 
his Decameron, has made the ſame honourable mention of 
this poem as of the Theſeida, though without acknowledging 
either for his own.. In the introduction to the ſixth day he 
ſays that ** Dionev inſieme con Lauretta di Troilo et di Creſeida 
* cominciarono cantare,” juſt as afterwards, in the concluſion 
of the ſeventh day, we are told that the ſame. ** Dioneo et 
la Fiammetta gran pezza cantarono inſieme d Arcita et di 
« Palemone.” It may be not improper here to obſerve 
further that a third poem, which is mentioned in the Deca - 
meron in the ſame manner with the Theſeida and the Filo- 
ſtrato, was alſo probably one of Boccace's own compolitions, 
In the concluſion of the third day it is ſaid, that Dioneo et 
« la Fiammetta cominciarono a contare di MeJer Guiglielmo 
« er della dana del wergiu.” There is an old French romance 
upon this ſubject, as I apprebend, in mf. Bodl. 2386; it is en · 
titled Le Romant de la chaſtelaine du Ver, and begins thus; 
| Une maniere de gens ſont 
Qui d'eftre loyaulx ſemblant fon. 
Ainfi qu'il avint en Bourgoigne 


Dan chevalicr preux et hardl 
Et de la dame du Vergy. 


The ftory is the ſame in the main with that of the 70th novel 
in the Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre, from which I ſup- 
poſe the more modern #iffoire de la comteſe du Vergi, Par. 
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from the ſame original: and yet I cannbt; find that᷑ 
the;form of his ſtanza in the I roibuS (conHĩting. of 
ſeven verſes) was ever uſed by Boccace, though it is 
tothe met with among: the ꝓoems of the King of Na- 
vurre and ot the Frovendal rhymers (63). Whichever 


1712, is taken. [ cannot find that any Italian poem upon 
this ſubject is now extant; but the unaccountable neglect 
with which the poetry of Boccace has been long treated by 
thoſe very countrymen of his who fdolize his proſe makes the 
ſuppoſition, 1 think, net improbable that a ſmall piece of this 
fort may have been fufered th peri h. or even to lurk at this 
day, unpubliſhed and unnoticed in fome Italian Ubrary. 
© (63) Sec Poefes du Roi de Navarre, Chanſ. xvi, xviil, xxvii, 
xxxilii, lviii. The only difference is that the two laſt verſes, 
which in Chaucer's ftanza form a diſtinct couplet, are made by 
Thibaut to rhyme with the firft'and third. 1n a mf of Proven- 
cal poetry (in the collection of the Rev. Mr. Crofts) I ind one 
iece by Folket de Marſenles ho died about 1213) m which 
ftanza is formed exactiy agreeable to Chaucer's. "Fliis 
Ranza of ſeven veries being ſirſt introduced, I apprehend, by 
Chaucer, was long the favourite' (meaſure of the poets who 
ſacceeded him: in the time of Gaſcoiꝑne it had acquired the 
name of Ritbme royal! ; * and farely,” fays lie, * it is a royal 
Einde ofs erſe, ſerving beſt for grave diſcourſes.“ [hiftrudion 
concerning the making of Verſe, nature Ui b.] Rowley, who 
wrote in the reigns of Henry V I. and Edward IV. with an un- 
common harmony of numbers, has made the laſt verſe of 
this ſlanza an alexandrine, and fo has Milton in fore of his ju- 
venſle compoſitions. As he Thefeida and the Filettrato 
of Boccace are both written in the octave ſtanza. o which he 
is often though improperly called the inventor, [Tee Paſquier, 
Recherches, I. vii. c. 2.] it ſeems extraordinary that Chaucer 
ſhould never have adopted. that tanza; even when he uſes a 
ſlanza of eight verſes (as in Ihe Monkes Tale) it is conſtituted 
very diſſerently from the Italian octave. Lobferve, by the way, 
that Chaucer's Ranza,of e ghd verſes. with the adgition,of an 
alexandrine, is the ſtanza in which Spenſer has compoſed hia 
Faery Queen, 


he ſhall be ſppoſed to have 3 whether the 
French or ltalians, it ĩs certain that he could not Want 
in either language -a number of models of correc and 
harmonious Verſification, and the only queſtion will 
be, Whether he had ability and indaſtry enough ta 
me that part of their excelency ? 

$10; In diſcuſſing this queſtion: we-thould: always 
2 in mind that the correctneſs and harmony of 
an Engliſh verſe depends entirely upon its being com- 
poitd of a certain number of fyllables, and its having 
the accents of thoſe fyllables properly placed. In or- 
der therefore to form any judgment of the Verſificas 
tion of Chancer; it is neceſſary that we ſhould know 
the fyllabical value (if I may uſe the expreſſion) of 
bis words, and the accentual value of his tyllables, as 
they were commonly pronounced (64) in his time; 
for without that knowledge it is not more probable 
that we ſhould: determine: juſtly upon the exactneſs 
of his metres, than that ve ſhould be able to caſt up 
rightly an accouiit ſtated in coins of a former age of 
whoſe current rates and denominations we are total- 
Ix ignorant. 

$ 11. Let us conſider a moment how a Sad ble 
eritick in the Auguſtan age would have proceeded if 


(S] Monf.:L*Eveque de la Ravaliere, in his: diſcourſe do 
Panciennets des Chanſans Prancoifes, preſixed to the Podien 
Roi de Navarre, has the fame obſervation with reſpect to the 
old French poets, ! Leur Pte.“ ſays he, p. 227; marque 
com dien ils reipuctoint cette rege {of exact rhyming. q mais 
„pour en juger aujourdhui, ain gue. de la meſure de leur: 
„e, ih faut prononcer les mots comme en.” — He is 
vindicating the ancient» French bards from an unjuſt and ig - 
norant cenſure of boileau in his Art. Pore: Chaut. i.; ſo that it 
thould ſeem a great poet is not: of cure a judic ious antiquary. 
See above, n. 4, a cenſure of Chaucer's verſe by out Dryden, 
who was certainly a great poet, | 
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called upon to examine a work of Ennius (65). When 
he found that a great proportion of the verſes were 
ſtrictly conformable to the ordinary rules of metre, 
he would probably not ſcruple to conclude that fuch 
a conformity muſt have been produced by art and 
deſign, and not by mere chance. On the other hand, 
when he found that in ſome verſes the number of 
feet, to appearance, was either deficient or redun- 
gant, that in others the feet were ſeemingly com- 
poſed of too few or too many ſyllables, of ſhort ſyl- 
lables in the place of long, or of long in the place of 
mort, he would not, I think, immediately condemn 
the old bard as having all at once forgotten the fun- 
damental principles of his art, or as having wilfully 
or negligently deviated from them; he would firſt, 
I preſume, inquire whether all theſe irregularities 
were in the genuine text of his autkor, or only the 
miſtakes of copyitts; he would inquire further, by 
comparing the genuine text with other contemporary 
writings and monuments, whether many things which 
appeared irregular were not in truth ſufficiently re- 
gular, either juſtified by the conſtant practice or ex- 


(65) Though Ennius died not an hundred and fifty years be - 
fore what may be called the age of Auguſtus, his language and 
verfification are ſo different from thoſe of Ovid (for inſtance) 
that I much queſtion whether his poems were better reliſhed, 
or even underitood, by the vulgar Romans in that age than 
the Works of Chaucer are now by the generality of readers. 
However a great many of his verſes are as ſmootlily turned as 
thoſe of Ovid himfelf, and it is weil known that Virgil has not 
ſcrupled to incorporate ſeveral of them into his divine Æneid. 
At the ſame time whoever caſts an eye over the Fragments of 
bis Annals, as collected by Columna, Heſſelius, and others, will 
6nd frequent examples of all the ſeeming irregularities CE 
do in the tet. 
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caſed by the allowed» licenſe of the age: where au-. 


chority faked he would have recourſe (but Toberly) to 


etytmology and analogy 7 and if after all a few paſſa- 
ges remained not reducible to the ſtrict las of metre 
by any of the methods above- mentioned, if he were 
really (as I have luppoſed him) 2 ſenſible critick he 
would-be apt rather to expect patiently the ſolution 
of his difficulties from more correct manuſcripts; or 
a more complete theory of his author's verification, 
than to cut the not by deciding peremptorily that 
the work was — beer regard to me ; 
trical rules. 

F 12. I beg leave to purſue the abe with 
reſpect to Chaucer. The great number of "verſes 
ſounding complete even to- our ears, which is to be 
found in all the leaſt corrected copies of his Works, 
authorizes us to conelude that he was not ignorant of 
the laus of metre. Upon this coneluſion it is impoſ- 
ſible not to ground a ſtrong preſumption that he in- 
tended to obſerve the ſame laws in the many other 
verſes which ſeem to us irregular; and if this was 
really his intention, what reaſon can be aſſigned ſuf- 
ficient to account for his having failed fo groſsly and 
repeatedly, as is generally ſuppoſed, in an operation 

which every balladmonger inour days, man, woman, 
or child, is known to perform with the moſt unerring 
e xactneſs, and without any extraordinary fatigue ? 

$13, The oſſenees againſt metre in an Engliſh 
verſe, as has partly been obſerved before, muſt ariſe 
either from a ſuporſtuity or deficiency of ſyllables; oe 
from the accents-being improperly: placed. 

-$ 4. With reſpect to the firſt ſpecies'vf agate 
rity; I have not raken notiee ef any fupetfitnties i aſt 
Chaucer's verſes but w * be reduced to 
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meaſure by the uſual practices (66) of even modern 
poets; and this, by the way, is a ſtrong proof of his 
real attention to metrical rules; for otherwite, if he 
had written without any reſtraint of that kind, a cer- 
tain proportion of his deviations from meaſure muſt 
in all probability have been on the ſide of exceſs. 

$ I5. But a great number of Chaucer's verſes la- 
bour under an apparent deficiency of a ſyllable or 
two. In ſome of theſe perhaps the defect may till 
be ſupplied from mfl. but for the greateſt part I am 
perſuaded no ſuch aſſiſtance is to be expected (67); 


(66) It is unneceſſary to trouble the reader with an enume- 

ration of ſyncope, apoſtrophus, ſynecphoneſis, Oc. 
Quicquid hadbent telorum armamentaria vatum. 

They may all, I think, be comprehended in our language un- 
der this one general principle, that an Englith verſe, though 
chiefly compoſed of feet of twa ſyllables, is capable of recei- 
ving feet of three ſyllables in every part of it, provided only 
one of the three ſyllables be accented.- lu ſhort, whoever 
can taſte the metrical harmony of the following lines of Milton 
will not be emdataſſed how to diſpoſe of the (ſeemingly) ſu- 
perfiuous ſyllables which he may meet with in Chaucer ; 


P. L. ii. 123. Ominous | conjeQure on the whole ſucceſs, 
302. A pil | lar of ftite | ; deep on his front engra- 
ven 

658. Celeftial ſpir | its in b6n | dage, nor the abyſs 

v. 495. No inconvenient di | et, nor t6o | light fare. 
vii. 122. Things not revealed, which the inviſ | ible 
| | King---- | 
(67) I would not be thought to undervalue the mſſ. which 
I have not ſeen, or to diſcourage thoſe who may have incli- 
nation and opportunity to conſult them; I only mean to ſay 
that where the text is ſupported (as it generally is in this edit.) 
by the concurrence of two or three good mſſ. and the ſenſe is 
clear and complete, we may ſafely conſider it as tolerably cor- 
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und therefore ſuppoſing the text in theſe caſes to be 
correct, it is worth conſidering whether the verſe alſo 
may not be made correct by adopting, in certain 
words, a pronunciation different indeed from mo- 
dern practice, but which we have reaſon to believe 
was uſed by the Author himſelf. | 

For inſtance, in the genitive caſe ſingular and the 
plural number of nouns (which as has been remarked 
above in the time of Chaucer had the ſame expreſ- 
ſion) there can be no doubt that ſuch words as /bou- 
res, ver. I, croppes, ver. 7, ſbires, ver. 15, lordes, ver. 
47, Cc. were regularly I as conſiſting of 
two ſyllables : whenever they are uſed as monoſylla- 
bles it muſt be conſidered as a poetical licenſe, war- 
ranted however even then (as we may preſume from 
the natural progreſs of our language) by the practice 
of innaccurate ſpeakers in common converſation. 

In like manner we may be ſure that ed, the regu- 
lar termination of the paſt. tenſe and its participle, 
made or contributed to make a ſecond ſyllable in 
the words perced, ver. 2, bathed, ver. 3; loved, ver. 45, 
wered, ver. 75, Fc. (68.) The firſt ſtep toward re- 


rect. In the courſe of the Notes I ſhall have occaſion to point 
out ſeveral paſſages in which either the diſagreement of the 
good mil, or the obſcurity of their readings makes a further in · 
quiry abſolutely. neceffary in order to ſettle the text. 

(68) it appears from the Preface to the laſt edition of Chau- 
cer's Works, Lond. 1721, that Mr. Urry, the undertaker of 
that edition, had the fame opinion with reſpect to the pronun- 
ciation of the final ſyllables in this and the laſt mentioned in- 
ſtance, and that it was his intention todiſtinguith thoſe ſyllables, 
whenever they were to be pronounced, by printing them with 
an i inſtead of an e, as /bouris, /biris, percid, lovid, c. As 
ſuch a diſtinction is entirely unſupported by the mſſ. and muſt 
neceſſarily very much disfigure the — of the lan- 
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ducing words of this form-to-monoſyllahles. ſeems ta 
have been tu ſhorten the laſt ſyllable; cither;by'tranſs 
poſing the final letters, as in olle, ver. 1444/ayde, 
ver. 763, Cc. or by throwing away the d, as in 
cle, ver. 1910. aaa, ver. 208g, He lun both theſe 
caſes the words ſtil} remained of two ſyllables, the 
finalie-being ſorinded as an e ſemiuiue ; hut they, were 
prepared to loſe their laſt ſyllablecby the eaſy licenſe 
of changing an e feminine into au mute, or of drops. 
ping it entirely, according to the modern practice. 
8 16. But nothing will be found ot ſuch, extenſive. 
uſe for ſupplying the deficiencies ot Chaucer's metre as 
the pronunciation of the e feminine ; and as that pro- 
nunciation has been fora longtime totally antiquated, 
it may be proper here to ſuggeſt ſome. rcaions for be- 
lie ving (independently oſ any arguments to be drawn 
from the practice of Chaucer himſelf) that tha final 


guage, I cannot think that an editor has a right to introduce. 
it upon ever ſo plauſible a pretence. A ſhorter, and in my vpi- 
nion a leſs exceptionable, method would have been to have 
diſtinguithed the (fllables of thisſort, wherever (bby vere to 
be contnactad, by adUnga ſign of (yncope, thus, ſhoure®s, /bire's, 
perced, lowed. But afterall, a reader ho cannot perform ſuch 
operations furhimſelfhad betternottruuble ius head about the 
Veniification-of Chaucer, —Mr Urry had. allo diſcovered. that 
the final:e (af which ij ſhall treat more at large in the next ſec- 
tion) often made a ſyllable in Chaucer's verte, aui (according 
to the Preface quoted above he zlways marked with an ac- 
tent, when he judged it neceſſary to ꝓrouonmnce ãt. as ret, 
halt, fmale, ver. 5, 8, g.“ I have the fame; wbjecttion; to this 
mark that I have to innovations in-orthography, and beſides 
chat, it would be apt to miſlead the ignutant reader (for whom! 
only it can he intended) by making him. ſuppoſe that the e ſo 
marked as really to be accented, whereas the true e ſemi- 
nine is always tobe pronounced with anbſcutre evaneſcent 
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ein our ancient language was very generally pronbun - 
ced as the e feminine is at this day by the French. 
With reſpect to words imported directly from 
France, it is certainly quite natural to ſuppoſe that 
for ſome time they retained their native pronuncia - 
tion, whether they were nouns ſubſtantive, as boſe, 
ver. 75:3, face, ver, 1580, Nc. —or adjeQtives, as large, 
ver. 755, ftrange, ver. 13, c. —or verbs, as grante, 
ver. 127 56, preche, ver, 12327, Sc.; and it cannot be 
doubted that in theſe and other ſimilar words in the 
French language the final e was always pronounced, 
as it {tilLis, ſo as to make them diſſyllables. 
We have not indeed fo clear a proof of the origi- 
nal pronunciation of the Saxon part (69) of our lan- 
guage; but we know, from general obſervation, that 


(69) This is owing to the Saxons not having left us any metri- 
cal compofitions, as has been obſerved before, p. 126. Hickes 
complains [Gr. A. S. c. xxiii. 7, “ that it is difficult to know 
« of how many ſyllables a Saxon verſe ſometinies conſiſts, for 
* this reaſon among others, quod nan conſ at quamoda woes in 
« e feminins vel obſcure terminate pronuntiande ſunt in car- 
« mine.” He might (perhaps with more propriety) have com- 
plained that it is difficult to know how words ending in e ſemi- 
nine are to be pronounced in a Saxon verle, becauſe it is un- 
certain of how many ſyllables any of their verſes conſiſted. 1 
have mentioned in the text two caſes of words abbreviated, in 
which I think we might conclude from general xeaſoning that 
the final e was pronounced. As this theory, with reſpect to 
theſe words, is entirely confirmed by the practice of Orm, (the 
moſt authentick metrical compoſer that we have in our anci- 
ent language) it would not perhaps be unreafonable to infer 
that the praRice of Orm, in other words of Saxon original in 
which the final e is. pronounced, is conſanant tothe old Saxon 
uſage. However that may be, the practice of Orm mutt cer- 
tainly be admitted to prove that ſuch a pronunciation pres 
valled at leaſt 150 years before Chaucer. - is: | 
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all changes o pronunciation are uſually made by mall 
degrees; and therdiore hen we find that à great 
number of thoſe words whieh in Ckaueerꝭs time ended 
in e originally ended in u: we may reaſonably preſume 
that our anceſtors fir it palted rem the broader ſound 
of a to the thinner found of . femir ine, und not at 
once from a to e mute. Befides;/if the final ein ſuch 
words was not pronoumced why us it added? From 
the time that it has confelledly- ceaſed to- be pro- 
nounced it has been gradually omitted inithem, ex- 
cept where ĩt may be ſuppoſed of iu to lengthen or 
ſoften (50) the preeeding- ſyllable, as in Lope, 
name, Nc. Butaccordingto theanvient orthogtaphy i it 
terminates many words of Saxon original where it can- 
not have been added for any ſuch purpoſe; as bertc, 
cbilde, olde, wilde, Oc. In theſe therefore we-mult 
ſuppqſe that it was Pronounced as an⸗ feminine, and 
made part of a ſecond tyllable, and ts, by a parity 
of reaſon, in all others in x hich, as in theſe, it ap- 
Perm to have been ſubſtituted ſor the Saxo 4. 
Upon the ſame grounds we may preſume that in 
words terminated according to tlie Saxon form in 
en, ſuch as the infinitive modes and Plural numbers 
of verbs, and a great variety of adverbs and prepo- 
ſitions, the only was at firſt thrown away, and the 


(70) In moſt of the words in which the finale has been omitted 
its uſe in jenꝝthening or ſoſtening the precetling ſyllable has 
deen ſupplied by an oo germ in'the'errthography' of that ſyl- 
lable; thus in--grere, ere, ele, Vede, deri ieh the firſt e 
was org inially long as clofing a ſyllable, it has h nce they have 
deen pronounced as monoſyllables) been changed' either into 
ea, as in—great, meat, 'Real, read, dear; ot into ee, as in 
greet, meet. feel; reef, deer. In like manner the bin- bore, fole; 
dore, gode, mone; has been changed either into * as De, 
Hal, or into 07, as 33 good, moon 
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e, Which then became ſnal, continubd for a long time 
— proheynced/as well as vHitten . 

Theſe conſiderations ſeem ſulfidient to make. zus 
believe l that the-pronunciation-of the 3 feminine i 18 
founded on-thewery: nature of both the-Freneh- and 
Saxbn Parts of our language nd, therefore tho! 
we may not be able to trace the feuſons of that pro- 
nunciation in all caſes1o pluinly as in thoſe which 
have / been juſt mentioned, we may ſafely, Ithink; 
eonelude· with the learned Walls (72); that what is 
generally conſidered as an' mute in our language, 


* (7t):Gram: Li. Ang. c. i. 2. LOriginem veroqhujus e muti, 
% nequis miretur: unde devenerit, hanceſſe judied; nempe, 
* quod antiq uitus pronunciatem ſuerit.ſed obſcuro ſono, ficut 
* Gallorum e fœmninum. “ He afterwards ad da Cortiſſimum 
autem uus xeĩ indicium eſt ex antiquis poetis petendam 5 
apud quas teperit ur illude promiſcut vel counſtituere vel non 
s conſtnuere novam ſyllabam, prout ratio carminis poſlula ve - 
 rit.”:8dthat; according to this j udiciougwriter,{who has con- 
feſſedly ſearehbd much deeper intothe formation of vocal ſu unis 
in general, ànd the pronunciation of the Englim language in 
particular, than any af our other grammatiant) I might have 
aſſumed as certain the point which . have been labouring in 
the text; (by arguments drawn: from reaſon and analogy) to 
render, proba ble. There is much more to this purpoſe in 
Wallis, doc cit. which 1 ſhould tranferide; if I did not ſuppoſe 
that his book is in the hands of evet᷑y one Whois likely to be 
curious upon this ſubject. 1-will -only*take notice of one paſ- 
ſage which may be wreſted to his diſ d vantage. From confider- 
ing the gradual extinction of the e ſeminine in our language, 
and.obſetving that the French, with whom he converſed, very 
often ſuppreſſed it in their common ſpeech, he Hat been led to 
predict that the pronunciation of it vould perhaps ſhortly be 
diſuſed among them as among ourſelves: Ihe prediction has. . 
certainly faileds but notwithſtanding I will venture to ſay that 
at thetimeWhenie was made it Was not unworthy of Wallis 
fagacity, Unluckliy for its ſucceſs a number of eminent wri- 
ters happened at that very time to be growing up in France, 
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either at the end or in the middle of words (72), 
was anciently pronounced, but obſcurely, like the e 
feminine of the French. | 

8 x7, The third kind of irregularity to which an 
Engliſh verſe is liable is from the accents being miſ- 
placed. The reſtoring of Chaucer's, words to their 
juſt number of ſyllables, by the methods which have 


whoſe works having ſince been received as ftandards of ſtyle 
muſt probably fix for many centuries the ancient uſage of the 
e feminine in poetry, and of-courſe give a conſiderable check 
to the natural progreſs of the language. If the age of Edward 
Hi. had been as favourable to letters as that of Louis XIV.; if 
Chaucer and his contemporary poets had acquired the fame 
authority here that Corneille, Moliere, Racine, and Boileau, 
have obtained in France; if their works had been publithed by 
themſelves and perpetuated-in a genuine ftate by printing, I 
think it probable that the e ſeminine would ſtill have preſerved 
its place in our poetical language at leaſt, and certainly with- 
out any prejudice to the fmoothneſs of our verfificativn. | 
. (72) The reaſoning in the text concerning the final e is 
equally applicable to the ſame vowel in the middle of words. 
Indeed (as Wallis has obſerved, loc. cit.) “ vix uſpiam in me- 
& dio dictionis reperitur e mutum, quod non ab origine fuerit 
finale.“ If therefore it was pronounced while final, it would 
probably continue to be pronounced notwithſtanding the ad- 
dition of a ſyllable : if it was pronounced infevere, tretue, large, 
ricbe, it would be pronounced in fewerely, trewely, largely, 
ricbely. [See v. 123 and 3219, v. 775 and 3692, v. 2740 and 
30 34, v. 1014 and 1913. In another very numerous ſet of 
words (French verbals ending in ment) the pronunciation of 
this middle e is countenanced not only by analogy, but alfo by 
the ill ſubſiſting practice in the French language: ſo Chau- 
cer certainly pronounced the words jugement, ver. 780, $07, 
820, commandement, ver. 23871, 2981, amendement, ver. 4183, 
pawement, aviſement, ver. 4505, 4506. Even Spenſer in the 
ſame canto (the 8th of B. v,) uſes atonement and awvengement 
as words of four ſyllables, Lſt. 21. 8— 0. 5, ] and Wallis takes 


notice that the middle e in commandement was pronounced in 
his time, 
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in reſtoring: his accents. alfa to their proper. places; 
but; further, in many words we. muſt che cautious of 
concluding too haſtihj that Chaucer aecented the fame 
ſyllahles that we da;: on. the contraty, lum perſuaded 
that in his French words he moſt commonly laid his 
accent according ta the French cuſtaom, (upon the 4 
ſyllable, or the laft but one, in uords ending in fe 
mine) which, as is well known, is the.very Heverſg 
of our practicc. I bus in ver. 3, he uſcs. Iĩcoũ r foriquayr 
ver, I I, coreges. for courages. ver. 22, again cond, 

for colrage ; ver. 37, reſe for raſan ; ver. 47, vage 
for voyage; ver. T0), lo, wiſage, uſage, for ige iſage 3 
ver. 140, manure fon wanxer ver. 156, laluure For. lis 
hour; ver. 204, prelat tor. predutes.. ver., 21 T, lunga: 
for language 3 vere. 242, maridge for mario ges ver. 2163 
contree for country; and ſo:through:the whole wopk; -: 

In the ſame manner, he accents the laſt ſyllable of 
the participle pr eſcpt,, as. ver. 385, 6, auc d ding,, com> 
ing, for wedding, com 2 ver. 903, living, for living 
ver, 907, 8, coin, crying, U cbnning, 0 "FAT 61 ver. 
998, brenning for:bronnings $9 6443 and anbe: does this 
in words of Saxon as well as ot French growthy:1 
ſhould ſuppoſe. chat the old partuiple of tho. preſont 
tenſe ending in and was originally! aeeented upon 
thatſyllable; as it certainly continued to be by the 
Scottiſh- Poets a long time, after Chaucer. See Bp. 
Dongle, Firs. Pe. 18, ver. 18 db rIngand% rer. 51, ben 
rand ; p. 277 ver. 49 We P. 29, Ver. 10, feand.... , 

Theſe.ivſtances, are All, taken, from..the.rhyming 
ſyllables, (here. a ſtrong accenb is ndifpendably: ne 
ceſlary) in orden to prove. beyond contradictioun that 
Chaucer frequently accent ed his wiouds in the Freneh 
manner. But if he followed this practice at the end 
of his Ne it” 4s more than probable that- he did 
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the ſame in the middle, whenever it gave a more hars 
monious flow to his metre; and therefore in ver. 4, 
inſtead of vertze, I ſuppoſe he pronounced vertu; in 
ver 11, inſtead of nature, natire; in ver. 25, inſtead 
of aventure, aventire; in ver. 46, inſtead of honour, 
bonoir, Fc. 

lt may be proper however to obſerve, that we are 
not to expect from Chaucer that regularity in the diſ- 
poſition of his accents which the practice of our great- 
eſt poets in the laſt and the preſent century has taught 
us to conſider as eſſential to harmonious (73) verſifi- 
cation: none of his maſters, either French or Italian, 
had ſet him a pattern of exactneſs (74) in this reſpect; 
and it is rather ſurpriſing that, without rule or example 
to guide him, he has fo ſeldom failed to place his ac- 
cents in ſach a manner as to produce the cadence beſt 
ſuited to the nature of his verſe. 


(73) It is agreed, I believe, that in our 3 metre thoſe 
verſes (conſidered ſingly) are the moſt harmonious in which 
the accents fall upon the even ſyllables; but it has never (that 
I know) been defined how far a verſe may vary from this its 
moſt perſect form and yet remain a verſe. On the tenth (or 
rhyming} ſyllable a Rrong accent is in all caſes indiſpenſably 
required, and in order to make the line tolerably harmonious, 
it ſeems neceſſary that at leaſt zwo more of the even ſyllables 
ſhould be accented; the fourth being (almoſt always) one of 
them. Milton, however, has not ſubjected his verſe even to 
theſe rules; particularly (either by negligence or defign) he 
has frequently put an unaccented ſyllable in the fourth place. 
See P. L. b. iii. 36, 586, b. v. 413, 750, 874. 

* (74) It has been ſuggeſted above that Chaucer probably co- 
pied his heroick metre from Boccace ; but neither Boccace nor 
any of the older Italian poets are exaQ in the diſpoſition of 
their accents. Though their hendecaſyllable metre is allowed 
by the beſt criticks to be derived from the trimeter iambick 
catalectick, the perfeRion of it has never been determined (like 
that of our hercick metre) to conſiſt in the conformity of its 
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§ 18. I ſhall conclude this long and (I fear) tedi- 
ous Eſſay with a grammatical and metrical analyſis 
of the firſt eighteen lines of The Canterbury Tales. 
This will afford me an opportunity of illuſtrating at 
once a conſiderable part of that theory which I have 
ventured to propoſe in the preceding pages with re- 
gard to the Language and Verſification of Chaucer : 
the remainder I ſhall take occaſion to explain in a 
few Notes upon particular paſlages. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


I. Whanne I that April with his Jooures 2 ſote 3 
II. The Eroitghte of March hath percedT t6 therate, 
III. And Vathed 1 every veine in feviche 2 licour 3, 
IV. Of whiche vertze1 engendred is the flour; 


accents tothe pure iambick meaſure. [Puadrio, L. il. Dif. iii. 

c. iv. part i.] Nor does the King of Navarre always diſpoſe his 

accents more agreeably to our preſent notions. It is probable, 

I think, that ſome fundamental differences in the three lan- 

Nea may have led cach of the three nations to prefer a dit · 
rent form of conſtructing the ſame kind of verſe. 

I. 1. FWhanne, Sax. Hpznne, i is ſo ſeldom uſed as a diſſyllable 
by Chaucer, that for ſome time I had great doubts about the 
true reading of this line : I now believe that it is right as here 
printed, and that the ſame word is to be pronounced as a diſ- 
ſyllable in ver. 703. 

But with theſe relikes 2wbanne that he fond 
Thanne, a word of the ſame form, occurs more frequently 
as a diſſyllable. See ver. 12260, 12506, 12721, 13924, 15282. 
—2. Shoures, dif. plural number. See above, p. 94.—3. WG 
See ver. V, 

II. 1. Perced, dif, participle of the paſt time. See above, p. 
159—2. Note, root. 

III. 1. Bathed, dif. See II. 1. —2. Swwiche, ſuch, from ſtpille, 
Sax. z. licaur, Fr. has the accent upon the laſt ſyllable, aſter 
the French mode. | 

IV. 1. Vertae, Fr, may be accented in the ſame manner, 
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V. Whart Zéphirũs eke with his /o/e I brethe 

VI. Eaſpired i bath in every hott and hetbe 
VII. The tendre rripper , and the yonge 2 ſonne 
VIII. Hath in the Ram his Ie I cohrs yronne 2, 
IN. And nue IL foiles 2 maten 3 melodie, ö 

X. That. „pen L ãlie 2 night with open eye, 

XI. So priketh I Natbre 2 in bir 3 corages 4, 


There is znbrher way of preſerving the harmony of this verſe, 
by making whiche {from whilte, Sax.) a diſfyllable. See ver. 
1014, 3921, 5488, 6537. Lertue may then be pronounced, as 
it is nod, wittithe accent on the firft, the ſecond fyllable being 
incorporated with the firit of engendred. 

V. 1. Sste, ſtbote, fevete, ſweet, dif. See ver. 3219, 3699, 
$724, 3765, 3799. 

VI. 1. #nſprred, trif. part. of paſt time. 

VII. 1. Croppes, dif. pl. n. as /Foures. I. 2.—2. Yonge, dif. 
See ver. 213, 666, 1013, 3233, 73. It is uſed as a diffyllable in 
the Ormulum, col. 230; 

That was god bime fal i vis till ure inge genge. 

Strong? and langè are pronounced in the ſame manner. See ver. 
2375, 2640, 8. 3069, 3438, 3682. 

PIII. 1. Hale or alte, dif. The original word is Halfen. $0 
ſelve, from ſelſen, is a dinyttable, ver. 2862, 45 35.—2.Tronne, 
run, part. of the paſt time, with the Saxon prepoſitive par · 
ticle ZE, uhich in the mT. of Chaucer is univerſally expreſſed 
by y or i. In'tliis edition, for the ſake of perſpecuity, y only is 
uſed. | 

IX. 1. Smale, dif. Sce ver. 146, 2078, 6897, 10207. 
2. Foules, dif, as /Foures. 1.'2,-—4. Malen, make, plural number 
of the preſent tenſe. Sce above, p. 119. 

X. I. I. Slepen, as maten, IX. 3.—2, Alle, diſ. see ver. 76, 
348, 536, 1854, 2102. 

XI. 1. Hem, them. It is conſtantly uſed ſo by Chaucer. 2. a- 
ture ſhould perhaps be accented on the laſt ſyllable (or ra- 
ther the laſt but one, ſuppoſing it a triſyllable) after the French 
manner, though ia the preſent caſe the verſe will be ſuſſic iently 
harmonious if it be accented on the firſt, That Chaucer did 
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XI. Than 77e fo to gb 2 on pilgrimage; 
XIII. And palmeres I f6r to Helen 2 ftrãnge 3 ſttondes, 
XIV. To ſerve I hates 2 cbithe 3 in 19ndry londes ; 


often accent it aſterthe ptench manner appears from ver. 87 . 
98.42, 11657, 11945, 12229. In the fame manner he accents 
fighre, ver 2037, 2045. ; meſire, ver. 8132, 8498.; aſire, fa» 
thre ver. 8+ 30, 3. peintfircs ver. 11967, 3 Aventhre; ver. 
1188. 1237. 3- creathre, ver. 2397, 4354-; and many other 
words of the ſame form; derived from-the French language. 
3. Hir, their. the poſſeſſive pronoun of the third pet: 
ſon plural, is variouſly. written, Hir, hire, ber, and here, not 
oniy in ditferent mil; but even in the ſame page of good mL. 
There ſeems td be no reaſon. for | perpetuating varieties of 
this kind, whigh can only have taken their riſe from the un- 
ſettled ſtate ot our orthography l before the iavention of print - 
ing. and which now contribute more than an real alteration 
of the language to ohſcui e the: ſenſe of our old authors. In this 
edition therefore Hir is conttantly put to fignify their, and hire 
to ũguify ber, whether it be the obhique cafe of the perſonal 
pronoun /he or the poſſeſſive of the fame pronoun.——4. Coy 
rages, Fr. is to be accented on the pen/tima..See; before, ps 
165, and alſo ver. 1947, 2215. lo the other inſtances quoted 
in p. 165 add awantage, ver. 2449, 4566.; brocagey 33755 fo» 
rage. ver. 3166. ; linige, ver. 4279; 5419.; ſervige,ver- i948, 
4788: z > calage ver. 5831. 3 pardge, ver. 5332. 

XII. I. Longen, as maten, IX. 3. 2. Gon, infinitive mode of 
go, terminated in n, according to the Saxon form. See above, 
p- 119. 

XIII. 1. . Palmeres, dic. the of the termination being cut 
out by ſyncope, as it generally is in plural nouns of three ſyl- 
lables, aceented upon the firſt, and in the paſt tenſes and their 
participles of verbs, af theſame deſcription, ending in ed. The 
reaſon ſeems to be, that-where the accent is placed ſo early we 
cannot pronounce the tinal ſyllables fully without laying more 
ſtreſs upon them than they can properly bear.-----2. Selen, as 
gon, XII. 2.---3. Strange, dif. Fr. See before, p. 161. 

XIV. 1. Serve, dif. from ſerden, the = being thrown away 
before h. See above, p. 119 and 163.2. Halxoet, Sax. nalxep. 
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XV. And ſpecially from every fdires I ende 
XVI. Of Eugleländ x to Canterbury they wende 2, 
XVII. The holy bliſsful martyr for to ſtke 
XVIII. That 5: 1 hath bien 2 whan that they were 
ſehe 3. f 


The Saxon x; is changed into 70, as in ſorwe, morwe, and ſome 
others, though it generally paſſes into y. The derivatives from 
this ſame word afford us inſtances of both forms; holyneſs, boly- 
day, all batlowws-day.--- 3. Couthe, known, the participle of the 
paſt time from connen, to know. See before, n. 35. 
XV. 1. Shires, dif. genitive caſe fing. See before, p. 159. 
XVI. 1. Englelond, trifyllable, from the Saxon Enꝝlalanda. 
. The laft foot conſiſts of three ſyllables; 
to Can | terbür | y they wende. 
See above, n. 65. 
XVIII. Hem, them, See XI. 1. 2. Holpen, the participle of 
the paſt time from the irregular verb he!p. See before, n. 34. 
23. Sete, ſick. As Chaucer uſually writes this word ie, we 
may ſuppoſe that in this inſtance he has altered the orthogra- 
phy in order to make the rhyme more exact, a liberty with 
which he ſometimes indulges himſelf, though much more ſpa- 
ringly than his contemporary poets. The Saxon writers afford 
authorities tojuftify either method of ſpelling, as they uſe both 
Seoca and Stoca. I have hitherto conſidered theſe verſes 
as conſiſting of ren ſyllables only; but it is impoſſible not to ob- 
ſerve that, according to the rulcs of pronunciation eſtabliſhed 
above, all of them, except the third and fourth, conſiſt really 
of eleven ſyllables. This is evident at ſirſt fight in ver. 13, 14, 
15, 16, and might be thewn-as clearly by authority or analo- 
ꝑv in the others ; but as the cet ſyllable, in our Verſifica- 
tion, being unaccented, may always, I apprehend, be abſent 
or preſent without prejudice to the inetre, there does not ſecm 
to be any neceſſity for pointing it out in every particular in- 
ttance, ; 
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AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE 
| TO THE CANTERBURY TALES, 


The Contents, 


THE dramatick form of novel writing invented by Boccice. The De- 
cameron a ſpecies of comedy, < 1. The Canterbury Tales compoſed in 
imitation of The Decameron. Deſign of this Diſcourſe to give, i. The 
general plan of them; ahd, ii. A review of the parts contained in this 
edition, < 2. The general plan of The Canterbury Tales as originally 
deſigned by Chaucer, 9 3. Parts of this plan not executed, f 4. Re- 
view of the garts contained in this edition.-The Prologue. The time 
of the pilgrimage, $ 5. The number of the company, f 6, Their agree- 
ment to tell Tales for their diverſion upon their journey, $ 7. Their 
characters. Their ſetting out. The Knight appointed by lot to tell the 
firſt Tale, $ 8. The Knight), Tale copied from the Theſelda of Boccace. 
A ſummary account of the Theſeida, 9. The Monk called upon to 
tell a Tale: interrupted by the Miller, $ 10. The Miller*s Tale, 9 | 4 
The Reve's Tale. The principal incidents taken from an old Frenc 
"Eabliau, $ 12. The Coke“, Tate imperfect in all the mF, No founda- x 
tion for aſcribing The Story of Gamelyn to Chaucer, 9 13. The Pros 
log ue to The Man of Lawe'; Tale. The progreſs of the Pilgrims upon 
their journey. A reflection ſeemingly levelled at Gower, } 14+ The 
Man of Laue“ Tale taken from Gower, who was not the inventor of 
it. A ſimilar tory in a lay of Bretagne, 15. Reaſons for placing The 
Wife of Batbe*s Prologue next to The Man of Laws Tale, f 16. The 
Wife of Batbe Prologue, f 17. The Wife of Bathe': Tale taken from 
the tory of Florent in Gower,or from ſome older narrative. The fable 
much improved by Chaucer, f 18. The Tiles of the Frere and the dom 
nour, 1 19. The Clerke's Tele ſaid by Chaucer to be borrowed from 
Petrarch, whoſe work upon this ſubject is a mere tranilation from 
Boccace, þ 20. Reaſons for changing the order of the three laſt lan- 
Las of the Ballade at the end of The Clerke's Tale, and for placing 
The Prologue to 7 be Maychant®s Tale immediately after them, $ 21. 
- The Marchant"; Tale. The adventure of the Pear-tree in the Latin 
fable uf Adolphus. The Pluto and Proſerpine of Chaucer revived by 
Shakeſpeare under the names of Oberon and Titania, F 22, 4 new 
Prologue to The Sguier' Tale, (now firſt printed) conneQing it with 
The Marchant's Tale, (23. 7 he Souier”®; Tale, probably never finiſhe" 
ed by Chaucer, { 24. The Frankelein'; Prologue attributed to the 
Marchant in the common editions, Reaſons for reftoring it to the 
Frankelein, 25. The Franlelein“ Tale taken from a lay of Bre- 
tagne. The ſame fory twice told by Boccace, { 26. Reaſons for re- 
moving the Tales of The Nonne and Chanon'sYeman tothe end of The 
Nonne's Preefic's Tale, 5 27. Doubis concerning the Prologue to The 
Þuttour's Tale, < 28. Toe Dou Tale. The Rory of Virginia from 
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Livy, $ 20. The Parfdaner?: Protegue. The ute of the Prologag 
in this work. The outline df The Pdrdbnern Tate th whe Ceuto Novelty 
Antiche, , 30. Reatons for transferring to the Shipman a Prologue 
which has nſually been prefixed tu The TaeofitheSqhier. The Ship. 
man's Taie probably borrowed from ſome French fableour older than 
Boccace, $ 31. The Print Br en ale, 32. Chaucercalled 
upon for his Tale. His Rue d Sire Thopts 2 ridicule upon the old 
metrical romances, 5.33. His other 7 ale of Melibee in proſe a tranſ- 
"latian from the French, 5 34. The Monte“, Tale, upon the plan of 
Boccace's work De Caſibuz eirorum Ifrilm,% 35. de Tale of the 
* Noanne's Pr eeft. The gruu nd-Wark borrhwed from a' fable of Marie, a 
French poetefs, | 36. The Nonnen Tate not connected with any pre- 
ce un Tale: traut del from the life of St. Cecilia in the Golden Le. 
"rence: originally compoſed as a ſeparate work, 9 37. 'T be Tate of the 
baten Teman a fatire agninft the althy miſts, 38. The Manciphlt's 
" Prolos we. The Pilgrims advanced tos place dalled en Ke nh. 
"The Man; iple*; Tale the fable < f Coronis in Ovid, 9 39. The poetn 
"called The Plozwinan®s Tale why omitted in this edition t, 40. The 
" Perſon's Prologue. The time of tft daf. The Perſons Tale a treatiſe 
"on penance, 4 41. Remarks upon what is commonly called the Re- 
traddallan at the end of the Perfon's Tale. Conctuſion, 9 42. 


+} Mr. Ty rrwhitt. here 1peaks of his own editien——this contains the 
whole omitted Tales, 2 Tbe Plowmen's.Tale, ale viGamelyn, Ad- 


venture of Pargancr wag, 1 enn aud ** ue e T ale," * 
val. VI. ; LA 


ATar dramatick form. which. Boccace, ga ve to his 
collection of tales or novels about the middle of the 
x4th century (1) mult! be allowed to bave been à Ca- 


(1) The action of The Decameron being ſuppoſed in 1 348, 
the 1 veer of the great peRttence, i it is *probah! e that Boccace did 
not ſet ahaut his work till after thatperios. How ſoon he com- 
picteq it is-uneertaln it thou feem from the introduction 
to the fourth day that a part (containing pertiaþs tlie three 
firit days) was publiihed ſeparately for in that introduction he 
takes ping :o anſuer the cenſures which had been paſſed up- 
In him by ſeveral perſons who had tead his novels. One of the 
cenſutes is, that it did not become H age to write for the 
« mutemęnt of women, c. in his anſwer he ſeems to al - 
low the 4aci that he was rather an old iellow, but endeavours 
to Juttify imtelf by the Examples of Guido N 28 
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pital improvement of that ſpecies of amuſint compo- 
ſition. The Decameron in that reſpect (not to men- 
tion many others) has the ſame advantage over the 
Cento Novelle Antiche, which are ſuppoſed to have pre- 
ceded' it in point of time, that a regular comedy will 
neceſſarily have over an equal number of finglte-uns 
connected ſcenes. Perhaps indeed there would be no 
great harm if the eritieks would permit us to eonſi- 
der The Decameron, and other compoſitions of that 
kind, in the light of comedies not intended for the 
ſtage; at leaſt we may venture to aſſume that the 
cloſer any ſuch compoſition ſhall copy the moſt ef 
fential forms of comedy, the more natural and de- 
fined the plan ſhall be, the more the characters ſhall 
be diverſified, the more the tale ſhall be ſaited to the 
characters, ſo much the more conſpicuous will be the 
{kill of the writer, and his work approach the nearer 
to perfection. 4 nen 
85 2. The Canterbury Tales are a work of the ſame 
nature with The Decameron, and were in all ꝓroba- 
bility compoſed in imitation of it, though upon a dif- 


Dante Alighieri zia wechi et Meſſer Cino da Piſtoria vecchiſ⸗ 
Amo. It appears from a paſſage in the Taberinto PAhore Ted. 
1723, t. iji. page 24,] that Boccace conſidered himſelf as an 
elderly man when he was a little turned of forty, and therefore 
the publication of the firſt part of Ihe Decameron may very 
well have been, as Salviati has ſixed it, IV. Manni If. del Des 
cam, p. 144, in 1353, when Boccace was juft forty years of 
age. If we conſider the nature of the work, and that the au- 
thor in his concluſion calls it repeatedly lunga fatica, and favs 
that molto tempo had paſſed between the commencement and 
completion of it, we can hardly, I think, ſuppofe that it was 
finithed in leſs than ten years, which will bring the publication 
of the entire collection of novels (as we now have it) down to 
1353, 0. 3481 03 47 
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fernt (in my, opinion) an improved Plan. 
would Ra to ſhew that in the ſeveml points a 23 
banermentioned Chaucet has; either been more judi- 
cious or more fortunate than his maſter Baccace z but 
(waring for the preſem (2) that diſguiſit ion) L liall 
proceed to the immediate object of this Diſcourſe, 
which is, in the firſt place, to lay before the reader 
the general. plan of Ihe Cauterhury Tales, as it ap- 
pears to have been originally deſigned by Chaucer, 
and, ſecondly, to gixe a particular review of the ſe- 

veral parts of that Work wlijch are come down. to 
us as they are publithed in this edition. 

$ 3. Ihe general plan of The Canterbury Tales 
way be learned in a great mraſure from the Prologue 
n Chaucer himſclf has prefixed to them. He ſup- 


(2) 1 will only juſt mention what, appear to me to be funda- 
mental defects in Ihe Decameron. In the firſt place, the action 
is indefinite, not limited by its own nature, but merely by the 
will of the author. It migtit, it he had been fo pleaſed, hive as 
well comprehber.ded- twenty or a hundred days as ten, and 
theteſore though ſome ſrivolous teaſons are aſſigned for the 
return of the company to Florence, we ſee too plainly that the 
true reaſon vas that the budget of novels was exhaumed]; not to 
mention that every day aſter, the firſt, may properly be conſi- 
dered a containing a new action. or, what-is worſe, a repeti · 
tion. ot the action of the former day. The ſecond defect is the 
charadters, which are ſo nearly reſembling; to each other in 
age, rank, and even natural diſpoſition, that if they had been 
friday ſupported their converiation muſt have beenincapable 
of that, variety which is neceiſary to carry the reader through 
ſo long a work. The third gefeci has ariſen rom the author's 
attempt to remedy the ſecond. In ordex to diverſiſy and en- 
liven his narrations he has made a circle of virtuous ladies and 
polite gentlemen hear and relate in their turns a number of 

Ar ries x hich cannot with any degree of probabllity be ſuppo: 
ſed to have been ſuffered in ſuch an afembly. 
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poſes there that a company: of pilgrims going to Can» 
terbury aſſemble at an inn in Southwark, and agree 
thut for their common amuſement. on the road each 
of chem ſhall tell at leaſt one Tale in going to Canis 
bury; and another in coming. back from theænce, and 
that. he who ſhall tell the bett Tales hall be treated 
by: the reſt with a ſuppet upon their return tu the 
ſame inn. This is thortly:the fable. The tharatters 
of the pilgrims are as various as at that time could bs 
found in the ſrveral departments of middle life; that 
is, in fact, as various as could with any probability be 
broughttogether ſoastoform one companx, thehigheft 
and the loweſtranksof ſociety being neceffaryyexthudy 
ed. It appears further that the deſign of Chauter wat 
not barely to recite the Tales told by the pilgrims, but 
alſo to deſeribe their journey, And all tbe 1 
their pilgrimage, v. 726; including, probably, their 

ventures at Canterbury as well as upon the rod. I ue 
add that the Tales, be ſides being nicely adapted to the 
characters of their reſpective rclators, were intended 
to he connected together by ſuitable introductions; 
and interſperſed with diverting epiſodes, and that the 
greateſt part of them was to have been executed in 
verſe, we ſhall have a tolerable idt a of the extent and 
difficulty of the whole undertaking ; and admiring, as 
we mult, the vigour of that genius which in an advan- 
ced age 30 could begin {6 vaſt a work, we ſhall rather 
_ (3) Chaucer was born in 1328, and it is moſt. probable, I 
think, that he did not begin his Canterbury Tales before 1382 
at the carlieſt. My reafon is this. Ihe queen, ho is mentioned 
in The Legende of Good Women, v. 496, was certainty Anne 
of Bohemia, the firft queen of Rich. II.; ſhe was nat married 
to Richard till the beginning of 1382, ſo that The Legende 
cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed of an earlier date than that year. 
In 1 The Legende [wer. 329—332, ver. 41 —— Chaucer 
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lament than be ſurpriſed that it has been left i Ager. 
fect. 

$ 4. In truth, if we compare thoſe parts of The 
Canterbury Tales of which we are in poſſeſſion with 
the ſketch which has been juſt given of the intended 
whole, it will be found that more than one half is 
wanting. The Prologue we have perhaps nearly com- 
plete, and the greateſt part of the journey to Canter- 
dury, but not a word of the tranſactions at Canter- 
bury; or of the journey home ward, or of the Epilogue 
which we may ſuppoſe was to have concluded the 
work, with an account of the prize-ſupper and the ſe- 
paration of the company. Even in that part which we 
have of the journey to Canterbury it will be neceſſary, 
in the following review, to take notice of certain de- 
fects and inconſiſtencies which can only be accounted 
for upon the ſuppoſition that the work was never 
finiſhed by the Author. 

'$ 5. Having thus ſtated the general plan of The 
Ounterbiry Tales, I ſhall now, according to my pro- 
miſe, enter upon a particular review of thoſe parts of 
them which are publiſhed in this edition, beginning 
with The Prologue. 


It ſeems to have been dhe intention of Chaucer, i in 


has enumerated, I belicve, all the conſiderable works which 
he Had then compoſed. It was to his purpoſe not to omit any. 
He not only does not mention The Canterbury Tales, but he 
expreſaly names the ttory of Palamon and Arcite, and the 
Liſe of Saint Cecilia, both which now make part of them, 
as ſeparate compoſitions,” I am perſuaded therefore that in 
1382 the work of The Canterbury Tales was not begun; and 
if we look further, and conſider the troubles in which Chau- 
cer was involved for the five or fix following years by his con- 
neQions with John of Northampton, we can hardly ſuppoſe 


that it was much advanced before 1389, the fixty-firſt year of 
the Author's age, 
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the Grit lines of the Prologue; to mark with ſome ex» 
actneſs the. time of his ſuppoſed pilgrimage, but yay 
luckily the two circumſtances of his de ſcription which 
wzre maſt likely tu an{wer: that purpoſe are each of 
them irreconcileable to the other. When he tells us 
that the ſbouret of April hadipeverd to the rote the drougbte 
bf March, ver. T, 2, ve muſt ſuppoſe (in order to al- 
low due time for ſuch an operation) that April was 
far advanced, while on the other hand the place of 
the ſun, baving juſt run balf bis caurſe in the Ram, er. 
7, 8, reſtrains us to ſome day in the very latter end ol 
March, as the vernal æquiuox in the age of Chaucer, 
according; to his on treatie on the, Aſtrolabe (4), 
tvas computed to happen on the t 2th of March. This 
difteulty may (andi think ſhould) be removed by read 
tng in ver. 8, Be Bu, inſtead of the Rum (5). Albthe 
parts of the deſeription will then he conſiſtent with 
themſelves, and with another pa age, [ VET. 4425, 

where, in the beſt ff. the eighte and 72 venty day of April 
is named as the day of the journey, to Canterbury. 
We will {ſuppoic therefore that the preceding days 


_ (4) In this particular the editions agree with the mſſ. but in 
general tlie printed text of this treatiſe is fo monſtrouily Incor- 
rect that it cannot be cited with any ſafety. . 
(This correction may ſeem to be authorized in ſome mea: 
ſure by Lydgate, who begins his.Continuation cf The Canter: 
bury Tales in this manner; 1 | „ 
72 Whan bright Phebus paſted was the Ram 
5 Middle vf Aprill, and ratothe Bull came. 
Burt the truth'is that Dam Fm wrote for the moſt part in a 
great hurry, and contſeyyuemly without much accuracy. In 
the account which he ptuceeds co give of Chaucer Tales he 
not only confounds the ire tauces of de ſcription of tig 
Sompnour aud Pardontr, but he peaks of the latter as. 
, D „Mar 
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the ſeven-and-twentieth of April, was the dayonwhich 
the company aſſembled at 'The Tabard. In what year 
this happened Chaucer has not thought fit to inform 
us (6) : either he did not think it neceſſary to fix that 


(6) It is clear that whether the pilgrimage were real or 
imaginary Chaucer as a poet had a right to ſuppoſe It to 
have happened at the time which he thought beft; he was 
only to take care, when the time was once fixed, that no cir- 
cumftances were admitted into his poem which might clath 
or be inconſiſtent with the date of it. When no particular date 
is aſſigned to a fable of this ſort we muſt naturally imagine that 
the date of the fable coincideswiththat ofthe compoſition, and 
accordingly if we examine The Cant. Tales, we thall not find 
any circumſtances which do not perfectly ſuit with that period 
which has been ſtated in a former note (No 3,) as the probable 
time of Chaucer's beginning to compoſe them. The lateſt hi- 
ſtorical fat mentioned in them is the inſurreQion of Jakke 
Straw [ver. 15400,] which happened in 1381, and the earlieſt 
in which any perſon of the drama is concerned is the ſiege of 
Algezir, [Ver. 56, 57, which began in Auguft 1342, and 
ended with the taking of the city in March 1344: [Mariana; 
I. xvi. c.10,11,] the Knight therefore might very well be ſup- 
poſed to have been at that ſiege, and alſo upon a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury in 1383, or thereabouts.----They who are diſ- 
poſed to believethe pilgrimage to have been real, and to have 
happened in 1383, may ſupport their opinion by the following 
inſcription, which is ſill to be read upon the inn now called 
The Talbot in Southwark; © This is the inn where Sir Jeſſrey 
* Chaucer and the twenty-nine Pigrims lodged in their jour- 
« ney to Canterbury, anno 1383.” Though the preſent in- 
ſeript ion is evidently of a very recent date, we might ſuppoſe 
it to have been propagated to us by a ſucceſſion of faithful 
tranſcripts from the very time, but unluckily there is too 
good reaſon to be aſſured that the firſt inſcription of this ſort 
was not earlier than the laſt century. Mr. Speght, who appears 
to have been inquiſitive concerning this inn in 1597, has left 
us this account of it in his Gloſſary, v. Tabard; A jaquet or 
eveleſſe coate, worne in times paſt by noblemen in the 
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point at all, or perhaps he poſtponed it till the com+ 
pletion of his work ſhould enable him to aff ign ſuch a 
date to his fable as ſhould be conſiſtent with all the 
hiſtorical circumſtances which he might take occa- 
ſion to introduce into it, 

$ 6. A fecond point intended to be defined i in the 
Prologue is the number of the company ; and this too 
has its difficulties. They are ſaid, in ver. 24, to have 
been nine-and-tzventy, but it is not clear whether Chau» 


* warres, but now onely by heraults, and is called theyre 
* coate of armes in ſerviſe; it is the ſigne of an inne in South» 
% rrarke by London, within the which was the lodging of the 
* Abbot of Hyde by Wincheſter. This was the hoſtelry where 
„ Chaucer and the other pilgrims mett together, and with 
* Henry Baily their hoſte accorded about the manner of their 
journey to Canterbury. And whereas thro? time it hath bin 
much decaied, it is now by maſter J.Preſton, withthe Abbot's 
„ houſe thereto adjoyned, newly repaired, and with convenient 
„ roomes much encreaſed for the receipt of many gueſts.” — 
If any inſcription of this kind had then been there he would 
hardly have omitted to mention it, and therefore I am per- 
ſuaded it has been put up fince his time, and moſt probably 
when theſign was changed from The Tabard to The Talbot, in 
order to preſerve the ancient glory of the houſe notwithſtand · 
ing its new title. Whoever furniſhed the date muſt be allowed 
to have at leaſt invented plauſibly. While lam upon the ſub- 
ject of this famous Hoſtelry Iwill juſt add, that it was probably 
parcel of two tenements which appear to have been conveyed 
by William de Ludegarſale to the Abbot, c. de Hyda juxta 
Winton, in 1306, and which are deſcribed (in a former con+ 
veyance there recited) to extend in length, a communi foſ- 
* fato de Southwerke verſus Orientem, uſque Regiam viam 
% de Sowthwcrke verſus Occidentem.” Regirum de Hyde, 
*«© mſ. Harl. 1761, fol. 166---17 3. If we ſhould ever be ſo hap» 
py as to recover the account-books of the Abbey of Hyde we 
may poſſibly learn what rent Harry Baily paid for his inn, and 
many other important particulars, - 
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cer himſelf is included in that number; they might 
therefore, according to that paſſage, be thirty: but it 
we reekon the ſeveral characters as they are enume - 
rated in the Prologue we ſhall find them one-and=tbirty; 
I. a Knight, 2. a Squier, 3. a Leman, 4. a Prioreſſe, 
F. another Nonne, 6,7, 8: three Preeſtes, 9. a Monk, 
10. a'Frere, 11. a Marchant; T2. a Clerk of Oxen- 
forde, 13. à Sergeant of the Lawe, 14. a Frankelein, 
15. an Haberdaſher, 16. a Carpenter, 17. a Webbe; 
18. a Deyer, 19. a Tapiler, 20. a Coke, 21. a Shipman, 
22. a DoQtour of Phyſike, 23. a Wif of Bathe, 24. a 
Perſone, 25. a Plowman, 26. a Reve, 27. a Miller, 
23. a Sompnour, 29. a Pardoner, 30. a Manciple, 
31. Chaucer himſelf, It muſt be obſcrved however that 
in this lift there is one very ſuſpicious article, which is 
that of the three Preeſtes.. As it appears evidently to 
have been the deſign of Chaucer to compoſe his com- 
pany” of individuals of different ranks, in order to 
produce a greater variety of diſtinct characters, we 
can hardly conceĩve that he would, in this ſingle in- 
ſtance, introduce three of the ſame profeſſion with - 
out any diſcriminating circumſtances whatever; and 
in fact when the Nonne's Preeſt is called upon to tell 
his Tale, (ver. 14814,) he is accoſted by the Hoſt in 
a'manner_which will not permit us to ſuppoſe that 
two others of the fame denomination, were preſent, 
This muſt be allowed to be a' ſtrong objection to the 
genuineneſs of that artiele of the three Preeſtes; but 
it is not the only one. All the other characters are 
particularly deſeribed, and moſt of them very much 
at large, whereas the whole that is ſaid of the other 
Nonne and the three Preeftes is contained in theſe two 
lines (ver. 163, 4,) at the end of the Prioreſſe's charac- 
ter;. Lanes ; 
Another Nonne alſo with hire had ſhe, 
That was hire chapellein, and Preeſtes three, 
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Where it is alſo obſervable that the ſingle circumſtance 
of deſcription is falſe, for no nonne could be a chap- 
hin. 'The chief duty of à chaplain was to ſay mats 
and to hear confeſſion, neither of which offices could 
regularly be performed by a nonne or by any wo- 
man (7. ) 

It ſhould ſeem, therefore, chat we have ſufficient 
ground to reject theſe two lines, or at leaſt the ſecond, 
as an interpolation (8,) by which means we hall ge t 


7) It appears that ſome abbeſſes did at one time attempt to 
Bent the conſfeſſions of their nuns, and to cxercife forme other 
ſmaller parts of the clerical function, but this practice, I appre- 
head, was ſoon topped by Gregory IX. who has forbiederit 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, Decretal. l. v. tit. 38, c. x.; Novaque-: 
dam noſtris ſunt auribus intimata, quod Abbatiſſæ moniaies 
„ proprias benedic unt; i; rſarum guogue confeſſiones in crimni- 
% bus audicunt, et legentes Evangelium prefumunt publice 
„ predicare :; cum Igitur id abſonum fit et pariter abſurdum, 
© NMandamus quatenus ne id de cætero fiat cunctis firmiter in- 
& hibere.” If theſe preſumptuous abbeſſes had ventured to ſay 
maſs his Holineſs would doubtleſs have thundered fill touder 
againſt them. 

(S) My notion (I cannot call it opinion) of the matter i is this, 
that the firſt of theſe lines did really begia the character of the: 
Nonne. which Chaucer had originally inierted in this place, to- 
gether with that of tie Nonne's Preeit, at as great length as the 
other characters, but they were both aſterwards expunged 
either by himſelf, or (more probably) by thoſe who pnblithed 
his work after his death, for reafons of nearly the ſame k ind with 
thoſe which occationed the ſuppreſſion of the latter patt of The 
Coke's Tale. I faſpe aur bard had been rather too gay'in his 
deſcription of theſe two religious 2 Sce alittle concern-. 
ing the Preeſt, ver. 1545 365. If it ſhould be thought im- 
probable that an interpolator would infert any ting ſa abſurd 
and contradictory to the Author's plan as the ſecond line, I 
den leave to ſuggeſt that it is ſtill more traprobable that ſuch 
a line ſhould havecane rom Uic Author Runſelf; and further, 
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rid of too of the Preeſtes, and the detail of the eha+ 
rafters will agree with the groſs number in ver. 24, 
Chaucer himſelf being included among the wine-and- 
Ke. As noveliſts generally delight in even num- 
ders it is not improbable that the Hoſt was intended 
to be the thirtieth: though not under the ſame obli- 
gation with the other pilgrims, he might neverthelcts 
tell his Tale among them as a volunteer. 
$ 5. This leads me, in the third place, to examine 
what the agreement was which the pilgrims entered in- 
to at the ſugge ſlion ot the Hoſt with reſpect to the 
number of Tales that each perſon was to tell. The 
propoſal of the Holſt ſtands thus, with very little va- 
riation, in all the ml. ; 
This is the point==(fays he, ver. 792—5, 
That eche of you, to ſhorten with). youre way 
in this viage ſhall teilen Tales tway, 
To Canterbury ward I mene it ſo, 
And homeward ke thal tellen other two. 


From this paſſage we ſhould certainly conclude that 
each of them was to tell ##vo Tales in the journey to 
Canterbury, and tee wore in the journey homeward ; 
but all the other paſſages in which mention is made 
of this agreement would rather lead us to believe that 
they were to tell only ont Tale in each journey, and 
the Prologue to Phe Parſon's Tale ſtrongly confirms 
this latter ſuppoſition. The Hoſt ſays there, Lver. 
17317, 
Now lacketh us no Tales mo than on 

and calling upon the Parſon to tell this one Tale which 
was wanting, he ſays to him, fver. 17325, 

Ithink I can promite, in the courſe of the following Work, to 


point out ſcveral other undoubted interpolations, which are 
the full as abfurd as the ſavjcR of cur greſent diſcuſſiun- 


- 
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de breke thou not our lar. 

For every man, fave thou; hath told his Tale. 44 
The Parſon therefore had not told any Tale before, 
and only one Tale was expected from him (and con- 
ſequetitly from each of the others) upon that journey. 

ts true that a very igt altefation of the paſſage 
firſt cited would reconcile that too to this hypothettsz 
af it were written 

That eche of you; to ſhorten with youte way 

In rhis viage Mal relea Tales tway, 

"Fo Canterbury ward 1 mene it o, 

And homeward Re Mal tell another o 1 
the original propoſition of the Hoſt would perfectly 
agree with what apprars to have been the ſubſequent 


ꝓractice. However, 1 cannot venture to propote ſuen 


an altetation of the text in oppoſition to ſo many wil. 
ſome of them of the beſt note; and therefore the 
reader, if he i ſo pleaſed, may eonſider this as one of 
thoſe inconfiſtencies hinted at above which po tob 
plainly that the Author had not finifhed his Work. 
C8. 'The remainder of the Prologue is employed 
In deſeribing the characters of the piterims and their 
firft ſetting out upon their journey. I be ſittle that it 
may be neceſſary th ſay in illuſtration of ſore of the 
characters I ſhall reſerve for the Notes. The citeum- 
ſtances of their ſetting out are related ſuccinctly and 
naturally; and the contrivance of appointing the 
Knight by Joi to tell the rt Tale is a happy one, as 
it atfords the Author the opportunity of giving his 
Work a ſptendid opening, and at the ſame time does 
not infringe that appurtnt equality upon which the 
freedom of diſcourſe, and confernmently the eaſe and 
good humour of every ſocicty, ſo entirely depends. 
The general ſatisfaction which this appointment is 
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faid to give to the companyputs us in mind of a ſimi- 
lar gratification to the ſecret wiſhes of the Grecian 
army when the lot of fighting with Hector falls to 
Ajax, though there is not the leaſt probability that 
Chaucer had ever read the Iliad even in a tranſlation. 

$ 9. The Knighte's Tate, or at leaſt a poem upon 
the lame ſubject, was originally compoſed by Chaucer 
as a ſeparate work: as ſuch it is, mentioned by him, 
among ſome of his-ether works, in The Legende of 
Gode Women, [ver. 4320, I,] under the title 47 
the Love f Palamon and Arcite of Thebes, though the Storie 
is hnowwen lite—and the laſt words ſcem to imply that 
it had not made itielf very popular. It is not impoſ- 
ſchle that at firſt it was a mere tranſlation of The The- 
ſeida of Boecace, and that its preſent form was given 
to it when Chaucer determined to aflign it the firſt 
place among his Canterbury Tales. As The Theſcida, 
upon which this Tale is entirely founded, 3s very rarely 
to be met with (9,) it may not be unpleaſing to the 


(9) The letter which Boccace ſent to the Fiammetta with 
this poem is dated di Napoli a 15 d"Aprile 1341. [Lettere di 
xiii. Vomini Kluft. Fen. 1564.] L believe that date is a true one, 
and itis remarkable as being the very year and month in which 
Petrarch received the laurel at Rome. The long friendſhip 
which ſubſiſted between theſe two extraordinary men muft 
probably have commenced in the preceding winter, when Pe- 
trarch came to Naples in order to be examined by King Robert, 
previouſly to his going to Rome. Boccace ſeems to have been 
preſent at ſome of the converſations between him and the king, 
[Geneal. Deor. I. xiv. e. xxii. The firſt edition of the The- 
ſeida, according to Quadrio, Ct. vi. p. 462, ] was without date, 
and under the miſtaken title of Amazonide, which might have 
been proper enough for the firſt book; it was ſoon after how - 
ever reprinted, with its true title, at Ferrara in 1475, fol. Dr. 
Aſkew was ſo.obliging as to lend me the only copy of this ed t. 

— 
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Teader to ſee here a ſhort ſummaty of it, Which will 
thew with what ſkill Chaucer has procecded in re- 
ducing a poem of about ten thoaſand lines to à little 
more than two thouſand, without omifting any Da 
terial circumſtance. 

The Theſeida is diſtributed into twelve dooks or 
caintos. 


which f have ever heard of in Enfland. The Rev. Me. a 
tras a luter edit. in 4 printed at Venice in 1588, bat in that 
the poem has been rivetuto e emendato, that is, in platu Rug · 
liſh, modernized. I cannot help ſuſpedting that Savini. who 


has inveighed with great bitterneſs againft the corruptions of 


the printeu Tueſeida, Manni. t. del Becam. p. 82. ] had'only 
examined this laſt edition, for ! obſttve that aHanza which he 
has quoted (from ſome ml. as I Tuppofe) is not tear ſo etre 
ds it is in the edit. of 1495. As this ftanez contains Bucgate's 
own account of the intention of his poem 1 thall tranſcribe it 
Here ſtom tliat edition. It is the beginnitg of His — 

Poli che le Muſe nude cumintlard 

Nel conſpeto de gli omeni ad andare, 

Gia fur de quelli che [gia l le exercitar 

Eon bello filo in #one/?9 partare, 

E altri in emerge le gperarn, 

Ma tu, o libro, primo al lor cantare 

Di Marne fail gli afaun tonenuti, 

Nel vulgar Latino mai piu nan veduti. 
This plainly alludes to a paſſage in Dante, e Pulgari Sheree: 
tia, I. ii. c. 2, where, after having pointed out the three great 
TJuhjeas of poetry, Viz. arma, amorem, et reditudinem, (war, 
love, and morality,) and enumerated the illuſtrious writers 
upon each, he adds, arma vers mullum Italum adbuc inven 
poetage. Boccace therefore apparently prides himſelfupon ha - 
ving ſupplicd the defect remarked by Dante, and npon being 
the tirſt who taught the Italian Muſes to ſing of arms. Be- 
Aides other variations for the worſe the fifth line PAs 
Copy is written thus; 


Ed altri in &vlci t2odi 1” . 
by which means the alluſiun to Dante Is rendered mom; 
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B. I. Contains the war of Fheſeus with the Ama» 
zons, their ſubmiſſion to him, Hil his marriage HE 
Hippolyta. 
B. II. Theſeus having ſpent two years in Scythia in 5 
reproached by Pirithous in a viſion, and immediately 
returns to Athens with Hippolyta and her fer Emi- 
lia. He enters the city in triumph, finds the Grecian 
ladies in the temple of Clemenzia, marches to The- 
bes, Kills Creon, Dc. and brings home Fahnen and 
Areita, no are 

| Damnati---ad eterna preſone. 


B. III. Emilia walking in a garden and finging is 
heard, and feen firſt by Arcita (10,) who calls Pale- 
mone. They arc both equally enamoured of her, but 
without any jealouſy or rivalſhip. Emilia is ſuppoſed 
to ſee them at the window, and to be not diſpleaſed 
with their admiration.— Arxcita is releaſed at the ro- 
queſt of Pirithons, takes his leave of Palemone with 
embraces, Cc. 


B. IV. Arcita, having Dire his name to Pen- 
theo, gocs into the ſervice of Menelaus at M Iycen#®, 
and afterwards of Pelens at Egina; from thence he 


(10) in deſcribing the conittichcethient of this amour, which 
is to be the ſubject of the remainder of the poem, Chaucer has 
entirely departed from his author in three principal circum- 
ſtances, and I think in each with very good reafon. 1. By ſup- 

poſing Emilia to be ſeen firſt by Palamon he gives him an ad- 
vantage over his rival wkich makes the catafirophe more con- 
fonant to poetical juſtice. 2. The picture which Boccace has 
cg Hibited of two young princes violently enamoured of the 
ſame object without jealoufy or rivalſhip, if not abſolutely un- 
natural, is certainly very mfipid and unpoetical. 3. As no con- 
ſequence is to follow from their being feen by Emilia at thts 
time it is better, I think, to ſuppoſe, as Chaucer has done, that 
they are not ſeen by her, 
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returns to Athens, and becomes a favourite ſervant of 
Theſeus, being known to Emilia though to nobody 
elſe, till after ſome time he is overheard making his 
complaint in a wood, to which he uſuallv reſorted for 
that purpoſe, by Pamphilo; a ſervant of Palemone. 
B. V. Upon the report of Pamphilo Pale mone be- 
gins to be jealous of Arcita, and is deſirous to get out 
of priſon in order to fight, with him. This he accom- 
pliſhes with the aſſiſtance of Pamphilo, by changing 
clothes with Alimeto a phyſician. He goes armed to 
the wood in gueſt of Arcita, whom he finds ſleeping. 
At firſt they are very civil and friendly to each 
other (II;) then Palemone calls upon Arcita to re- 
riounce his 88 to Emilia, or to ſight with him. 
After many long expoſtulations on the part of Arcita 
they fight, and are diſcovered firſt by Emilia, who ſends 
for Theſeus. When he finds who they are, and the 
cauſe of their difference, he forgives them, and propoſes 
the method of deciding their claim to Emilia by a com- 
bat of an hundred on each fide, to which they gladly 
agree. 

B. VI. Palemone and Arcita live ſplendidly at 
Athens, and ſend out meſſengers to ſummon their 
friends, who arrive, and the principal of them are ſe- 
verally deſcribed, viz. Lycurgus, Pelens, Phocus, Te- 
lamon, c. Agamemnon, Menelaus, Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, c. Neſtor, Evander, Pirithous, Ulyſſes, Dio» 
medes, Pygmalion, Minos, Sc. with a great diſplay 
of ancient hiſtory amd my thology. 


Ann) En fieme ſe ſer ſeſia di bon core, | 
* Eli loro accidenti fi narraro. Theſ. I. v. 


This is ſurely too much in the ſtyle of romance; Chaucer has 
made them converſe more naturally; he has alio judiciouſly 
avoided to copy Boccace in repreſenting Arcita as more mo- 
derate than his rival, 
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. VII. Theſeus declares the laws of the combat, 
and the two parties of an hundred on each fide are 
formed. The day before the combat Arrita, after 
having viſited the temples of all the gods, makes a 


formal prayer to Mars. The prayer being perſdni- 
fied (11) is ſaid to go and find Mars in his temple 


(12) Era alor forſi Marte in exertitio 
Di chiaca far la parte ruginoſa | 
Det gran ic ſuo e horriHile hoſpitio, 
do de Arcita la oration pictoſa 
© PErvenie U pet fare i! dato offitio, 

Tutta fe lo aſpecto lagritnoſs ; 

La qual divene di ſpaventh muta, 

Come di Marte hebde laca veduta. The/.1.vii. 
As this contrivance of perſonifying the prayers, and ſending 
them to the ſeveral deities, is only in order to introduce a de- 
teriptton of the reſpeive temples, it will be allowed, I be · 
leve, that Chaucer has attained the ſame end by a more na- 
tural fiction. It is very probable that Boccace caught the ide 
of making the prayers perſuns from Homer, with whote 
works he was better acquainted than moſt of his contempora · 
ries in this part of the world; and there can be no doubt, [ 
ſuppoſe, that Chaucer's imagination, in the expedient which 
he has ſubſtituted, was aſſiſted by the occaſional edifiees which 
he had himſelf ſeen erected for the decoration of tourna- 
ments. The combat which follows having no founda- 
tion in ancient hiſtory or manners, it is no wondet that both 
poets frond have admitted a number of incongtuous circum - 
ſtances into their deſcriptionofit. The great advantage which 
Chaucer has over his original in this reſpect is, that he is much 
ſhorter. When we have read in The 'Thefeida a long and learn- 
ed catalogue of all the heroes of antiquity brought together 
upon this occaſion, we are only the more ſuroriſed to ſee The- 
ſcus, in ſuch an aſſembly, confetring the honour of knight- 
hood upon the two Theban chieftains ; 

E ſenza flare con non piccolo hogore 


Cinſe le ſpade a li dui ſcudieri, 
E ad Arcita Poltace e Caftore 


Calciaro Worn li ſproni e volontieri, 
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In Thrace, which is deſcribed, and Mars, upon un- 
derſtanding the meſſage, cauſes favourable ſigus to be 
given to Arcita. In the ſame manner Pale mone cloſes 
his religious obſervances with a prayer to Venus. His 
prayer being alſo perionified, fets out for the temple 
of Venus on Mount Citherone, which is alſo deſcribed, 
and the petition is granted. Then the ſacriſice of 
Emilia to Diana is deſcribed; her prayer; the appear- 
ance of the goddeſs, and the ſigns of the two fires. 
In the morning they proceed to the theatre with their 
reſpective troops, and prepare for the action. Arcita 
puts up a private prayer to Emilia, and harangues his 
troop publickly, and Pale mone does the ſame. 
B. VIII. Contains a deſcription of the danke de 

which Palemone is taken priſoner. 

B. IX. The horſe of Arcita, being krichted by , Fu- 
ry ſent from hell at the defire of Venus, throws him; 
however he is carried to Athens in a triumphal cla 
riot with Emilia by his ſide, is pitt to bed dangerouſly 
ill, and there by his own defite eſpouſes Emilia. 

B. X. The funeral of the perſons killed in the com- 
bat. Arcita being given over by his phyſicians makes 
his will in diſcourie with Theſeus, and deſires that Pa- 
lemone may inherit all his poſſeſſions, and alſo Emi- 
lia: he then takes leave of Palemone and Emilia, to 
whom he repeats the fame requeſt. Their lamenta- 
tions. Arcita orders a facrifice to Mercury, (which 
Palemone performs for him) and dies. 

B. XI. Opens with the paflage of Arcita's foul to 
heaven, imitated from the beginning of the 9th book 
of Ln. The funeral of Arcita. Deſeri OP: 6 of the 


E Diomede e Ulixe di crore 

Calzati a Palemone, e cavalieri youre 
Ambedui furonc aloza novelli 4M 
Li inamorati Ibeban damigieli. Tel. 1. vii- 
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wood fclled takes up fix ftanzas. Palemone bullds 2 
temple in honour of him, in which his whole hiſtory 
is painted. 'The deſcription of this painting is an 
abridgment of the preceding part of the poem. 

B. XII. Theſeus propoſes to carry into execution 
Arcita's will by the marriage of Palemone and Emi- 
lia: this they beth decline for fore time in formal 
ſpeeches, but at laſt are perſuaded and married. Ihe 
IP e.. — their leave, and Palemone remains 

gibia e in diports Con da fun dona nobilc e curtiſc. 

Ee etch of the Theſeida it is evident enough 
that Chancer was obliged to Boccace (13) for the plan 


(23) To whom Boccace was obliged is a more difficult ſub- 
ect of inquiry. That the tory was of his own invention I Mink 
is ſcarce credible. He peaks of it himſelf as very ancient, 
CTatt. all Fiammena. Biblioth, Smith. App. p. 141;] © Trovata 
una antichifiima Storia, e al più delle gent} non maniteſla, 
< in Latinovolgare, acciocchꝭ pid dilettaſſe e maſſima:nente a 
vol, che gia con ſommo titolo ke mie rime eſaltaſte, ho ri- 
* dotta. * He then tells her that the will obſerve that what is 
related under the name of one of the two lovers aud of Emilia 
is very ſimilar to what had actually paſſed between herſeſ and 
Him ; and adds ge fotſe alcune cofe ſoperchie vi ſoſſono, i 
< yoler dene coptite cd che nor era onefto manifettare, da 
ni due ia ſuari, el volere la Ratia ſeguire, ne ſono cagirme.” 
Lam well aware, however, that declarations of this kind, pre- 
Kxed to fabulous works, are not much to be depended upon. 
The wildet of the French romances are commonly faid by the 
authors to be tranſlated from forne old Latin chronicle at St. 
Denys: and certainly the Rory of Palemone and Arcita, as rE- 
lated by Boccace, could not be very ancient. If it was of Greck 
original {as I rather ſuſpeR) it muſt have been throw into irs 
preſentformaftertheNtrman princes had introduced the man- 
ners of chivalry into their dominions in Sicily and ltaly. 
The poem in modern Greek policical veries, De nuptits Theſet 
et Emilie, printed at Venice in 1329, is a mere tranſlation of 
The 'Theſeida. The author has even tranflated the ptefatory 
Epiſtle addreſied by Boccace to The Fiammetta, 
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and principal incidents of The Knighte's Tale and 
in the Notes upon that Tale I ſhall point out ſome 
paſlages, out of many more, which are literal tranſla- 
tions from the Italian, | 

$10. When the Knight has finiſhed his Tale the 
Hoſt with great propriety calls upon the Monk, as the 
next in rank among the men, to tell the next Tale; 
but as it ſeems to have been the intention of Chauncey 
to avail himſelſ of the variety of his characters, in or- 
der to diſtribute alternate ſucceſſions of ſerious and co · 
mick in nearly equal proportions throughout luis Work, 
he has contrived that the Hoſte's arrangement ſhall be 
ſet aſide by the intruſion of the dronken Miller, whoſe 
Tale is ſuch as might be enpected from his character 
and condition, a complete contraſt to the Knightes. 

$ I1. I have not been able to diſcover from whence 
the ſtory of The Miller's Tale is taken, ſo that for the 
preſent I myſt give Chaucer credit for it as his own in- 
vention, though in general he appears to have built 
luis Tales, both ſerious and comick, upon ſtories which 
he found ready made. 'The great difference is, that in 
his ſerions pieces he often follows his author with the 
fervility of a mere tranflator, and in conſequence his 
narration is jejune and conſtrained ; whereas in the 
eomick he is generally ſatisfied with borrowing a ſlight 
hint of his ſubject, which he varies, enlarges, and em- 
belliſhes, at pleaſure, and gives the whole the air and 
colour of an original; a ſire ſign that his genius ra- 
ther led him to compoſitions of the latter kind, 

$ 12, The neut Tale is told by the Reve (who is re- 
preſented above (ver. 489, ] as a cholerick man) in re- 
venge of Ihe Miller's Tale. It has been generally ſaid 
to be borrowed from The Decameron, d. ix. n. 6, 
hut I rather think that both Boccace and Chaucer, in 
his inſtance, have taken whatever they have in com» 
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mon from an old nian or conte of an anonymous 
French tkymer, De Gombert et des deux Clers. The rra- 
der may eaſily fatisfy himſelf upon this head by caſt- 
ing his cye upon the French Fubliau, which has lately 
been printed with ſeveral others from mſi. in France. 
See Fæbliuux et Contes, Baris, 1756, t. ji. p. 115-124. 

$ 13. The Cole's Tule is imperfect in all the mil. 
which I have had an opportunity of examining. In 
mf. A. it ſeems to have been entirely omitted; and 
indeed J cannot help ſuſpecting that it was intended 
to be omitted, at leaſt in this place, as in the Man- 
eiple's Prologue when the Coke is called upon to tell 
a Tale there is no intimation of his having told one 
before. Perhaps our Author might think that three 
Fales of barlotrie, as he calls it, together would be too 


much. However, as it is ſuſiciently certain that the 


Coke's Prologue and the beginning of his Tale are ge- 
nuine compoſitions they have their uſual place in this 
edition. 'There was not the ſame rraſon for inſerting 
The Story of Gamelyn, which in {ome mfl. is annexed 
to The Coke's Tale. It is not to be found in any of 
the mil. of the firit authority, and the manner, ſtyle, 


_ andverſification, all prove it to have been the work 


of an author much inferiour to Chancer. I did net 
therefore think myſelf warranted to publiſh it a ſe- 
cond time among The Canterbury Tales, though as 
a relick of our ancient poetry, and the foundation 
perhaps of Shakeſpeare's As you Like It, I could have 
withed to ſee it more accurately printed than it is in 
the only edition which we have of it. 

* $14. In the Prolegue to The Man of Lawe's Tale 
Chaucer recalls cur attention to the action (if I may 
fo call it) of his drama, the journey of the pilgrims. 
They had ſet out ſoon after the day began to ſpring, [ver. 
824 and f.] When the Reve was beginning to tell his 
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Tale they were in the neighbourhood of Deptford and 
Greenwich, and it was hf way prime, that is, I ſup- 
poſe, half wvay palt prime, about half an hour after ſe- 
ven A. M. (ver. 3904, 5-} How much further they 
were advanced upon their road at this time is not ſaid, 
but the hour of the day is pointed out to us by tuo 
cireumſtances ; we are firſt told fver. 4422, 3, that 
the fonne 

The k of his artificial day had ronne 

The fourthe part and half an hour and more 


and ſecondly, Lver. 4432. that he was five-and-forty 
„degrees high; and this laſt cireum ſtance is fo con- 
firmed by the mention of a correſponding phæ nome 
non that it is impoſſible to ſuſpect any errour in the 
number. The equality in length of ſhadows to their 
projecting bodies can only happen when the ſun is at 
the heighth of ſive - and- forty degrees. Unfortunately 
however this deſcription, though ſeemingly intended 
to be ſo accurate, will neither enable us to conclude 
with the mf. that it was ten of the clock, nor to fix up- 
on any other hour, as the two eircumſtances juſt men- 
weed are not found to coincide in any part of the 
28th (or of any other) day of April (14) in this cli- 


(14) The 28th day of April, inthe time of Chaucer, anſwering 
to our 6th or th of May, the ſyn, in the latitude of London, 
roſe about balthaur after four, and the length of the artificial 
day was 2 little more than fifteen hours. u. part of tif 
teen hours (= three hours forty+five minutes} and hal an 
bour and more may he fairiy computed to make together 
four hours and a half, which being reckoned from ſaur one 
half A. M. give the time of the day exactly nine A. M. but the 
ſun was not at the altitude of 459 till about half hour after 
nine. In like manner it we take the 48th day (according to 
all the editions and ſome mſſ.) we mall find that the ſun in- 
deed was 45 © high at ten A, M. exaclly, but that the fourth 
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mate. Allthat we can conclude with certainty is, that 
it was not Paß ten of the clock. | 

The compliments which Chaucer bus introduced 
upon his own Writings are modeſt enough, and quite 
unc xceptionable; but if the reflection [ver. 4497, 
and f. J upon thoſe who relate ſuch ſtories as that 
of Canacc or of Apollonius 'Fyrius was levelled at 
Gower, as I very much ſuſpect, it will be difficult to 
reconcile ſuch an attack to our notions of the {tri 
friendthip which is generally ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſt- 
ed between the two bards (15.). The attack too at 
this time muſt appear the more extraordinary on the 
part of our bard, as he is juit going to put into the 
mouth of his Man of Lawc a Tale, of which almoſt 
every circumſtance is borrowed from Gower. The fact 
is that the ſtory of Canace is related by Gower in his 


part of the day and half an hour and more had been completed 
at nine A. >. In this uncertainty I have leſt the text as l 
found it in all the beſt m7. only /. H A. does not expreſs the 
Hour, but rcads thus; 
Yt was atte clokeweerow——_ | 

(15) There is another circumRance which rather cher 
me to believe that their friendſhip ſuffered ſome interruption 
in the latter part of their lives. In the new edition of the Con- 
Feſſio Amantis, which Gower publitmed after the acceſſion of 
Henry LV. the verſes in praiſe of Chaucer fol. 190. b. col. 1, 
ed. 15 32, J are omitted. [See mf. Harl. 3369.) Though per- 
hays the death of Chaucer at that time had rendered the com- 
pliment contained in thoſe verſes leſs proper than it was at 
firſt, that alone does not ſeem to have beer a ſufficient reaſon 
for omitting them, eſpecially as the original date cf the work, 
in the 16 of Richard II. is preſerved. Indeed the only other 
alterations which I have been able to diſcover are toward the 
beginning and end, where every thiag which had been ſaid in 
praiſe of Richard in the firſt edition is either left out or con- 
verted to the . of his ſucceſſor. 
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| Conf. Amant. b. iii, and the ſtory of Apollonias (16) * 
| (or Apollynus, as he is there called) in the viiith 
book of the ſame work; ſo that if Chaucer really did 
not mean to reflect upon his old friend his choice of 
theſe two Inſtances was rather unlucky. 
$15. The Man of Lawe's Tale, as I have juſt faid, 
. is 1 with very little variation, from Gower, Conf, 
Amant. b. iii. If there could be any doubt, upon a cur» 
ſory peruſal of the two Tales, which of them was writs 
ten firſt, the following paſſage, I think, is ſufficient 
to decide the queſtion. At ver..5505 Chaucer fays— 

Som men wold ſayn how that the child Maurice 

Doth this meſſage until this emperour— . 


* LARS 


(16) The hiſtory of Apollonius King of Tyre was duppoted 
by Mark Welſer, when he printed it in 1595, to have been 
tranſlated from the Greek a thouſand years before. [Fabr, 
Bib. Gr. v. 6. p. $21.] It certainly bears ſtrong marks of a 
Greek original, though it is not (that I'know) now extant 
in that language. The rythmical poem under the ſame title, 
in modern Greek, was retranſlated (if I may ſo ſpeak) from the 
Latin—zTo Aalwvnng es Popul yaworoev. [Du Freſne, 
Index Author. ad Glaſ. Græc.] When Weller printed it he 
probably did not know that it had been publiſhed already 
(perhaps more than once) among the Gefa Komanorum. In an 
edition which I have, printed at Rouen in 1521, it makes the 
f 54th chapter. Toward the latter end of the 12th century 

Godfrey of Viterbo, in bis Pantheon or univerſal Chronicle, 
inſerted this romance as part of the hiſtory. of the third Antio- 
chus, about 200 years before Chriſt. It begins thus, [m/. Reg, 
14 C. xi, 8 
Filia Scleuci regis ftat clara decore | g 
MNlatteque defuncta pater arſit in ejus amore. | 
Res habet effectum, preſſa puella dolet. Fg 
The reſt is in the ſame metre, with one pentameter only to 
two hexameters.—Gower, by his own acknowledgment, took 
his ſtory from the Pantheon, as the author (whoever he was) © 
of Pericles Prince of Tyre protelles to have followed Gower, 
Ry 
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and we read itt Gower that Maurice 15 actually ſent 
upon this meſſage to the emperour. We may there · 
fore fairly conclude that in this paſſage Chaueer alludes 
to Gower, who had treated the fame ſubject before 
him, but, as he infindates, with leſs propriety. 

I do not however ſuppoſe that Gower was the in- 
ventor of this Tale + it had probably paſſed. through 
ſeverul hands before it came to him. I find amorig the 
Cotton, m. . Cal. A. ii. fol. 60, an old Enylifh thyme 
entitled e, in which the heroine under that name 


goes through a ſeries of adventures for the moſt part 


exactly timilar to thoſt of Conſtance (x7 t) but nci- 
ther was the anthor of this rhyme the inventor of the 
ſtory, for in fol. 70. az he refers to his original in Ko- 
wars or French; and in the laſt ſtanza he tells us ex- 
preſsly ” l 
"Thys ys on of tan lee 
That was uſed by Ade dayes. 25 2 eh 
Of the Braun ayes I thall have occaſion tofpeak 
more at large When I come to The Frankelein's Tale. 
§ 16. The Man of Lawe's Tale, in the beſt mfl. is 
ſollowed by The Wife of Bathe's Prologue and Tale, 
and therefore I have placed them ſo here; not how- 
erer merely in compliance with authority, but Lucauſe, 
according to the common arrangement, in The Mar- 
chant's Tale (18) there is a direct reference to Ihe 
(17) The chief differences are that Ematꝭ is originally expo- 
ſed in a hoat for refuling tocomply with the ĩnceuuous defires 
of the emperour her father; that the is driven on the coaſt of 
Galys or Wales, and married to the king of that country. The 
contrivances of the ſtepmother, and the coniequences of them, 
are the ſame in both ſtories, TFT | 
(28) v. 9559, Juſtine ſays to his brother January | 
The Wif of Bathe, if ye han under onde, 


Of matiige, which ye han now In Ronde, 
| — tal wet ia tei ſpac e 
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Wife of Bathe's Prologue beſore it has been ſpoken. 
Such an impropriety I was glad to remove upon the 
authority of the beſt mſſ. though it had been acquieſ: 
ced in by all. former editors, eſpecially as the ſame 
mil. pointed out to me an other (I believe the true) 
place for both The Marchant sand The Squier's Tales, 
which have hitherto been printed immediately after 
The Man of Lawe's. But of that hereafter. 5 
: $17. The want of a few lines to introduce The 
Wife of Bathe's Prologue is perhaps one of thoſe de- 
fects, hinted, at above, which Chaucer-would have 
ſ vpplied if he had lived to finiſh his Work. The ex- 
traordinary length of it; as well as the vein of plea- 
ſantry that runs through it, is very ſuitable to the 
character of the ſpeaker. The greateſt part muſt have 
been of Chaucer's own invention, though one may 
plainly ſee that he had been reading the popular in- 
vectives againſt marriage and women in general, ſuch 
as The Roman de la Roſe, Valerius ad Rufinum de non du- 
cendũ uxore, and idr Hi ee contra . 
nianum (19.) | 
alluding very plainly to this ian of the Wife of Bath. The 
impropriety of ſuch an alluſion in the mouth of Juſtine is groſs 
enough: The-truth is that Chaucer-has inadvertently given 
to a character in The Merchant's Vale an argument which the 
Merchant himſelf might naturally have uſed upon a imilar 
occalion, aſter. he had heard the Wife of Bath. If we ſuppoſe, 
with the editions, that the Wife of Bath had not at that time 
ſpoken her Prologue the men will de increaſed to an 
inc: edible degree. 

(19) The holy Father; by way of recommending cetibacy, 
has exerted. all his learning and eloquence (and he certainly 
was not d eficient in either) to collect together and aggravate 
whatever he could tind to the prejudice oſ the ſemale ſex. A- 
mong other things he has inſerted his on tranſlation (pro- 
bably) of a long extract from what he calls——iber anteolus 
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2 18. The Wife of Butbe , Tale ſeems to have been 
en from the Rory df Florent in Gower, Conf. Amani. 
d. i, or perhaps from an older narrative in the Gef 
Numa horum, or ſume ſueh collection, from which the 
ſtory of Florent was itſelf borrowed.” However that 
may have been, it maſt be allowed that Chaueer has 
confiderably improved the fable by lopping off ſome 
improbable as well as unneceſſary circumſtances; and 
the transferring of the ſcene from Sicily to the court 
of King Arthur muſt have had a very pleafing effect 
before the fabulous majeſty of that court was quite 
obArerated; 2 7 77 nt 50 K b 
- The old ballad entitled The Marriage Sir Ga- 
waine, [Ancient Poetry, vol. ili. p. II. I chick the learn- 
ed editor thinks may have furniſhed Chaucer with this 
Tale, I ſhould rather conjectuxe (with deference to ſo 
good a judge in theſe matters) to have been compoſed 
by one who had read both Gower and Chaucer. 

§ 19. The Tales of the Frere and the Sompreur are 
well ingrafted upon that of Ihe Wife of Bath. The itt 
humour which ſhews itſelf between thoſe two charæe- 
ters is quite natural, as no two profeſſions at that time 


Theopbrafti de nupt ii. Next to him in order of time was 
the treatiſe entitled Kpifola Falerii ad Rafmum de non ducendd 
uxore, m/. Reg. 12 D. n. It has been printed (for the ſimitari- 
ty of its ſentiments I froppofe) among the works of St. Jerome, 
though it is evidently of a much later date. 'Tarmer (from 
Wood”s my. Coll. ) attributes it to Walter Map, {Bib. Brit, v. 
Map. ] I ſhould not believe it to be older, as Join of Saliſbury. 
whohas treated of the fame ſu bjeR in his Polyerar. l. viii.c. xi, 
does not appear to have feen it. To theſes two books Jean 
de Meun has been obliged for ſome of the ſevereſt Rtfokes in 
his Roman de la Roſe, and Chaucer has transfuſed the quinteſ- 
fence of all the three works (upon the ſubjea of matrimony) 
into his Wife of Bathe's Prologue and Merchant's Tale. 


\ 
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one at more conſtunt variance, The regular elergy, 
and partleularly he Mendieant Fretes, affected a to- 

tal exemption from all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ex- 
cept that of the Pope, whoch made them 6xceedivigly 
obnoxious to the-biftops, and of come t all the in- 

feriout oficers of the national hieraren y 

I have not been able to trace elther of thefe Tales 
to any author older than Chaucer, an aun ern they 
may both have been built upon ſome nal plea- 
ſantries which were never before cotamitted to writ- 
ing. I am obliged to Mr. Steevens for out 
to me a ſtory which has à great reſe „in its 
prineipal jnekdents, to The Frere's Tale: it is quoted 

by D' Artigny, Memoirer Hiſtoire, Nc. t. Ml. P. 238, 
from a colfection of ſermons by an anonymous Domi - 
Hicks printed about the beginning of the 16th cen» 

, under the title of Sermones Diſcipuli, 

20. The Clerke's Tale is in a different ſtrain from 
the three preceding. He tells us, in his Prologue, that 
he learned it from Petrarch at Padua; and this (by 
the way) is all the ground that I can ſind for the no- 
tion that Chaucer had feen Petrarch dens in Italy. It 


(20) I cant find no ofdet or better aut for Gin Hatton 
than the following paſſage in Speght%slife of Chitucer, prefixed 
to the edit. in 1595 : * Some write that he with Fetrarke was 
« reſent at the N of Lionell Duke of Clarence with 
Volante daughter of Galeaſtus Duke of Maine; yet Paul- 
jus J0 ue nameth not Chancer, but Petrarke, he fayth, was 
there.“ ſt appears from an inſtrument in Rymer [Liberat. 
42 Ed. II. m. f,] that the Duke of Clarence paſſed from Do- 
ver to Calaſs, in His wzy to Milan, in the fpring of 1 308, with a 
tetinue of 457 men and 1280 hortes. That Chaucer might 
have attended the duke upon this occaſion ia not impoſſible. 
He had bern, probably, for fome time in the King's fer vice, 
and had receiver the year before a grant of an my of 20 


; 


. 31 
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is not eaſy to ſay whyGhaucer ſhould,chuſe to on 
an obligation beide Tale neee 


. 180 4 7 
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8 No bono ed on . e 
Galfridus Chaucer nobis impendit et impendet infuturum.”? 
[ Pat. 41 Ed. III. p. 1. m. 13, ap. Rymer.] There is a curious 
account of the ſeaſt at this marriage in the Chronicai Aantoua 
of Aliprandi, [ Murator, Antig. Med. Æ vi. vol. yo p. 1675, et 
feg- ] but he does not give the natnes of the ; - 
Grandi Signori c Baroni Inghileſe, Ter : 
who were (as he ſays) ) errant ike ors 
Con Meffere Lionel!” in compagnia. FF 

The moſt conſiderable of them were probably thoſe n 
fix (knights and others) who before their ſetting out for Milan 
procured the king's licenſe to appoint attormies-general to 
act for them here. [Franc. 42 Ed. III. m. 8. ap. Kymer.] The 
name of Chaucer does not appear among them. The em- 
daſſy to Genoa, to which Chaucer was appointed in Novem- 
ber 1 372, might poſſibly have afforded him another opportu- 
nity of ſeeing Petrarch.. But in the firſt place, it is uncettain 
whether he ever went upon that embaſly. If he did, the di- 
ſtance from Genoa to Padua, where Petrarch refided, is con- 
ſiderable; and I cannot help thinking that a reverential viſit 
from a minitter of the King of England would have been ſo 
flattering to the old man that either he himſelf or ſome of his 
biograpbers muſt have recorded it. On the other hand, ſup- 
poling Chaucer at Genoa, it is to he preſumed that he would 
not have deen deterred by the difficulties of a much longer 
journey from paying his reſpects to the firſt literary character 
of the age: and it is remarkable that the time of this embaliy, 
in 1373, is the preciſe time at which he could have learned 
the ſtory of Griſeldis from Petrarch at Padua; for Petrarch, in 
all probability, made his tranſlation in that wery year, and he 
died in July of the year following. The inquiſitive and judi» 
cious author of Memoires pour la wie de Petrarque, gave us 


hopes [Pref. 10 t. ii. p. 6,] that he would thew that Chaucer 


was in conneQion (en liaiſon) with Petrarch. As he has not 
* 4 - a * 
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from whoſe Decameron, d. x. n. 10, it was 
tranſlated by Petrarch in 1373, (the year before his 
death) as appears by a remarkable letter which he 
ſent with his tranſlation to Boceace. {Opp. Petrarch. 
p. 3 40-7, edit. Baſ. I5g1.] It ſhould ſeem too from 
the ſame letter that the ſtory was not invented by 
Boccace, for Petrarch ſays that it had always plea- 
© ſed him when he beard it many years before” (21, 
whereas he had not ſeen The Decameroa till very 
lately. | | | 
$21. In the ba/lade with which the Clerk concludes 
his Tale I have changed the order of the three lot 
ſtanzas, ſo as to make it end- 


And let him care, and wepe, and wringe, and wa 


fulfliled his promiſe in a later (1 ſeat the laſt} vdlume of his 
very ingenuous work, I fufpect that his more accurate re- 
fearches have not enabled ham to verify an opinion which he 
probably at firtt adopted upon the credit of ſome. biographer 
bf Chaucer. - | 
(21) A cum et mim ſeinper ante multos anner audith pla- 
« cyifſet, et tibi uſque deo flacuiſſe petpenderert, ut vulgari 
am ſtylo tuo cenſueris non indignaty, et fine operis, ubi 
© rhetorum difGipiine validiora quzxtibet collocari jubet.” Pe- 
erarch, loc. cit, M. L*Abbs de Sade [Mem. de Petr. t. iii. p. 
797,] y, that the tory of Grifeldis is taken from an ancient 
inſ. in the library of M. Foucault, entitled Ze Parement des 
Dames. If this thould have been ſaid upon the authority of 
Manni, [H. del. hecam. p. 6o 33 as | very auch fuſpett, and if 
Nanm ſmmſelf meant to refer to M. Galland DPiſcouri Ny quel- 
guet anciens Poetet, Mem. de Arad. dts La B. . (. ii. p. 
685,] we muſt look &ill further for the original of Boecace's 
novel. 11. Galland ſays nothing, as l obſerve, of the axriquity 
of the mſ. . Le titte“ de ſays, “ eft Le Farrment Hes Dames, a- 
„ vec des explications en Profe, od Von trouve Vhiftoire de 
« Grifelidis que teu M. Perrault a mife en vers:” but he ſays 
alſo expreſsly that it was A work of Olivier de lu Marche, who 
Was not born till many years after the death of Boccace. 
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and ynadiacdly: after I have placed The Marchant” , 
Prologue, beginning 
Weeping and wailing, care and other forwe, | 
IL have enough. | 

This arrangement, which recommends itſelf at feſt 
fight, is alſo ſupported by ſo many mſſ. of the beſt 
authority that without great negligence or dulneſs I 
could not have either overlooked or rejected it, eſpe- 
cially as the whole turn of The Marchant's Prologue, 
and the expreſs mention of Griſilde in ver. 9100, de- 
monſtrate that he is ſuppoſed to ſpeak with The 
Clerke's Tale freſh in his memory. 

§ 22. The ſcene of The Merchant's Tale is laid i in 
Italy, but none of the names except Damian and Ju- 
ſtin ſeem to be Italian, but rather made at pleaſure, 
ſo that I doubt whether the ſtory be really of Italian 
growth. The adventure of The Peartree JI find in a 
ſmall collection of Latin fables written by one Adol- 
phus, in elegiack verſes of his faſhion, in the year 1315. 
As this fable has never been printed but once, and in 
a book not commonly to be met with, I ſhall tranſcribe 
below (22) the material parts of it, ard I dare fay the 
reader will not be kh anxious to ſee any Woes: 51: 


\ (22) Adolphi Fabule, as. Teyſer. Hift. Poet. Medii Zvi, p. 
2008, 
Tabula I. ; 
Cecus erat quidam, cui pulcra viraggo—o--— { 
— — — — — — — 
In curtis viridi refident hi ceſpite quadam 
Luce. Petit mulict robur adire Pyri. 
Vir favet, amplectens mox robur ubique lacertis. 
Arbor adunca fuit, qua latuit juvenis. 
Amplexatur eam dans baſta dulcia. Terram 
Incepit colere vomere cum proprio. 
Audit vir firepitum. nam ſzpe carentia ſenſus 
Unius in reliquo, nofco, virere ſolet. 
Heu miſer exclamat; te lædit adulter ibidem. 
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-- Whatever was the real original of this Tale, the ma- 
chinery of the Faeries, which Chaucer has uſed ſo hap- 
Pity, was ar added by himſelf; and indeed 1 
cannot help thinking that his Pluto and Proſerpina 
were the true progenitors of Oberon and Titania (23, 
or rather that they themſelves have, once at leaſt, 
deigned to reviſit our poetical ſyſtem under the lat- 
ter names. | 


Conqueror hoc ili qui dedit effe mihi. 
Tunc Deus omnipotens, qui condidit omnia verbo, 
Qui ſua membra probat, vaſcla velut figulus, 
Rellitueus aciem miſero, tonat illico; Fallax 
Femina, cur tanta fraude nocere cupis? 
— — — — — — — — — 
Percipit illa virum, Vultu reſpondct alacri: 
Marnadedi medicis; non tibi cura fult. 
Aſt, udi luſtra ſua ſatis uda petebat Apollo, 
Candida ſplendefgens Cynthia luce mera, 
Tunc ſypor irreplit mea languida corpora: quædam 
Aſtitit. inſonuit auribus illa meis. f X 
Luders cum juvene ſtudeas in roboris alto; 
Priſca viro dabitur lux sito, crede mihi. 
Mod feci. Dominus ideo tibi munera lucis - 
Contulit. idcirco muntra redde mihi. 
Addidit ille dem mulieri, de prece cujus 
Se ſanum credit, mittit et omne nefas, 
—— — — — — — — — 


The ſame ſtory is inſerted among the Fables of Alphonſe, 
printed by Caxton in Engliſh, with thoſe of Zſop, Avian, and 
Poꝑge, without date; but I do not find it in the original La- 
tin of Alphonſus, e Reg. 10. B. xii, or in any of the French 
tranſlations of his work that I have examined. 
(2.3) This obſervation is not meant to extend further than 
the King and Queen of Faery, in whoſe characters I think it is 
plain that Shakeſpeare, in imitation of Chaucer, has dignified 
our Gothick elves with th© manners and language of the 
claſſical gods and goddeſſes. In the reſt of his Faery ſyſtem 
Shakeſpeare ſeems to have followed the popular ſuperſtition 
of his own time, 
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8 23. The Provegue to The Syvier's Tale appears now 
for the firſt time in print. Why it has been omitted 
dy all former editors I cannot gueſs, except, perhaps, 
becauſe it did not foit with the place which (for rea- 
ſons beſt known tothemſelves) they were determined 
to aſſign to The Squicr's Tale, that is, after The Man 
of Lawe's and before The Marchant's, I heve choſen 
rather to follow the ml. of the beſt authority in pla- 
ctng The Squier's Tale after The Marchant's, and in 
connecting them together by this Prologue, agreeably 
as I am perſuaded to Chaucer's intention. The lines 
which have uſually been printed by way of Prologue 
to 'The Squier's Tale, as I believe them to have been 
really compofed by Chancer, though not intended for 
The Squier's Pro , I have prefixed to The Ship- 
man's Tale, for rraſons which I ſhall give when I come 
to ſpeak of that Tale. 

§ 24. 1 ſhould have been very happy if the mſl. 
which have furniſhed The Squier's Prologue had ſup- 
plied the deficignt part of his Tale, but I fear the 
judgment of Milton was to true, that this flory was 
left Lal fold by the Author. I have never been able to 
diſcover the protable original of this Tale, and yet I 
ſhould be very hardly brought to believe that the 
whole, or even any conſiderable part of it, was of 
Chaucer's invention. 

$25, We are now arrived with the common edi- 
tions (though by a different courſe) at The Franke» 
leine's Tale; and here again we muſt be obliged to 
the mff. not indeed, as in the laſt in ſtance, for a zcxv 
Prologue, but for authorizing us to prefix to this Tale 
of The Frankelein a Prologue which in the common 
editions is prefixed to The Tale of the Marchant, to- 
gether with the true Prologue of that Tale, as printed 
above. It is ſcarce conceivable how theſe two Pro- 
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loaues could ever be joined together and given to the 
fame character, as they are not only entirely uncon- 
nected, but alſo in one point directly contradictory to 
eachocher; for in that which is 274 8's the Marchant's 
he ſays expreſsly,[ver.g9110,] that he had been marri- 
ed tuo monthes and not mare, whereas in the other the 
ſpeaker's chief dilcourſe is about bis ſon, who is grown 
vp. This therefore, upon the authority of the be il mff; 
have reſtored to the Frankelein; and 1 mult obſerve 
that the ſentiments of it are much more ſuitable to his 
characterthantothat of the Marchant. It is quitenatu- 
ral that a wealthy landholder, of a generous diſpoſi- 
tion, as he is deſcribed ver. 332—062,) who has been 
Sheriff, Knight of the Shire, &c. ſhould be anxious 
to ſee his ſon (as we ſay) a genileman, and that he ſhould 
talk ſlizhtingly of money in compariſon with poliſhed 
manners — virtuous engowments; but neither the 
character which Chaucer tas drawn of his Marchaat, 
nor our general notions of the profeſſion at that time, 
prepare us to expect from him ſo liberal a ſtrain of 
thinking. 

8 26. The Frunlelein's Tale, as he tells us himſelf, 
is taken from à Eritifh lay (24;) and the names of 


(a4) „Les premieres chanſons Francoiſes furent nommòes 
4 Jes lais,” ſays M. de la Ravaliere, Pocſ. du Roi de Naw. t. i. 
p. 215; and ſo fas I believe he is right. But 1 ſee no founda- 
tion for ſuppoſing with him (in the ſame page) that the lay 
was une ſorte «elegie, and that it was derived du mot Latin 
Leſſus, qui ig nine des plaintes ; or [in p. 217,] that it was la 
chanſon: --=- la plu; majeftueuſe et la plus grave. It ſeems more 
probable that lai in F̃reuch was anciently a generical term an- 
ſwering to ſong in Engl:th. The paffage which M. de la Ravaliere 
has quoted from Le Brut, | 

Molt fot de la, molt ſot 26 notcgnommonm 


Vlume J. th 
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perſons and places, as well as the ſcene and circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory, make thisaccount RY pro- 


is thus rendered by our 1 — before, Egay, Fc. 
n. 48, 

Ne cuthe na mon ſwa mnchel of ſong. F 
The ſame word is uſed by Peirol d'Alvergna, my. Crofs, fol.85, 
to denote the /ongs of birds (certainly not _ the plaintive 
kiad) | 


\ 


Et li >ufel! gen van enamoran 

L%uus per I'autre, et {an vantas (or conta " et laid. 
For my own part 1 am inclined to believe that liad, Iſland. 
lied, Teutan. leoth, Saxon, and lai, French, are all to be dedu- 
ced from the ſame Gothick original. gut beſide this general 
ſenſe, the name of lay was particularly given to the French 
tranſlations of certain poems originally compoſed in Armari- 
can Bretagne, and in the Armorican language: I ſay the French 
rra1/\ations, becauſe ay not being (as I can find) an Armori- 
can word, could hardly have been the name by which a ſpecies 
of poetry not imported from France was diſtinguiſhed by the 
firit compoſers in Bretagne.------The chief (perhaps the only) 
collection of theſe lars that is now extant was tranſlated into 
French octoſyllable verſe by a pogtetfs who calls herſelf Marte, 
the ſame (without doubt ) who made the tranſlation of E/epe, 
quoted by Paſguier [#ech. I. viii. ch.1,] and Fauchet, LI. ii. n. 
84,] and placed by them ia the reign of St. Louis, about the 
mic dle of the 13th century. Both her works have been pre- 
ſerved togetherin mf. Hiri. 978, in a fair hand, which I ſee no 
reaſon to fudge more recent than the latter end of that cen- 
tury.— The lait with which only we are at preſent concern- 
ed) were addreſſed by her to ſome king. tul. 1 39 : 

En le honur de vous, noble reit, | 

Ki tant eſtes prize curteis, 

A ki ute jonie ſe evcline, 

E en kj quoertuz bicus racine, 

MM catremis des tat; aſſembler, 

Par rime faire e recouter. 
A few lines after ſhe names herſelf, 


0.227 int re, Ke Foy $4 HET —_ 
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bable. The lay itſelf is either loſt or buried (perhaps 
for ever) in one of thoſe ſepulchres of mf. which, by 


The titles of the poems in this collection, to the number of 
twelve, are cited in the Harlein Catalogue: they are, in ge- 
neral, the names of the principal perſons in the ſeveral ſtories, 
and are moſt of them evidently Armorican; and I think no 
one can read the ſtories themſelves without being perſuaded 
that they were either really tranſlated from the Armorican lan- 
guage, or at leaft compoſed by one who was well acquainted 
with that language and country. "Though theſe poems of 
Marie have of late been ſo little known as to have entirely e- 
ſcaped the reſearches of Fauchet and other French antiquaries, 
they were formerly in high eſtimation. Denis Piramus, a very 
tolerable verſifier of the Legend of St. Edmund the King LC. 
Cotton, Dom. A. Xi. ] allows that Dame Marie (as he calls her) 
had great merit in the compoſition of her lays, zÞough they are 
not all true ; 5 1 
E ſi en eſt ele mult loee, 
E la ryme par tut amee. 
A tranſlation of her /ays (as it ſhould ſeem) into one of the nor- 
thern languages was among the books given by Gabriel de la 
Gardie to the univerſity of Upſal, under the title of Vuriæ Bri- 
tannorum Fabule. ¶ See the deſcript. of the book by Stephanius, 
in Cat. Lib. Septent. at the end of Hickes, Gr. A. S. ed. 1689, 4tog 
p. 180.] That Chaucer had read them I think extremely pro- 
bable, not only from a patlage in his Dreme, [ver.1820— 1926, 
which ſeems ro have been copied from the lay of Elidus, but 
alſo from the manner in which he makes the Frankelein ſpeak 
of the Bretons and their compotitions. [See the note on ver. 
11021. I However, in Chaucer's time there were other Britith 
lays extant beſide this collection by Marie. Emarò has been 
mentioned before, 15. An old Englith ballad of Sir Gowther 
mſ. Reg. 17 B. xliii, ] is faid by the writer to have been taken 
out of one of the layes of Britanye : in another place he (ays— 
the firſt lay of Britanye.. The original of The Frankelein's Tale 
was probably a third. There were allo lays-which did not pre- 
tend to be Britich, as Le La d Ar iſtote, Li Lass 12 POiſclet, [Fas 
8 ij 
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courteſy, are called Libraries; but there are two mi- 
tations of it extant by Boccace, the firit in the ſiſch 
book of his Philocopo, and the ſecond in The Decam, 
d. x, n. g. They agree in every teſpect with each other 
except that the ſcene and the names are different. and 
in the latter the narration is leſs prolix and the ſty je 
lets ftowery than in the former, which was a juvenile 
work (25 .) The only material poiut in which Eoc- 


hau x, tam. I, I Te Lai du Corn, by RobettBikez, C. Bod. 1699,] 
is ſaid by dim to have been invented by Garaduc, who accom - 
plimed the adventure in the ballay entitted he Boy and re 
Mantle, [fnc. Poet. v. ill. p. 1, which 1 fuſpect to have been 
made up out of this lay, and Le Court Mantel, the ſucceſoful 
knight, is called Cradock. Robert Bikez ſays further, that the 


* 


Horn was fill to be feen at Ctrenceſter; 


O ſuſi a Cirinceire 

A une haute ſeſte, 

La pureit il veer ' 

Ieeſt corn tout pry ver. * 

Ce dit Robert EIN. U * 
In none of tliefe- lays do we find the qualities attributed 
to that ſort of compoſition by M. de la Ravaliere. According 
to theſe examples we ſhould rather define the lay to be a ſpe- 
cies of ſerious narrative poetry, of a moderate length, in a 
imple ttyle and light metre Serious is here oppoſed (not to 
pleaſant, dat) to ludicrous, in order to fittinguith the lay from 
the conte of fabliau ; as on the other hand its matterate length 
diſtinguiſhes it from the geſe, or common Koman. Ali the lays 
that I have feen are in light metre, not exceeding eight fyl- 
lables. Sec before, Eguy, c. n. 60. 1 4 

(25) La once an edition of the Philocopo, printed at Ve 

nice, 1563, fol, with a letter at the end of . n which the pu- 
blither, Rieronymo $quarzaficho, ſays (if I do not miſremem- 
ber) ** that this work was written by Boccace at twenty years 
** of age (about 1333, white he was at Naples in the houſe of 


John Barrile,“ Johannes Berrihus is galled by Boccace CG: 
** 
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cace ſeems to have departed from hs original is 
this, inſtead, of the removal of the rockes the lady de- 
ſires à garden full of the flowers and fruits of May in 
the month January; and ſome ſuch alteration was 
certainly neceſſary when the ſcene came to be remo- 
ved from Bretagne to Spain and Italy, as it is in Boc- 
cace's novels (26.) I ſhould gueſs that Chaucer has 
preſerved pretty faithfully the principal incidents of, 
the Britiſh Tale, tho' he has probably thrown in ſome 
ſmaller circumitances to embelliſh his narration. The 
long liſt of virtuous women in Dorigene's ſoliloquy is 
plainly copied from 7 terony mus contra Jovinianum. 


ne al. Deor. 1. xiv. c. 19, ] magniſpiritus homo, He was ſent by 
King Robert to attend Petrarch to his coronation at Rome, and 
is introduced by the latter in his ſecond eclogue under the 
name of Idæus; “ ab Ida, monte Cretenſi. unde et ipſe oriun- 
dus fuit.” Intentiones eclogarum Franc. Petrarche, mf. Bod. 
558.] Not knowing at preſent where to tind that edition, I am 
obliged to rely upon my memory only for this Rory, which I 
think highly probable, though it is not mentioned (as I recol- 
lect) by any of the other biographers of Boccace. A good lite 
of Boccace is ſtill much wanted. The adventures of Florio 
and Biancofivre (which make the principal ſuhject of the Phi- 
locopo) were famous long before Boccace, as he himſelf in- 
forms us, I. i. p. 6. edit. 1723. Floris and Rlancaflor are men- 
tioned as illuttrious lovers by Matfres Eymengau de Bezers, a 
Languedocian poet, in his Breviari damor, dated in the year 
1288, mf. Reg. 19 C. i. fol. 199. It is probable however that 
the ſtory was enlarged by Boccace, and particularly, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe that the Love-queſtions in l. v, (the fourth of which 
queſtions contains the novel referred to in the text) were add- 
ed by him. | ES 

(26) The Conte Boiar4o {the precurſor and model of Ariofto) 
in his Orliin. Inamorato, 1. i. ca.12, has inſerted a tale upon the 
plan of Boccace's twonovels, but with confiderable alterations, 
which have carried the ſtory, I apprehend, fill further from its 
Britiſh original. | | | 1 l 


S ij. 
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9 27. Thus far I flatter myſelf I have been not uu- 
fuceeſsful in reſtoring the true order and connection 
with each other of Ihe Clerke's, Ihe Marehante's, 
The Squiere's, and The Frankeleine's Tales; but 
with regard to the next ſtep which 1 have taken I 
muſt own myſelf more dubious. In all the editions the 
Tales of The. Nonne and The Channone's Yeman pre- 
cede The Doctoure's, but the beſt ſſ. agree in remo- 
ving thoſe Hales tothe end of The Nonne's Preeſte's, 
and I have not ſcrupled to adopt this arrangement, 
which is, I think, indiſputably eftabliſhed by the 
following conſideration; when the Monk is called 
upon for his Tale the pilgrims were near Rocheſter, 
Ever. 13932, J but when the Chanon overtakes them 
they were advanced to Boughton-under-Blee, fver. 
16024. J twenty miles beyond Roche ſter, to that the 
Tale of The Chanone's Leman, and that or Ihe Non» 
ne to which it is annexed, cannot with any proptiety 
be admitted till after The Monke's Tale, and conſe- 
quently not till after The Nonne's Preeſte's, which is 
infeparably linked to that of The Monk. 

$ 28. Theſe two Tales therefore of 'The Nonne 
and The Chanone's Leman being removed out of the 
way The Doctoure's comes clearly next to The Fran- 
keleinc's; but how they are to be connected toge - 
ther, and whether at all, is a matter of doubt. What 
1 hare printed by way of Prologue to The Doctoure's 
Tale 1 found in one of the beſt mſſ. but only in one; 
in the others it has no Prologue. The firſt line ap- 
plies fo naturally and ſmartly t6 the Frankeleine's 
concluſion, that I am ſtrongly inclincd to believe it 
from the hand of Chaucer, but cannot ſay ſo much for 
the five following; I would therefore only wilt theſe 
lines to be received for the prefent (according to the 
lau- phraſc) de bene 2+, till they ſhall either be more 
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authentieally eſtabliſhed or ſuperſeded by the difeg- 
very of the genuine Prologue. 

$ 29, In The Doctoure* 5 "Tabs beſide Livy (Who i 
quoted) Chaucer ay bly have followed Gower. 
in ſome particulars, who has alſo related the ſtory of 
Virginia, Conf. Amani. b. vii, but he has not been a 
ſeryile copiſt of either of them. 

S zo. The Pardonere's Tale has a Proloruc vic 
connects it with The Doctoure's. There is alfo # 
pretty long preamble, which may either make part 
of the Prologue or of the Tale. The wif. differ in 
this point. I have choſen to throw it into the Täle, 
and to confme the Prologue to what I ſuppoſe fo be 
its proper ule, the introdecion of the new fpeaker. 
When he is onee in complete poſſeſſion of his office 
of entertaining the compatiy his preface or digreflions 
Mould all, I think, be equally conlidered as Parts of 
his Tale. 

The mere outline of The Fee 17. 15 is to be 
found in the Cenio Novelle Auticbe. Nov, Ixxxii. 

§ 31. The Tale of the Shipman in the beſt mil. has 
no Prologue: what bas been printed as ſuch in the 
common editions is evidently tpurions. Lo tupply this 
defect l have ventured, upon the authority of one mf. 
(and I confeſs not one of the beſt) to prefix to this 

Tale the Prologue which has umally been prefixed 
to the Tale of the Squier. As this Prologue was un- 
doubtedly compoſed by Chaucer it muſt have had a 
place ſomewhere in this edition, and if I cannot prove 
that it was really intended by him for this place, I 
think the reader will allow that it fills the vacancy ex- 
tremely well. The Pardonere's Tale may very pro- 
perly be called a thrifty tale, and he himſelf a lerred 
mar, [ver. 1 2905—38,] and all the latter part, though 
kighty 1 IMproper in the mouth of the curtei⸗ Squier, is 

perfectly ſuited to the character of the Shipman. 


n 
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This Tale is generally ſuppoſed to he taken from 
The Decameron, d. viii. n. I, but I ſhould rather be- 
jeve that Chaucer was obliged to ſome older French 
cour, from whom Boccace had alſo borrowed the, 
ground-work of his novel, as in the caſe of The Reve's. 
Tale. Upon cither ſunroſition a great part of the in- 
cidents muſt probably have been of his own invention. 
„Sz. The tranſition from the Tale of Ihe Ship- 
man to that of The Prioreſie is happily managed. I have, 
not been able to diſcovet from what legende of The 
Miracles of our Lady The Prioreſle's Tale is taken 
From the ſcene being laid in Aſia it ſhould ſeem that 
this was one of the oldeſt of the many ſtories which. 
have been propagated, at different times, to excite or 
juſtify ſeveral mercileſs perſecutions of the Jews upon 
the charge of murthering Chriſtian children (27.) 
The ſtory of Hugh of Lincoln, which is mentioned in 
in the laſt ſtanza, is placed by Matthew Paris under 
the year 1255. 


(27) In the firſt four months of the 47a SanFornum, by Pol- 
landus, 1 find the foliowing names of children canonized, as 
having been murdered by Jewsz.x xv Mart. Willielmus Norwi- 
ce 1144. Richardus, Parifiis; 1179. xvii Apr. Rudolphus, 
Befnz, 1287. Wernerus, Weialie. an. cod. Albertus, Puloniaz, 
1598. I ſuppcſe the remaining eight months would furnith at 
leaft as many more. See a Scotuth ballad [Rel. of Anc. Poet. v. 
i. p. 32,] upon one of tlicſe ſuppoſed murders. The editor has 
very ingeniovuſly conjectured that Airrylard, in ver. 1, is a cor- 
ruption or Mi/zn. Perhaps the real oceaſion ofthe ballad may 
have been what is ſaid to have happened at Trent m 1475 to 
a boy called Simon. The Cardinal Hadrian, about fifty years 
after, mentioning the rocks of Trent, adds, quo judæi ab Si- 
„ monis cæ dem ne aſpirare quidem audent.” Pref. ad librum 
de Serm. Lat. The change of the name in the ſong from Simon 
to Hugh is natural enough in this country, where ſimilar ſto- 


ries of Hugh ef Norwich and Eugh ct Lincoln had been long 
current, 
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5 33. Next to the Prioreſſe Chaveer himſelf is ealled 
upon for his Tale. In the Prologue he has dropped 
a few touehes deſeriptive of his own perſon and ma- 
ner, by which we leart; that he was uied to look much 
upon the ground, was of u eorpnlent habit, and te- 
ſerved in his behaviour. His Rime of Sire Tlopus Was 
clearly intended to ridicule the palpeble gro/i-fiftions 
of the common rhy mers of that age, and ſtiſl moto; 
perhaps, the meannets of their language and vertiti- 
cation. It is full of phruſes taken from Jſumbras, Li 
beuus Deſconus, and other romances in the ſame ſtyles 


which arc ſtill extant. A few of hisimitations of them 


will be pointed out in the Notes. 2 
8 34. For the more complete reprobation of this 
fpecies of rhyming even the Hoſt, who is not to be 
ſuſpected of too tefined a taſte, is made to cry out 25 

ainſt it, and to cut ſhort Sire Tlopas in the midſt of 

is adventures. Chevcer has nothing to fay for his 
thyme but that it is ese be carry Iver. 13856, and 
readily coftſents to teil another Fate 5 hut havitiguſt 
laughed fo freely at the bad poetry of his time he 
might think it, perhaps, too invidious to exhibit d 
ſpecimen of better in his own perſon, and therefers 
his other Tale is in proſe, a mere tranilation rom Le 
Livre de Melibee et di Dame Prudence, of which ſeveral 
copies are ſtill preſcrved in mſ. (28.) It is in truth, as 
he calls it, cver. 13868, a #oral tale vertuons, and was 
probably much eſteemed in its time, but in this age 
of levity I doubt ſome readers wilt be apt to regret, 
that he did not rather give us the remainder of Sire 
Thopas. 5 

(28) Two copies of this work are in the Muſeum, 10% Reg. 
19 C. vii, and 19 C. xi, in French proſe. Du Freſnoy, Bibliotb. 
de Romans, v. ii. p. 248, mentions two copies of the ſame 
work en vers, dans la Bibliotbeque Seguler. 
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8335. The Prologue of The Monke's Tale connects it 
with Melibee. The Tale itſelf is certainly formed 
upon the plan of Boccace's great work De caſibus Vi- 
rorum Iluſtrium, but Chaucer has taken the ſeveral 
ſtories of which it is compoſed from different authors, 
who will be particularized in the Notes. 

& 36. After a reaſonable number of melancholy, 
ditties or tragedies, as the Monk calls them, he is in- 
terrupted by the Knight, and the Hoſt addreſſes him- 
ſelf to the Nonne's Preeſt to tell them frviche thing 
as may their hertes glade. \ 
De Tale of the Nonne's Preeft is cited by Dryden, 
together with that of The Wife of Bath, as of Chau- 
cer's own invention. But that zreat poet was not very 
converſant with the authors of which Chaucer's libra- 
ry ſeems tohave been compoſed. The Wife of Bathe's 
'Tale has been ſhewn above to be taken from Gower, 
and the fable of the Cock and the Fox, which makes 
the ground of The Nonne's Preeſte's Tale, is clearly 
borrowed from a collection of Æſopean and other fax 
bles by Marie, a French poeteſs, whoſe collection of 
lais has been mentioned before inn. 24. As her fable 
is ſhort and well told, and has never been printed, I 
{ball inſert it here at length (29,) and the more will- 


(29) From my. Harl. 978. f.'76. 


D un cok recunte, ki cftot 

Sur un femer, e 6 chantot. 

Par de lez li vient un 'gupilz, 

Si Papela par muz beaus diz. 

Sire, fet il, muz te vei bel; 

Unc re vi ſi gent oiſel. 

Clere voiz as ſur tute rien, 
Tors tun pere, qe jo vi bien; 

Unc oiſel meuz ne chanta 

Mes ii le fift meuz, kar il ciuna. 

Si puis jeo fere, dil li-cocs. 

Les eics bat, les oilz ad closg 
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ingly becauſe it furniſhes a convincing proof how able 


Chaucer wasto work up an FERcEVenk' Cale out of very 
ſmall materials. 


Chanter quida plus elerement. 
Li gapil taut, e fil prent; 
Vers la foreft od lui ſ'en va. 
Par mi un champ, u il paſſa, 
. Cureut apres tut li pattur; 
Li chiens le huent tut entur. « 
Veit le gupil, ki le cok tient, bh, OS 
Mar le guaina fi par eus vient. 
Va, fet li cocs, 66 lur eſerie, 

: ſai tuens, ne me larras mie. 
Li gupil volt parler en haut, « 
Eli cocs de ſa buche ſaut, 

Sur un haut fu s%citmuntez. 
Quant li gupitz sen reguadez, 
Mut par fe tient enfantille, 
Que li cocs lad 6 enginne. 
De mal talent e de droit ire 
La buche commence a maudire, 
' Ke parole quant devereit taire. 
Li cocs reſpunt, ſi dei jeo faire, 
Maudite Poil, ki volt cluiner, 
Quant il deit guarder e guaiter, 
Que mal ne vient a lur Scignur. 
Ceo fent li fol tut li pluſur, 
Parolent quant deivent taiſer, 
Teiſent quant il deivent parler. 


The reſemblance of Chaucer's Tale to this fable is obvious, 
and it is the more probable that he really copied from Marie, 
becauſe no ſuch fable is to be ſound either in the Greck Æſop 
or in any of the Latin compilations (that I have ſeen) which 
went about in the dark ages under the name of Æſop. Whe- 
ther it was invented by Marie, or whether ſhe tranſlated it, with 
the reſt of her fables, from the Angio-Saxon verſion of Æſop by 
King Alfred, as ſhe ſays herſelf) Icannot pretend to determine. 
Though no Anglo-Saxon verſion of Æſop be now (as I can find) 
extant, there may have been one formerly, which may have 
paſſed (like many other tranſtations into that language) under the 
name of Alfred; and it may be urged in ſupport of the proba- 
bility of Marie's poſitive aitertion, that ſhe appears, from paſſa - 
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$ 37. The ſixteen lines which are printed at the 
end of Ihe Nonne's Preeſte's Lale might perha 
more properly be conſidered as the beginning of the 
Prologue to the ſucceeding Tale, if it were certain what 
Tale was intended to ſuceced. In both Dr. Aſkew's 
raft. the laſt of theſe lines is read thus. 


Seide unto the Vunne ay ye ſhul hee 


and there are ſix more lines to introduce her Tale; 
but as theſe ſix lines are manifeſtly forged for the pur- 
poſe I have choſen rather to adhere to the other mil. 
which acknowledge themſclyes defedtive in this part, 
and give us The Nonne's Tale as 1 have done, with- 
cut any introduction. It is very probable, I think, 
that Chaucer himiclf had not determined whether he 
ſhould connect The Nonne's Tale with that of The 
Nonne's Preeſt, or whether he ſhould interpoſe a Tale 
or two, or perhaps more, between them. | 

The Tale ef the Noenmę is almoſt literally tranſlated 
from the life of St. Cecilia in the Legenda Aurea of 
Jacohus Januenſis. It is mentioned by Chancer as a 
ſeparate work in his Legende of Good Women, [ver. 
426,] under the title of The Life of 'Seint Cecile, and 
it ſtill retains evident marks that it was not originally 
compoſed in the form cf a Tale to be ſpoken by the 


; 


ges in her /ais, to have had ſome knowledge of Engliſh. I muſt 
obſerve that the name of the king. whoſe Englith verſion ſhe 
proſeſſes to follow, is differently Rated in different mil. In the 
deſt m Harl. 978, it is plainly Li reis Allured ; in a later mf, 
F. B. xiv, it is Li reis Hen is, Paſquier [Recherches, l. viii. 
c. 1. J] calls him Li roy 4uuert ; and Du Cheſne (as quoted by 
Menage, v. Roman) Li rois Mires : but all the copies agree in 
making Marie declare that the tranſlated her work de “ Ang- 
luis en Raman. A Latin ſop, my. Reg. 15 A. vii, has the ſame 
figry of an Englith verſion by order of a Rex Anglie Arus. 
1 


Nonne (30.) However there can be no doubt that 
Chaucer meant to incorporate it into this collection 
of Canterbury Tales, as the Prologue of the Cha- 
none's Leman expreſsly refers to it. 

§ 38. The introduction of The Ghanone's Yoon to tell 
a Tale at a time when ſo many of the original cha- 
racters remain to be called upon appears a little ex- 
traordinary. It ſhould feem that ſome ſudden reſent- 
ment had determined Chaucer to interrupt the regu- 
lar courſe of his Work in order to inſert a ſatire againſt 
the alchymiſts. That their pretended ſcience was much 
cultivated about this time (31, ) and produced its uſual 


(30) The whole introduction is in the flyle of a perſon writ- 
ing, and not of one ſpeaking. If we compare it with the intro- ' 
duction to The Prioreſſe's Tale the difference will be very ſtri- 
king. See particularly ver. 15546; 

Yet pray I you that reden that Ir 
and in ver. 15530. the relater, or rather writer, of the Tale, in 
all the ml. (except one of middling authority)! is called Untwor- 
thy ſon of Eve. Such little inaccuracies are ſtrong proofs of an 
unfiniſhed work. See before, p. 171, 

(31) The firſt confiderable coinage of gold i in this country 
was hegun by Edward III. in the year 1343, and according to 
Camden [in his Remains, art. Money, ]“ the alchymiſts did af- 
« firm (as an unwritten. verity) that the roſenobles which were 
% coined ſoon after were made by projection or multiplication 
1% alchymical of Raymond Lully in the Tower of London.” In 
proof of this, . belidexs the tradition of the rabbies in that fa- 
«© culty,” they alledge..) the inſcription, Jeſus gutem tranſiens 
i permedium eorum ibat ;” which they profoundly expounded, 
as Feſus paſſed inviſible and in moſt ſecret manner by the mide 
deft of Phariſees, ſo that gold was made by invijible and ſecret 
art amidft the ignorant. But others lay that text was the-only 
amulet uſed in that credulous warfaring ape to eſcape dangers 
in battles. Thus Camden. I rather believe it was an amulet or 
charm principally uſed againſt thieves, upon the authority of 
the following paſſage of Sir Johu Mandeville, c. x. p. 137; * And 
Volume J. y 
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evils, may fairly be inferred from the act which was 
paſſed ſoon after, 5 Hen. IV. c. tv, to make it felony 
to multiply gold or fler, or to uſe the art of multiplication. 

$ 39. In the Prolooue to The Manciplen Tale the 
pilgrims are ſappoſed to be arrived at a littte town 
called Bob=up-and-toron, Unierthe-Blee, in Canterbury- 
roy. I cannot find atown of that name in any map, 
but it muſt have lain between Boughton {the place 


« an half mayle fro Nazarethe is the lepe of oure Lord; for the 
6 Jewes ladden him upon an highe roche for to make him lepe 
« down and have flayn Him; but jeſu paſſed amonges hem, and 
*Jepte upon another roche; and yit ben the Reppes of His feet 
« ſene in the roche where he allyglite. And therefore ſeyn ſum 
men han thei dreden hem of thefes on ony weye, or of ene - 
* myes, 7cJus autem tranſſens per medium illorum ibat; that is 
« to ſeyne, 77/us for forbe pa nge be the mydies of bem he tente: 
« in tokene and mynde that oure Lord paffed thorghe out the 
ͤjJewes crueltee, and ſcaped ſafly fro hem; /o ſurely motbe men 
« »a}en the perile of thefes.” See alſo Catal. mp. Harl. n. 2966. 
It muſt be owned that a ſpell againft thieves was the moſt ſer- 
viceable if not the moſt elegant inſcription that could be put 
upon gold coin.—Aſhmole, in his Theatrum chemicum, p. 443 
has repeated this ridiculons ſtory concerniug Lully with addi- 
tional circumſtances, as if he really believed it, though Lully, 
by the beſt accounts, had been dead above twenty years before 
Edward It. begatr to chin god. The fame author (Mer- 
euriophitus Anglicus, as he ftytes himſelf) has inferted among 
his H:rmetique XM;flzries, Ip. 213, ] an old Englith poem under 
the title of Hermes Bird, which (he ſats in his Notes, p. 467,) 
was thought to have been written origſnally by Raymund Lul- 
ty, or at leaſt made Englith by Cremer, [bor of Weftminfter, 
and ſcholar to Tully, p. 465.) The truth is that the poem is 
one of Lydgate's, and had been printed by Caxton under its 
true title, The Chorle and the Bird, and the fabie on which it 
is built is related dy Petrus Alphonſus [de Clzricali Diſciplind, 
mſ. Reg. 10 B. xii,} who lived above two hundred years be- 
fore Lully. 
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laſt mentioned) and Canterbury. The fable ef the 
Crow, which is the ſubject of The Manciple Tale, has 
deen related by ſo many authors, from Ovid down to 
Gower, that it is impoſſible to fy whom Chaucer 
principally followed. His {kill in nev-dxeſſing an old 
Rory was never perhaps more fuceeſsſully exexted. 

$ 40. After the Lale of the Manciple the common 
editions, ſince x5 42 (32, ) place what is called The 


(32) In the edition of 1542, when The Blowman's Tate way 
firſt printed, it was placed aer Fhe Perm Tale. The editor, 
whoever he was, had not aſſrance enough (it tkouldfeeny 
to thrutt it into the body of the Work. lu the ſubtequentedt- 
tions however, as it had probably been well received by the 
publick, upon account of its violent invecives-againtt the 
church of Rome, it was advanced to a moe honourable ſta- 
tion, next to he Manciple's Tale and before The Perſon's.” The 
only account which we have of any mſ. of this Tale is from 
Mr. Speght, who ſays. [Note prefixed to Plawman's Tate }.that 
he had “ ſrene it in Written hand in Joh $&dwe's Rbrarie in 
« 2 booke of ſuch anti quitie as ſeemed to have been written 
4 neare to Chaucer's tome.” He does nat ſay that i was'among 
The Canterbury Tales, or that it had Chaucer*s name to it, We 
can therefore only judge of it by the internal evidence, and 

upon that I have no ſcruple to declare my own opinion that 
it has not the leaſt reſemblance to Chaucer's manner Loma: cf 
writing ar thinking in his other Works. Though he ang B 
cace have laughed at ſome of tle abuſes of reli and 06 
diſorders of eccleſiaitical perions, it is quite incredible that el- 
ther of them, ar even Wicklife hingtelf, would Rave raited at 
the whole goveroment of the church in the ſtyle of this Plaw- 
man's Tale. If they had been diſpoſed ta ſuch an attempt their 
times would nat have borne i it; but it is probable that Chaucet 
(though he has been preſſed into the ſervice of Proteſtautiim 
by ſome zealous writers] was as good Catholick as men of his 
undectianding and rank in life have generally been. The ne- 
ceſſity of aurigular confeſſion, one of the great ſcandals of Po- 
pery, cannot be more ſirongly inculcated than it is in the fol» 
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Plowman's Tale; but as I cannot underſtand that 
there is the leaſt ground of evidence, either external 
or internal, for believing it be a work of Chaucer's, I 
have not admitted it into this edition. 

$41. The Perſone*'s Prologue therefore is here placed 
nextto'The Manciple's Tale, agreeably to allthe mſſ. 
which are known, and to every edition before 1542. 
In this Prologue, which introduces the laſt Tale upon 
the journey to Canterbury, Chaucer has again pointed 
out to us the time of the day, but the hour by the 
clock is very differently repreſented in the mil. In 
ſome it is ten, in others te, in moſt of the beſt ml. 
Feure, and in one frve. According to the phznomena 
here mentioned, the fun being 290 high, and the 
length of the ſhadow to the projectingbody asxFxto 6, 
It was betzveen four and five. As by thisreckoning there 
were at leaſt three hours left to ſunſet, one does not 
well ſee with what propriety the Hoſt admdniſhes the 
Perſon to hafte bim, becauſe the ſonne vol adoun, and to 
be frudiuous in litel fpace; and indeed the Perſon (know- 


lowing Tale of the Perſon. I will juft obſerve that Spenſer 
ſeems to ſpeak of the author of The Plowman's Tale as a di- 
ſtinct perfon from Chaucer, though (in compliance I ſuppoſe 
with the taſte of his age) he puts them both on the ſame foot- 
ing. In the epilogue to The Shepherd's Calendar he ſays to his- 
book— 

Dare not to match thy pipe with Tityrus his fly le, 

Nor with the Pilgrim that the Plozwmarr play'd awhile. 
I know that Mr. Warton [in his excellent Obſervations on 
Spenſer, v. I. p. 125,] ſuppoſes this paſſage torefer to The vi- 
ſions of Pierce Plowman, but my reaſon for differing from hiin 
is, that the author of the Viſions never, as I remember, ſpeaks 
of hiraſelf in the character of a Ploughman. Of The Pil- 
grim's Tale, which has alſo, with as little foundation, been at- 
tributed to Chaucer, [Speghr*s Life of Chaucer, I ſhall ſpeak in 
another place. See Appendix to Preface, A. n. (c]. 
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ing probably how much time he had gonad) feetns to 
have paid nat the leaſt regard to his admomitios, for 
his Tale (if it may be ſo called) is twice as long as 
any of the others. It is entitled in ſome mil. Trac · 
tus de Penitentia, pro Fabula, ut diciter, Remoris and I 
much ſuſpect that it is a tranſlation of ome ſuch trea+ 
tife. I cannot recommend it as a very entertaining or 
edifying performance at this day; but the reader will 
be pleaſed to remember, in excuſe both of Chaucer 
and his editor, that conſidering The Canterbury Tales 
as a great picture of life and manners the piece wauld 
not have been complete if jt had not included the re- 
ligion of the time. Wo: | 

$ 42. What is commonly called T Retrafidtion, at 
the end of The Perſon's Tale, in ſeveral mſſ. makes 
part of that Tale; andcertainly the appellation of Eitet 
T: retie ſuits better with a fingle Tale than with ſuch 
a voluminous work as the whole body of Canterbu 
Tales: but then, on the other hand, the recital hich 
is made in one part of it of ſeveral compolitions of 
Chaucer could properly be made by nobody but him- 
ſelf. 1 have printed it as I found it in /. Aſt. i, with 
a few corrections from other mſſ. and in the Notes I 
ſhall give the beſt account that I can of it. 

Having thus gone through the ſeveral parts of The 
Canterbury Tales which are printed in this edition, 
it may not be improper in the concluſion of this Diſ- 
courſe to ſtate ſhortly the parts which are wanting to 
complete the journey to Canterbury; of the reſt of 
Chaucer's intended plan (as has been faid before) we 
have nothing : ſuppoſing therefore the number of the 
Pilgrims to have been tzveaty-nine, (ſee before, $ 6,] 
and allowing the Tale of the Chanone's Yeman to 
ſtand in the place of that which we had a right to ex= 
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pect from the Knighte's Veman, the Tales wanting 
will be only thoſe of the foe City- mechanicks and the 
Ploughman. Itisnot likely that the Fales told by ſuch 
characters would have been among the moft valuable 
of the ſet, bat they might, and probably would, have 
ſerved to link together thoſe which at preſent are un- 
connected, and for that reaſon it is much to be re- 
gretted that they either have been loſt, or (as I rather 
believe) were never finiſhed by the Rn (33- ) 


(30 When we recolleR that Chancer”s papers muft in all 
probability have fallen into the hands of his ſon Thomas, who 
at the time of his father's death was of full age, we can hardly 
doubt that all proper care was taken of them; and if the Tales 
in queſtion had ever been inſerted among the others, it is ſcarce 
conceivable that they ſhould all have ſlipt out of all the copies 
of this Work of which we have any knowledge or information 
Nor is there any ſufficient ground for imagining that ſo many 
Tales could have been ſuppreſſed by deſign, though ſuch a ſup- 
poſition may perhaps be admitted to account for the oſs of 
fone ſmaller paſſages. See above, th. 8. 


3 


(5) A Lift of nifſ. collated or confalied, zoith 223 
tions by which they are cited. 
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Mf. Harl. 7335. 

. Mf. Reg. 18 C. ii. In be Hl, vii. 

. MI. Harl. 7334. ws 

. MC. Reg. 17 D. xv. In Urry's liſt, oil 

. Mi. Harl. 7333 

. MY. Harl. 1758. In Urry's liſt, i. 

. MY. Sloane. A. 1685, xxii D. In Urry „liſt, il, 
Mi. Sloane. A. 1686, xxii D. In Urry': lift, Vs. 
. ML. Harl. 1239. In Urry's lift, = 
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AT OXFORD. In the Bodlcian Library. 


c. No 2527, in the printed catalogue. 
6. No 1234, ibid. 
v. No 1476, ibid. 

J. No 3360, ibid. 


R 


. 6. No 4138, ibid. 
. Ne 6420, ibid. 
C. Amſ. in the library of New-College. 


NEE 


AT CAMBRIDGE. 
C. 1. In the publick library. NO D. d. 4, 24. 
C. 2. id. N 1.1. 3, 26. 
T. ML. in the library of Trinity-College, N R. 3, 3. 
Tt. bid. N R. 3. 15. 
At. 1, 2. Two mil. lent to me by the late Dr. Aſ- 
kew; the ſecond has in it the arms of Henry Deane 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1501—3. 
HA. A mi. lent to me by Edward Haiſtwell Eſq. 
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. A mY. in the poſſeſſion of the late Mr. P. C. 
Webb. | 

Ch. N. Two ml. deſcribed. in the Pref. to ed. Urr. 
the one as belonging to Charles Cholmondeley Eſq. 
of Vale-Royal in Cheſhire, and the other to Mr, Nor- 
ton of Southwick in Hampſhire, 'The editor quotes 
them from the collations of Mr. W. Thomas men- 
tioned in App. A. n. (a.) 

Of theſe mſſ. the moſt credit is certainly due to the 
five following, viz. A. C. 1, Ae. 1, 2, and HA. The 
four laſt exhibit the Tales in exadtly the fame order 
in which they are printed in this edition; and fo does 
A. except that it wants The Coke's Tale, [See the 
Diſcourſe, Fc. & 13,] and has The Nonne's Tale in- 
ſerted between The Sompnoure's and The Clerke's. 
It is alſo unluckily very imperfect, beginning only at 
ver. 1204, and ending (with feveral intermediate 
breaks) at ver. 12610 in The Pardoner's Tale. 


N. B. The editt. of Chaucer by Caxton and Pyn- 
ſon are cited by theſe abbreviations, Ga..I, 2, Pynf. 
I, 2.—5§p. and Urr. are put for the editt. by Speght 
and Urry.— A. ſtands for the edit. of the Prologue 
and Knight's Tale in 1737. The other editt. are cited 
by their reſpective dates; if no date is mentioned the 
reference is to the edit. of 1 1542 by John Reyne. 


EXTRAr 
From Mr. Timothy Thomas's Preface. to Jed, 4. Urry 5527. 


Fon the correcting and improving a great number of 
places where the text had been corrupted in the eom- 
mon editions, and ſo made unintelligible, and ſome- 
times downright nonſenſe, and that ſuch pieces as were 
judged to be Chaucer's which had not been before print- 
ed might be recovered and appear in this edition, and in 
ſhort to make the book in all reſpects more 2 
complete, it was thought neceſſary to collect not on 
all the printed editions of value, but alſo all the m 
that could be procured. I find no account of the printed 
copies which Mr. Urry had peruſed, but he hag left a 
catalogueof the mſſ. madeuſe of in thisedition, whichis 
very particular both with reſpect to the contents and 
condition of them, and alſo the names of the perſons 
from whom they were borrowed, or by whoſe means 
they were procured, an Abſtract of which is thought 
propertobe here inſerted, not only to inform the'read- 
er of the advantages of this edition above the former 
ones, but alſo to inform any perſon that may hereafter 
undertake a new edition of this Author where to make 
his inquiries in order to a further improvementof him. 
1. Inthe firſt place he mentions two mſſ. belonging 
to the right Hon. the Earl of Oxford; one of them is 
a large folio, written on vellum in a fair hand, marked 
93, B. ü, and in the gloſlary, H. i, containing The 
Canterbury Tales, but it is imperfect in ſeveral places; 
it has The Tale of Gamelyn (which wants the begin- 
ning) as ſpoken by the Coke, and The Coke's Tale ts 
the running: title of it. The mf. begins thus, Here 
beginneth the book of The Tales of Caunterburye compiled 
by Geffraie Chauciers, of Brytayn chef poete. It hath the 


Retractationafter'The Parſon's Tale, and atthe end of 
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it this note, Here endeth thebook of Fhe Tales of Caunter- 


burye, compyled oy Geffraie Chancers y of wwos foule bus 
Crift bave mercye. Amen, quod Cerubyll, which ſeems to 
be the tranſeriber's name. This book has ſome parti- 


eularſities in the orthography, as for h, (fo ſebo for 


be wo ſometimes for u or v, y very frequently for i. 


The fir ſt letters of ſuch Pales as are perfect at — be- 
gimning are beautifully illuminated in tbis mſ. and it 
is probable that the pictures of the pilgrims were in- 
tended to be inferted before their Tales, there being 
a void fpace left capableof containingthem, but none 
of them were ſiniſhed, unleſs we may ſuppoſe that of 
the Knight to be come, which might be the occaſion 
of cutting out the firſt leaf of that Hale. 

2. The other Harleian mf. is like wife written on 
vellam in a long folio, marked 67, C. 3, and contains 
beſides the poemof Troilus and Crefeide, part of he 
Knight's Tale, and the Tales of Ihe Marros Laue, 
The Wife of Bath, The Clerk of Oxenford, and Ihe 
Frankelein, which liftdiffersi in the bentaiieiatroapihe 
printededitions. In thefirſt letters of 'Proikas and Cre- 
ſeide (which begins the book) are the arms of Speke 
and Shepey empaled, and at the end of the I ales, 
which are written in another hand, is this note, which 
ſeems to be added by the writer of the latter part of 
it, Volre magnifice et generefiſime dowinacionis bumiltmus 
ſerviews et orat. beremita de Greaeawyeh, undo qui ſotali- 
lor ſegregatus ac weutibus ſuorum fortune amicar um et ho- 
minum be roblitus. f 

3. In the next place he deſeribes two mf wchieb he 
had borrowed of the worthy aud lcarned Dr. Sloan, 
now Sir Hans Sloan, one of them written on vellum, 
the other on paper: the former is imperfe&tat the be- 
ginning, and ends with the Tale of the Nonne's Precſt; 
it hath The Legend of Gamelyn, but imperfect, as it 
is in other * 
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I. Sir Hans Sloan's paper mſ. beſides other ĩmper · 
fections, wants all The Parſon's Tale, but The Le- 
gend of Game lyn is there told by the She. 

$5. He then acknouledges the favour of the right 
Hon. the Earl of Caernarvon, now Duke of Chandos, 
in allowing him the peruſal of a very fair mi. on vel- 
lum, well preferved, containing all the Tales, and 
endin g with'the RetraQation, It may be proper here 
once for all to advertiſe the reader that Ihe Plough- 
man's 'Fule is not in any of the ml. which Mr. Urry 
deſcribes, nor in any other that I have ſeen or been i in- 
formed of. 

6. He borrowed from the Hon. Col. Hen. Worſely 
a paper mi. imperfect at the beginning and end, con- 
taining all the Tales, but in a different order. 

7. He ſaw two mfl. in the royal library, one on vel- 
tum, No 1547, Lumley, which contains all the Tales 
with the RetraQation. The Rory of Gamelyn is thus 
introduced (as it is in feveral other rfl.) after that 
of The Unthrifty Prentice; 

But hereof woll Ipaſſe as now, 

And of yong Gamelyn I will tell you. 
The Shipman's Tale, bythe tranſeriber's millake, is i in 
this mſ. entitled The Marchand's Tale, The March- 
aunt's being before written in its proper place. 

8. The other mſ. in the royal library is on paper, 
and contains the Tales as in the other, but is much 

torn in The Manciple's and Parſon's Tales. Before 
Gamelyn has it this rubrick, Here endeth The Tale of 
ths Cool, and here Follozweth wnother Tale of the Jane 
Cook, a long Legend of yong Gamelyn. 

9. He borrowed by the meansof the Rev. Mr. Har- 
bin and Mr. Yarborough, of Mr. Edmond Canbey w | 
Thorn in Yorkſhire, another fair mf. well 
this book wants The Coke's Vale and. TOON and 
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alſo The Squire's and The Marchaunt's Tales, and is 
imperfect in the end. 

10. He borrowed of Mr. Norton of Southwick i in 
Hampthire, by the favour of John Chicheley Eſq. a 
mſ. which he gueſſes to have been written in the time 
of Richard II. the writing being very like that in the 
patent of that king to Chaucer for a pitcher of wine 
daily; but it is molt miſerably mangled, a great many 
leaves being cut out in every part of it, ſo that there 
is ſcarce one Tale or Prologue entire, and particularly 
The Parſon's Tale has neither beginning nor end. Ihe 
Legend of Gamelyn is introduced in this book by 
the ſame verſes which have been before ſet down out 
of the vellum book in the royal library. 

LI, The Rev. and learned Dr. Jenkins, Maſter of 
St. John's College in Cambridge, and Margaret Pro- 
feſſor in that univerſity, procured from the publick 
library there a very fine mf. for his peruſal, in which 
are many leaves wanting, which are ſupplied bya mo- 
dern hand (as he thinks) out of the printed books: it 
hath before the Tales Chaucer's A, B, C, Littera de 
Scagan, Ballad de bon Conſeil, a poem beginning 

In them when any hert is light, 

, And flouris ſrethly ſpred and ſpring. 

De amico ad amicum reſporſio, V Boekisof Troilus and Cres 
feide> then follow the ales in their order; but Mr. 
Urry does not take notice of The Tale of Gamelyn 
nor the Retractation int his book. After the Tales are 
the ſollowing poems; The Legend of good Women, 
Legenda Cleopatre Regine, The Legend of Pyramis 
and Thiſbe, The Legend of Dido Queen of Carthage, 
The Legend of Hipſiphile and Medea, The Legend 
of Lucrece of Rome, The Legend of Philomene, The 
Itegend of Phillis, The Legend of Hypermneſtre, The 
Parlement of Foulis ia die Sancti Valentini tent, The 
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Temple of Glaſs (but this i Dan Lydgate's HHiea- 
tip Amantis } La Comple #. There are in this book f= 
res of ſome of the piigrims on horſeback Yiyminz» 
cd. which Mr, Urry had not ſeen in any other mſ. 
of this Author, and be doubts not but this book origi» 
nally had them all. Before it is the picture of Chaucer 
drawn by Sir Thomas Occleve on a leaf of his bock 
DeRegimine Principis, and Mr. Urry had been informed 
of another upon the margin of one of the ſame books, 
and there is a third in the Cotton library at the2nd of 
Otbo, A. xviii.g from which Mr. Urry very juſtiʒ in- 
fers that Occieve, to preſerve his maſter Chaycer's 
memory, cauſcd his picture to be limned in every book 
that was preſented by him to his friends, of the num · 
ber of which ſeems to be that beautiful copy of it in 
the Royal Soeiety's library, [N? 38, j which beſidęs a 
picture of Occleve preſenting a hook to Henry V. had 
doubtleſs Chaucer's picture on a leaf, where that ho- 
nourable mention is made of him, which has bęen cut 
out perhaps to adorn ſomę mſ. of Chaucer, tuck as chat 
here deſeribed in the publick library at Cambridge, or 
that in the Cotton library, which laſt contains no more 
of Chaucer than thoſe. poems beginning, Hie fro dhe 
Preſe, Oc. and Sometyme the 2voride fo fiedfaff æuas aud 
fable, (which is there entitled Balade Ryaile made by 
Paeticall Chaueyer /) Chancer's Song to his empty Pune, 
and the firſt ſtanza of Troilus's ſong in the ſrſt book of 
that poem. | | - 
12, Mr. Urry gives an accouat of a mſ. of the late 
Biſhop of Ely which he had collated, containing all the 
Tales with Gamelyn andthe Retractation, thus intro- 
duced at the end of The Parſon's Tale, Hare tali A 
Maler of this bool his leave; and after it this rubrick, 
Here enditb The Canterbury Tales compiled by Geffrey 
Chaucer, of wvboſe ſaule Thu Chriſ have mercy. Amin. 
1 
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13. The Hon. Mrs. Thynne, widow of the Hon, 
Ra Thynne Efq. fon to the late Lord Viſc. Wey- 
mouth, was pleaſed to lend him a mi. purchaſed by 
her, which had belonged to Mr. Long, a Prebend 
of the church of Exetet. It is a fair book, but is im- 
perfectat the beginningandend, and wants The Coke's 
Tale and that of Gamelyn; but this defect is ſuffici- 
ently compenſated by the addition of two ne pieces, 
not extant in any of the other mſſ. which are there 
inſerted between the Tale of the Chanon's Yeman 
and Chaucer's Tale of Melibeus, viz. The Adventure 
ofthe Pardoner and the Tapſter at the Inn in Canter- 
bury, and The Merchant's Tale in the pilgrims re- 
turn from thence, of which more hereafter. 

14. The laſt mf. mentioned by Mr. Urry is a fair 
and perfect one, borrowed from Sir Nicholas L'Eſ- 
trange. This he fays was the beſt preſerved of any he 
had ſeen, and not deficient in any leaves that he had 
obſerved. He ſuppoſes it had been Sir Henry Spel- 
man's, by the characters of $7 H. S. on the outſide of 
the cover, the book having been newly bound in 1623. 
He gives no farther account of it, but that it contains 
the following Tales, which being not ſet down as in 
his deſcription of the other mſſ. it ſhould ſeem he did 
not live to go through it. 

With theſe helps Mr. Urry had made ſeveral correc- 
tions throughout the greateſt part of Chaucer's Works, 
and had prepared a fair copy for the preſs, written part- 
I in his own hand and partly by Mr. Ainſworth, to 
the end of The Frankelein's Tale. He aHo printed pro- 
poſals for ſubſcriptions ſome time before his death, 
which happened in March 1714. 

In the propoſals it was publiſhed that three newTales 
of this Author, never yet printed, were recovered, and 
would be added to this edition , by which were cer- 
tainly meant The Coke s Tale of Gamelyn, The Mer- 
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chant's Second Tale, or, The Hiſtory of Beryn; and 
The Adventure of the Pardoner and Tapſter at the 
Inn at Canterbury. Though the latter is not properly 
a Tale, but an account of the behaviour of the pilgrims, 
and particularly of the Pardoner, at their journey's 
end, anda kind of prologue to a ſet of Tales to be told 
in their return, it was not judged proper to make an 
alteration in that part of the titlepage, leſt it ſhould 
be thought that any thing is omitted in this edition 
which was intended by Mr. Urry. ; . 

As to The Tale of Gamelyn, Mr. Urry' 'sſentiments 
concerning it may be ſeen in the note before-it. Mr: 
Selden was of opinion * that what is called The Tale 
of the Unthrifty Prentice was only a kind of prelude, 
and not the Tale itſelf, which the Coke intended to tell, 
and that thoſe two verſes which eee own precede 
it, viz 

And tderewiitus de teugh and made [glad'+] chere, 
And ſeid his Tale, as you ſhall after here 
are miſplaced, and ſhould have come after it, as an in- 
troduction to The Tale of Gamelyn, and he ſays they 
were ſo placed in a very fair mſ. which he had, and in 
ſome others. 

It were to be wiſhed that this Tale had devigm more 
carefully collated with the ſeveral mſſ. wherein it is 
found: it may be made much more perfect and cor- 
rect from the two mſſ. which I have had an opportu- 
nity of collating, viz. the Harleian mf, H. 1, and Mr. 
Cholmondeley's mf. which ſhall be deſcribed in its pro- 
per place. 1 ſhall not take notice here of the minute 
variations, ſome of them which affect the ſenſe being 
noted in the gloſſary as occaſion offered; I ſhall only 
make a few remarks out of them in this place. 3 

* De Synedriis Ebræorum. Amſt. 1679, hili. e. 2, . Pp» 
Z60. + So it is in m/. C. 
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Tue feader will obſerve a lacuna after verſe 477 
which ea de mae tp out of thoſe ml; thus | 
© Thane ſeyde yong Gamelyn * © : 
Ono the champioun, | 15 
Thou aft faite aboute 8 , 
Fot to brynge me adoun. | | 
And ver. 530, $31, are thus read in »/. Cb. 
ere weten two gentellmen, 
0 yeve hem gode grace, 
That comen to Gamelyn, 
Were keperis of the place. 


ver 540, tar; 


Thanne ſeyde the champioun, 
So browke I my ſwere. 


After ver. 555, mf. Cb. proceed thus; 


And ſeyde have Gamelyn, thee ring and the ram 
For thee beſte wraltelere, that evere here cam. 
And thus wan, c. 


which may be made very good metre with very little 
alteration. _ 

Inſtead of beſte, ver. 647, ſhould be read chefle, i. e. 
quarrel, debate, Oc. See Gower's Conf. Ament. l. ii. 

Yer, 706, may be read, 

Or fftene/plowis land the prowe. © See ver. 713.) 

Tied of Bonde, ver. 865, E. titty bound ; but . 

C3. hath it handsfaf?! In ver. 95% both mf. want be, 


which is only an explanation of eee. After Fours 
ver. 1192, ſhould follow); 


Adam ſeyde Gamelyn, 

What den now thy redis? 
Here comith the Shire;ereve, 
And woulde have our hevis. 
Adam ſeyde to Gamelyn 
My rede is now this, c. 


RETRACT, e. Ecxxxing 


Inſtead of ſay, ver. 1226, the mſſ. have ſee; and ver. 
I413, Both buſbande and wif ; and ver. 1629, And with 
the juſtice ſpele. And ver. 1692 and the following ver- 
ſes may out of them be thus read; AW 
Gamelyn ſette hym adoun 79 
In the Juſtic'is ſete, N 
And Adam and Ote his brother # 
Settyn at his fete. 
Whanne Gamelyn was ſette 
In the Juſtic'is ſtede, 
Will ye herin ofa bourde, 
That Gamelyn [tho] dede? 
He lete fette the Juftice, &c. 


Theſeare ſome of the moſt material amendments that 


may be made out of theſe mf. I doubt not but many 


more as conſiderable may be made by an exact colla- 
tion of all the mff. wherein this Tale is to be found. 
There is very little to be added to what has been faid 
before concerning the other two pieces added in this 
edition. As they are printed from the ſingle mſ. of Mrs. 
Thynne the reader is to expect no more than an exact 
tranſcript from it, which Mr. Ainſworth aſſured me 
he had made. It may (perhaps with ſome ſhew of rea- 
ſon) be ſuſpected that Chaucer was not the author of 
them, but a later writer, who may have taken the hint 
from what is ſuggeſted in ver. 796 of the Prologues, 
that the pilgrims were to tell Tales in their return 
homewards; butas to that the reader muſt be left to his 
own judgment. But ſuppoſing they were not writ 7 
our Author, we are however obliged to Mr. Urry'sdili- 


gence for findingout and publiſhing two antient poems 
not unworthy our peruſal; and they have as good a 


* H. 1, hath theſe verſes thus; *1 


And sir Ote his brother by hym, and Adam at his fete. 1 114 
si is in , Ch, | 254-113 BBs 
es: 


” 3/75» 
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right to appear at the end ofthis edition as Lydgate's 


Story of Thebes bad to be printed in former ones. 


When the greateſt part of the Tales were printed 
off there came to my hands another mſ. of The Can- 
terbury Tales which Mr. Urry had not feen. It be- 
longs to Charles Cholmondeley Eſq. of Vale-Royal in 
Cheſhire, whoſe name ſhould be mentioned with par- 
ticular reſpect for his readineſs in communicating this 
mf. without any previous application, as ſoon as he 
underſtood where a new edition of Chaucer's Works 
was preparing. It is impertect at the beginningand in 
moſt of the Tales, but thoſe of the Frere and Sompnour 
axe entirely loſt. This mf. hath the Retrattetion at the 
end of The Parſon's Tale. Though this was the brit 
copy of it which I had ſeen, yet I had an opportunity 
of collating it with other copies before it went to the 
preſs, and therefore the reader may expect to ind it 
more complete and correct than any ſingle mſ. repre- 
ſents it. Ihe valuableneſs of it will appear by the uſe 
which has been made of it in the gloflary. It was in- 
deed deſigned that ſome of the different readings of 
it ſhould have been ſet down at the bottom of the page 
in thoſe Tales which were not printed off when I re- 
ceived it, but my direction being miſunderſtood at the 
preſs ſome of them were inſerted in the text. 

A mſ. in octavo, partly written on vellum and partly 
on paper, containing the five books of Troilus and Cre- 
ſeide, I found amongſt books and papers left by Mr. 
Urry, but I could not perceive that be had ala f any 
uſe of it. It came not to my hands till a long time af- 
ter that poem was printed off, but where upon col- 
lating I have found any material variations in the read- 
ing I have inſerted them in the gloſſary. When I made 
this uſe of it 1 did not know to whom it belonged, 
and therefore quoted it in the manner mentioned a- 


TRA, UW," eexxrꝰ 
bove, becauſe it ſeemed to have onee belonged to that 


learned antiquary Sir Henry Spelman; his name [Hen- 


/ 


rici Spelman] being written in a fair hand on the firſt 
leaf of it, and at the beginning of other tracts con- 
tained in that volume; but I have been ſince informed 
that it belonged to the late Lord Viſcount Weymouth, 
from whom it is probable Mr. Urry borrowed it not 
long before his death, which might be the reaton that 
no notice is taken of it in that catalogue he left of the 
mſſ. which he had ſeen and peruſed. 

There is another mſ. of this poem in the Lord Har- 
ley's library, which has been occafronally confulted 
when any difficulty occured in revifing the gloſſary, 
and is there meant by H. 3. | 

It may be of uſe in this place to give the reader no- 
tice of another mſ. in the Harleian library, C34, B. 18,] 
which though it contains but two ſmall pieces of our 
Author's, viz. How Pyte is dede, Mc. and that be - 
gianing, The longe Nyghtis, c. it may de worth an edi- 
tor's while to collate for the many improvements and 
corrections that may be made from it, eſpecially in 
the former poem, one of which is obſerved under He- 
_ in the gloſſary, wherein this book is deſigned 
by H. 4. | | 

” And it may be equally uſeful to a future editor to 
be advertiſed that Chaucer's Tale of Melibeus and 
his wife Prudence may receive conſiderable improve- 
ments from a fragment of it at the end of a paper mſ. 
[No 140,] in the Arundelian collection belonging to 
the Royal Society, which is the only mf. there that 
contains any of our Author's works. This is mention- 
ed here to prevent any future loſs of time in ſearching 
amongſt thoſe mſl. for the continuation of 'TheSquier's 
Tale, which ſome have pretended to have been com+ 
plete in Arundel-Houſe library *; nor is it likely the 

* Phillips Theatrum Poet. part Ii. p-. 51, 


TOY THY AW AMY 


_—_e' 
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uiter ſhould be more ſucceſsful in his re- 
— ſewhere for the remainder of that Tale; 
which no doubt was left imperfect by the Author, as 
it is mentioned in ſome mſſ. and in that mf. of Mr. 
Selden in the Bodl. library Archiv. B. 30, 3360.] 
Afterthe two verſes which we have of the third part 
As that Tale theſe eight verſes follow ; 


But I here now wol maken a knotte, 

To the tyme it come next to my lotte; - 

For here ben ſelawes behynde an hepe truly 

That wolden talke full befily, 

And have here ſport as well as 1 

And the day paſſith certaynly; 

Therefore, Ofte, taketh now good hede 

Who ſhall nexte telle, and late him ſpede. 

And certainly Spenſer was of opinion that Chaucer 
never finiſhed it when he undertook to carry on that 
ſtory, ſo far at leaſt as it made for his purpoſe, in his 
Fairy Queen *, which. gave occaſion to others to fancy 
he wrote a continuation of it, That indeed was at- 
tempted by one John Lane in Q. Elizabeth's time; 
how well he ſacceeded in his performance is left to the 
judgment of ſuch as have leiſure to peruſe it in the Aſn- 
molean Muſeum, No 6937.— had likewiſe the aſſi- 
ſtance of my friends in collating moſt of the old and 
all the valuable editions, oc, | 


* ec the paſſage in the Tgfimonies, vol, xii, 


M.. Filliam Thy: nne Epi bi I dedicatery, fo Xin Heary 
VIII. before Chaucer's Works. 


To the Kinges bighneſſe, my moſt gracious —_ Lord, 
Henry V 111. by the grace of God King of England — 
of France ,Defenſor of the Faith, — LTreland, Mc. 


Auonors all other excellencies, moſt gracious ſove- 
raine Lord, where with almighty God hath endowed : 
mankind above the reſidue of earthly creatures, at 

an outward declaration of reafor or reaſonableneſſe 
wherein conſiſteth the ſimilitude of man unto angels, 
and the difference between the fame and brute beaſts, 
I verayly ſuppoſe that ſpeech or language is not te 
be reputed amonges the ſmalleſt or inferiours, for 
thereby is exprefled the conceit of one to another 
in open and plaine ſentence, which in the reſidue of 
lively creatures lacketh, and is not ſhewed amonges 
them hut by certaine covert and derke fignes, and 
that in few thyngs, having courſe and operation onely 
of nature. This ſpeech or language, after the confu- 
fron of tongnes fent by God's puniſhment for pride 
and arrogancie of people, hath been by a certaine in- 
ſtint and diſpoſition naturall deviſed and invented in 
ſundrie parts of the world, as fellowſhips or company- 
ings of folks one with another chaunced, much to 
the ontward expreſſing of the thing in word or found, 
according to that whereof it had meaning or ſignifi- 
cation; but in proceſle of time, by diligence or polieie 
of people, after divers former, figures, and impreſ- 
ſions, in metall, barks of trees, and other matter uſed 
for memorie and knowledge of thyngs then preſent 
or paſſed, ſundry letters or carectes were firft amonges 
the Phenices deviſed and found, with ſuch knittings 
and joynings of one to another, by a marvellous ſub- 
tiltie and craft, as counterveiled was and is equivalent 
to the fame languages, ſo as the conceit of man's mind. 
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which at the beginning was uſed to be declared by 
mouth only, came to ſuch point that it was as ſenſibly 
and vively expreſſed in writing. Hereupon enſued 4 
great occaſion and courage unto them that ſhould write 
to compone and adorne the rudeneſſe and barbarietie 
of ſpeech, and to forme it to an eloquent and ordi- 
nate perfection, whereunto many, and many great 
poets andorateurs, have highly employed their ſtudies 
and courages, leaving thereby notable renoume of 
themſelves, andexample perpetuell to their poſteritie. 

Amonges other the Greekes in all kinds of ſciences 
ſeemed ſoto prevaile, and fo to ornate their tongue, as 
yet by other of right noble languages cannat be per- 
fitely imitated or followed. 'The Latines, by example 
of the Greekes, have gotten or wonneto them noſmall 
glorie inthe forming, order, anduttering, ofthattongue; 
out of the which two, if it be well ſcarched, that is to 
ſay, Greek and Latin, (though by corruption of ſpeech 
it ſhould ſeem much otherwiſe) have been derived the 
reſidue of the languages that be written with the letters 
or carectes of either of them both. Kut of all ſpeeches 
thoſe which moſt approach to the Latine be the Ita- 
lian and Spaniſh tongues, of whome the one by the cor- 
ruption of the Gothes and Longobardes had her be- 
ginning, as Latine ſpoken by ſtrangers of a barbare 
underſtanding ; the other, being allo Latine, was by 
Vandales, Gothes, Moores, Saracens, and other, ſo 
many times blemiſhed, as marveile it is to ſee now 
unto what perfection theſe two formed out of the La- 
tine and Barbare ſpeeches be reduced. Next unto 
them in ſimilitude to the Latin is the French tongue, 
which by diligence of peopleof the ſame is in ſew years 
paſſed ſo amended, as well in pronunciation as in writ- 
ing, that an Engliſhman, by a ſmall time exerciſed in 
that tongue, hath not lacked ground to make a gram- 


* 
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mere or rule ordinarie thereof. Though of trouth 
(which ſome ſhall ſcarcely believe) the Germanes have 
ſo formed the order of their language, that in the 
ſame is both as much plentie and as nere concord - 
aunce to the phraſe of the Latin asthe French tongue 
hath. And veraily like as all theſe and the reſt have 
ben thus vigilant and ſtudious to meliorate or amend 
their languages, ſo hath there nat lacked amonges us 
Engliſhmen which have right well and notably ende- 
vored and. emploied themſelves to the beautifying 
and bettering of the Engliſh tongue. 

Amonges whome, moſt excellent Prince, my moſt 
redouhted and gracious ſoveraigne Lord, I your moſt 
humble vaſſal, ſubject, and ſervaunt, William Thynne, 
Cheef Clerck of your Kechyn, modved by a certaine 
inclination and zeale which I have to heare of any 
thing ſounding to the laude and honour of this your 
noble realme; have taken great deleQation, as the 
tymes and layſers might ſuffer, to rede and heare 
the bokes of that noble and famous clerke Geoffray 
Chaucer, in whoſe Workes is ſo manifeſt comproba- 
tion of his excellent learninginall kindes of doctrines 
and ſciences, ſuch fruitfulaeſs in wordes, well accor- 
dynge to the matter and purpoſe, ſo ſwete and ple= 
ſaunt ſentences, ſuch perfection in metre, the compo» 
ſition fo adapted, ſuch freſhneſs of invention, com- 
pendiouſneſſe in narration, ſuche ſenſible and open 
ſtyle, lacking neither majeſtie ne mediocritie coven- 
able in diſpoſition, and ſuch ſharpneſie or quickneſſe 
in concluſyon, that it is much to be marvailed how in 
hys tyme (when doutleſſe all good letters were laide 
aſlepe throughout the world, as the thinge whiche ei- 
ther by the diſpoſition and influence of the bodies a- 
bore, or by other ordinaunce of God, ſeemed like and 
was in daunger to have utterly periſhed) ſuch an ex- 
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cellent poet in our tong ſhuld (as it were Nature re : 
1 ariſe, For though it had been in 


nes or Homerus times, when all learning 


and excrlicncie of ferences flouriſhed amonges the 


Greeks, or in the ſeaſon that Cicero, prince of elo- 
quence amonges Latines, lived, yet had it ben a thinge 
right rare and ſtraunge, and worthy perpetuall laude, 
that any clerke by learnivge or witte coulde then have 
framed a tonge, before fo rude and imperfite, to ſuch 
a ſwete ornature and compoſition; likely, if he had 
lived in theſe dayes, beinge good letters fo reſtored 
and revived as they be (if he were not empeched by 
the envic of ſuch as may tolerate nothing whyche to 
underſtande their capacite doth not extend) to have 
brought it unto a full and finall perfection. 
Wherefore, gracious ſoveraigne Lord, taking ſucli 
delight and pleaſure in the Workesof this noble clerke 
(as is afore mentioned) I have of a long ſeaſon much 
uſed to rede and viſne the fame, and as bookes of di - 
vers mpriuts came unto my hands I eaſily and with · 
aut grtat ſtudie might and have deprehended in them 
many erraurs, falſities, and depravations, which eri- 
dently appeared by the contrarieties and alterations 
found by collation of the one with the other, where- 
by I was moved and ſtirred to make diligent ſerch 
where I might and or recover any true copies or ex- 
emplaries of the aid hookes; wherenato in proceſſe of 
time, nat without coſt and pain, I attained, and nat 
onelyunto ſuch as ſeeme tobe very true copies of thoſe 
Workes of Geffrey Chaucer which before had beene 
put in print, hut alſo to divers others never till nowe 
imprinted, but remaining almoſt unknown and in ob- 
wion; whereupon lamenting with my ſelfe the ne- 


gligence of the people that have been in this realme, 
- 7 
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who daybileſls, were very remiſle. ip the ſetting for 
vr ay . af the hiſtories 1 55 the 
great hindęraugce gf the renoume of ſuch noble prin+ 
ces and yaliant cququerours and captaines as haye been 
in the ſame, or alſo of the works of memory of the {a- 
moyus and excellent clerks in all kinds of ſciences that 
hays flauriſhed therein (of which both forts it hath 
pleaſed God as highly to gobilitate this ifle as any o- 
ther region of Chriſtendome) I thought it in maners 
appertenaunt unto my dutic, and that of very hone+ 
lie and love tomycountry Tought no leffe to doe, than 
ta put my helping hand to the reſtauration and bring- 

ing againe to light gf the taid Workes, aſter the true 
egpies and exemplarjcs afgreſaid; and 95yifing FIR 
my ſelf who of al other were malt worthy, to whom a 
thing ſo excellent and patable ſhould be dedicat, which 
to my canceit ſemeth for the admiration, nays]tie, and 
ſtraungeneſſe, that it might be reputed to be af in the 
time gf the Authour (in compariſop as a pure and fine 
tried precious ar poliſhed jewel aut af a rude or in- 
digeſt maſſe or matere) nohe could to my thinking 
occur that ſince or in the time of Chaucer was or is 
ſaHcient but only your Majeſty roiall, which by diſ- 
cretion and judgement, as molt abſolute in wiſedome 
and all kinds of docteine, could, and of his innate cle- 
mencie and goodneſſe would, adde or give any autho- 
ritic hereunto. 

For this cauſe, moſt excellent, and in al vertues moſt 
preſtante Prince, I as humbly proſtrate. before your 


kinzly eſtate, lowly ſupplie and beſcech the fame that 


it woll vouchſafe to take in good part my poore ſtudie 
and deſirous minde in reducing unto light this ſo pre- 
cious and neceſſarie an ornament of the tongue of this 

our realme, over-pitous to have been in any point 
hoſt falſified, or neglected; ſo that under the ſhield of 
Volume J. X 
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our moſt royal protection and defence it may goe 
forth in publick, and prevaile, over thoſe that would 
blemith, deface, and in on things clearely aboliſh, 
the laud, renoume, and glorte, heretofore compared 
and meritoriouſly adquired by divers princes, and o- 
ther of this ſaid moſt noble iſle, wherennto nat onely 
ſtraungers under pretext of high learning and knou- 
ledge, of their malicious and perverſe mindes, but al- 
ſo ſome of your owne ſubjects, blinded in follie and 
ignoraunce, doe with great ſtudie contend. 

Moſt gracious, victorious, and of God moſt ele 
and worthie Prince, my moſtdread foveraigneLord, in 
whom of very merite, dutie, and ſucceſſion, is renued 
the glorious title of Defenſor of the Chriſten Faith, 
which by your noble progenitour, the great Conſtan- 
tine, ſometime Kiny of this realme and Emperour of 
Rome, was next God and his apoitles cheefly main- 
tained, corroborate, anddefended: Almighty Jeſuſend 
to your Highneſſe the continuall and everlaſting ha- 
bundaunce of his infinite grace. Amen. 


Nast: . vl 
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To the Kinger moſt noble Grace, and To the . and 
Knigbtes of the Energy: 


To you, wells of honbiie and acrthineſſs; TOY 
Our Chriſten King, the heire and tucceflour 

Unto Juſtinian's devout tenderneſſe, 1 

In the faith of Jeſu our redemptour; 

And to you, Lordis of the Garter, floure 

Of chevalrie, as men you clepe and call, 

The Lord of vertue and of grace authour 85 
Graunt the fruit of your loſe never appall. 2 


O liege Lorde ! that have the likeneſſe 

Of Conſfantine, th' enſample and mirrour . 
To princes all, in humble buxomeneſſe ö 
To holy church, O veray ſuſtainour ö 
And piller of our faith, and werriou. \ 
Againe of hereſies the bitter gall, 
Doe forth, doe forth, continue your ſuccour, t 
Hold up Chriſti banner, let it not fall. 16 \ 


This iſle or this had ben but Hetheneſſe . 
N'ad be of your faith the force and vigour ;. 

And yet this day the fiendis crabbedneſſe ; 
Wenith fully to catch a time and houre 

To have on us your lieges a ſharpe ſhoure, | 
And to his ſervitude us knitte and thrall z | 
But aye we truſt in you our protectour, i 
On your conſtaunce we awaitin all. COS GS 


Commaundith that no wight have bardineſſe, 55 
O worthy King! our Chriſten emperour, 
Of the faith to diſputin more or leſſe | 
Openly emonges peple: her errour 
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Springeth all day, and engendtitli rumouunr. 
Makith ſuch law, and for ought may betall 
Odterve it wele, thereto be ye doctour: 

Doth fo, and God in glorie thall you ſtall, _ 433 


Ye Lordis eke! ſhining in noble fame; 

To which appropred is the maintenaunce . . 

Of Chriſt'is cay#, in honour of his name, 

Shove on aud put his foes to .utteraunce z. 1... +1 

God wolde fo, and ſo wolde eke your legiaunce ; 

Lo the two aye prikith you your dewte, OTE? + 
Vho ſo nat kepeth this double obſervaunce 

Of merite and honour naked is he. . 4 


= Your ſtile ſayith that] ye ben foes to ſhame ; 
Now Kith of your faith the perſeveraunce, 

In which an hepe of us ben halt and lame. 

Our Chriſten King of Englonde and of Fraunce, 
And ye my Lordis with your alliaunce, 

And other faithful peple that there be, 
Truſt I to God ſhall quench al this noiſatnce, 
And this lond ſet in high proſperite, : 48 


— 


Conqueſt of high roweſſe is for to tame 

The wild Wi os of all this miſcreaunce; 

Right to the rote daily repe ye that ſame. 

Slepen nat this, but for God's pleſaunce 

And his mother, and in ſigniſiaunce 

That ye ben of Saint George's liver 

Yoth him ſervice and knightly - « 20S | 

Z For Chriſtis cauſe is his well knowin ye. 56 


| Stiſſe ſtand in that, and ye ſhall greve and grame 
"The foe to pece, the norice of b 
That now is erneſt turne it into game; 
Now kithe of your beleve the conſtaunce. 
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Lord leige and Lordis have in remembraunce. , : .: 
Lord of all is the bliſsfull Trinite, 167 
Of whoſe vertue the mightie habundaunce. | 

You herten and ſtrengthen: in faithfull unites -, 64 
| Explicit. 


_ Eight goodly © veſtions with their Anſwers *. 
OMETIME in Grece, that noble region, 
There were eight clerkis of full grete ſcience, ©» 5 
Philoſophers of notable diſerecion, 7 
Of whom was aſked, to provin their prudence, 
Eight Queſtions of derke intelligence, 4/7; FF 
To which they anſwered after their entent, 
As here doth appere plaine and evident. NE 


The firſt queſtion was, What erthly thing 

Is beſt and unto God moſt commendable ? 

The firſt clerke anſwered without tarying, 

A mann'is ſoule ever firme and ſtable 

In right, Land] from the trouth not variable; 

But now alas! full ſore may we wepe, | 
For covetiſe hath broughte trouth aſleepe. I4 


The ſecond, What thing is moſt odious? 

A double man, ſayed the philoſopher, 

With virgine face and a taile venomous, 

With a fair view and a falſe profer, 

A corrupt carien in a golden tre. 


* Septem Sapientum Sententiz apud Auſon. 


Bias Prieneus. 


Qutenam ſumma boni? Mens que fibi conſcia recti. X 
Pernicies homini que maxima? Solus homo alter. 

Quis dives? Qui nil cupiat. Quis pauper ? Avarus. 

Quz dos matronæ pulcherrima? Vita pudica. 

Que cafta eft ? De qua mentiri fama veretur. 

Quod prudentis opus? Quum poſfſit, nolle nocere. 

Aud fiulti proprium ? Non poſſe, et velle nocere. 
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edrvi vr et Gs Tos, We, 
It is a monſter in natures Hnage er 3 
One man to havin a double vitage. 3 


The third, Tqueftion) What de pege dower 
That may be to a wife appropriate ? 

A clene life, was the clerkis anſwer, 

Without finne, all chaſte, and inviolate, 

From all deceits and fpeches inornate, 

Or countenaunce which ſhall be to difpiſe : | 
No fire make, and then no fmoke woll ariſe. as 


The fourth queſtion, [was] What maiden may 

Be called clene in chaſtitie? 

The fourthe clerke anfwered, Which alway 

Every creature is aſhamde on to lie, 

Of whom men reporten great honeftie. 

Good maidens kepe youre — forth, | 

And remember that good name is gold worth. 35 


[The fifth] Who' is a pore man ever full of wo? 

A covetous man which is a nigon, 
He that in his herte can never fay ho; 

The more gode the leſſe diſtribution; 

The richer the worſe of condition: 

Men in this coaſt clepen him a niggard, 

[And] Sir Guy the bridour is his ſteward. FLY 


[The ſixth) Which is a rich man without fraud? 
He that canne to his gode ſuffiſe; 5 
Whatever he hath he yevcth God the laud, 
And kepeth him clene from all covetiſe; 
He deſires nothing in ungodly wiſe; 

His body is here, his mind is above; 

He is a rich man, for God doth him love. 


enxverr”s rrotutcre, &. 
Who is a foole ? is the ſeventh demand; 
He that wolde hurt and hath no powere; 
Might he mickell much wolde he command 
His malice grete, his might nought were; 

He threteth full faſt, ful little may he dere: 
He thinketh not bow men have ſayed beforne 
God ſendeth a ſhreude cowe a ſhort horne. 


Who is a wiſe man? is the eight queſtion; 

He that might noye and doth ns annoiance, 
Might puniſh-and leaveth puniflion ; 

A man meretfull without vengeaunce: 

A wife man puttith in rememberaunce 

[1his] faying, Had 1 venged all mine harme 


My cloke had not been furrid halfe fo nete | 


E xplicit. 


Chaucer? s Propbetie*, | ö 


8 faith faylith in prieſt'is fawes, 
And lordis heſtes are holde for lawes, 
And robberie is holde purchace, | 
And lecherie is holde ſolace, 

Then ſhall the lond of Albion 

Be brought to great confuſion. 


Ir falleth for a gentleman 
To ſay the beſt that he can 

Alwaies in mann'is abſence, . 
And the ſooth in his preſence. 


It commeth by kind of gentil blood 

To caſt away all heviseſſe 

And gather togither wordis good; 

The werke of wiſdome beareth witneſſe. 


4 ecxlvii A; : 
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* So this ſtanza is entitled in a book in the Aſhmolean mu- 


ſeum, NO 6986, 781, p. 162. 


\cexlyiii THE READER TO , 
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The Reader to Gefirey Chaucer, 2 to gl, f edit, 
1602. 
READ ER. : 
Wurar haſt thou dwelt, good Ss My thiswhile 
Unknown to us, fave only by thy bookes ? 

Cn. In haulksand hearnes, God wot! and in exile, 
Where none vouchſaft to yeeld me words or lookes, 
Till one which ſaw me there, and knew my friends, 
Did bring me forth: ſuch grace ſometime God ſends. 6 

Rx Ab. But who is he that hath thy bookes repair d, 
And added moe, whereby thou art more graced? 

Cu. The ſelfe ſame man who hath no labor ſpar d 
To helpe what time and writers had defaced, Kr 
And made old words, which were unknown of many, 

. that now they may be known of any. 12 

AD. Well fare his heart: I love him far thy ſake, 
Who for thy ſake hath taken all this pains. _ 
Cu. Would God Lknewſome means amends to make, 
That for his toile he might receive ſome gains. 
But wot ye what? I know his kindneſſe ſuch 
That for my good he thinks no pains too much. 18 
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vron THE yicTURL or CHAUCER, |  eculix 2 = 
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x * the picture of Chaucer, eie, to EY edit, of : | , 
I602, | 


War Pallas' citie owes the heay 'aly mind 
Of prudent Socrates, wiſe Greece's glorte; ' 
What fame Arpinas ſpreadingly doth ind 
By Tullte's eloquetice and oratorie, 
What laſting praife ſharpr witted Halle 
By Taſſo's and by Petrarke's penne obtained; . 
What fame Bartas utito proud France hath gained, 
By Seven Daies world portically trained: PE 


What bigh reyoune is purchas'd unto Ste; 3 
Which freſh Dianaes verſes do diſtill, 1 
What praiſe our neighbonr Scotland doth retaine 
By Gawine Douglas in his Virgil qul, 

Or other motions by ſweet pots kill, 

The ſame, and more, faire England a may 
By that rare wit and art thou doeſt diſplay 135 
In verſe, which doth Apolloes Muſe 0 AF & 
'Then Chaucer live, for {till thy verfe thall Hve 

# unborne bees, which life and ES will Js " 
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Bee T, eflimonies of learngd men ee Chaucer and bir 
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